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* EN H writs for che election of the Ys 
T N Parliament, which is the twelfth of Great 


M Britain, were iſſued in the ſummer 1761. 


now ſeats inthe Houſe of Commons, were then at 
Rome; or in ſome neighbouring parts of Nah. 
Moſt of them were on this occaſion called home: 
but the ſet of friends, whoſe converfations are now 
relating, was not diſturbed by this avocation. The 
eldeſt of theſe youths had his ſeat already ſecured; 
andthe reſt of the company were heartily glad that 
they were far diſtant from the ſtrife, quarrels, and 
many other diſagreeable circumſtances, which | 
Irequenay attend country * ou 
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Near twenty young gentlemen, who have 
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2 RoMaNn ConversaTions. Book III. 


Tux gentlemen, who were now leaving Rome, 
paſſed their laſt evening together at the lodgings 


of the eldeſt of theſe three friends. At ſupper, the 


converſation turned on parliamentary affairs, and 
continued on the ſame topic with much earneſt- 
neſs till midnight; when (according to the Halian 
cuſtom of travelling) the poſt-chaiſes came to the 
door. About half an hour afterwards (which 
time was paſſed in many kind and friendly wiſhes, 
on each ſide, on taking leave) the travellers ſet out 
for Viterbo in their way to London, and the other 
gentlemen retired to their ſeveral lodgings to 


bed. 


— jt tA 
Eudov T&mv;0 parxxo dedjurjarver u. 


But ſuch was not the caſe of him, who had en- 
tertained the company this evening. Being accu- 
ſtomed to great moderation in his diet, and being, 
never without employment, he (like Crito, and his 
two other companions) uſually allowed only ſoms 
few hours of the four and twenty for ſleep: But 


lo- night, after his firſt ſlumber, he roſe again; and 


fitting down alone, ſpent all the reſt of the night 
in his ſtudies: the time of his ſerving the public 


in a ſenatorial capacity now approaching; and 


the converſation of the preceding evening having 
filled his mind with much ſolicitude, and care 
how to render himſelf worthy of that ſtation. 


He 


Chap. f. Rowtax Convensa trons. 3 

Hz was the leſs inclined to ſleep to-night, as 
the: weather was remarkably tempeſtuous: a moſt 
violent ſtorm of wind riſing about two or three 
hours after midnight, the noiſe and roar of which 
was much encreaſed by the loud claps of OT: 
which accompanied it. 


Bu r even ſuch a hurricane as this did not much 
interrupt his attention. It had broke his ſlumbers 
indeed, but was not able to check or confuſe his 
train of thinking. For as his political ſtudies were 
not of a ſuperficial or ſhallow kind, but, on the 
contrary, ſuch as required much ſtrength of judg- 
ment, and labour of reaſoning, his mind was con- 
ſequently, during this appꝭ cation, neceſſarily ren- 
dered almoſt as inſenſible to outward objects, as 
the mind of a Philoſopher is, while following a 
long proceſs of calculation or mathematical de- 
monſtrations. By breakfaſt- time however he grew 
ſatiated with ſtudy ; and was much pleaſed to ſee 
his noble friend with Crito and his pupil enter the 
room to drink their chocolate with him. 8 


Wrar ea dreadful night, ſaid Crito's pupil, has 
this been for the ſervants who are attending our 
friends to Viterbo? But they have good maſters, 
who will take care of their health, and amply 
repay all their fatigues.— We ought to be glad 
for their ſakes, that the ſtorm has not been at- 
tended with any rain. | 
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4 Roman CoNnveRSATIONS. Book III. 
Tux ſtorm ſeems to be abating, replied the 


young nobleman: but the wind is ſtill ſo high, that 


Iam afraid we cannot defire your good tutor to 
reſume his courſe of lectures this morning. Viſit- 
ing antique ruins in ſuch rough weather is not 


pleaſant, nor perhaps ſafe. Many of thoſe ſhattered 
buildings are daily nodding to their fall. I ſhould 


not be ſurprized to hear that this morning's tem- 
peſt had carried away the remains of the roof of 
the temple of Minerva Medica, or brought down 
the eaſtern end of the Coloſſeum. 


I nor, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, 
the afternoon will be calm enough for the purpoſe; 
for I muſt own myſelf very deſirous to attend to 
your next lecture, (in ſaying this he turned to 
Crito) as you have now brought us to that period 
in the Roman hiſtory, that moſt remarkable period, 
and as it were grand climacteric of its political 
conſtitution, when the Gracchi—But let not me 
impertinently pretend to talk on a ſubject on 
which I ought much rather to be liſtening to 


your inſtructions. 


Dr Ax fir, replied Crito, had we not better totally 
lay aſide all thoughts of ſtudy for to-day. Your 
ſervants, who are gratefully anxious for every 
thing that regards your health, tell me that you 
have been ſtudying almoſt the whole night. This 
application is by far too much. Let me perſuade 

you 
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you to give the remainder of this Gy to quiet or 
amuſement. | 


CrxocoLare being now brought into the room, 
the company ſat down to breakfaſt; during which 
the maſter of the houſe could not forbear turning 
the converſation on the. great works of public 
utility, which might be expected from the next 
Parliament. | 


Tux frft work, ſaid Crito's pupil, in which my 
tutor hopes you will be engaged in your firſt ſeſ- 
ſons is the ſettlement of a general peace; a peace, the 
benefits of which will be felt round this whole 
world, 


Tux Weſt-Indies and North America, Europe 
and Af, even to its moſt eaſtern iſlands, (in ſay- 
ing this he turned round a terreſtrial globe, which 

ſtood by him in the window) are all afflicted by 
this war. The angel of the ſun, Milton's Uriel, 
muſt continually be viewing ſome part of the ha- 
vock and miſery occaſioned by it. How earneſt- 
ly muſt he deſire to be freed from ſuch an hatc- 
ful object ? 
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6 Rox ax CoxvERSATIONS. Book III. 


As ſoon as the ſalutary work of a general peace 
is compleated, ſaid the young nobleman, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the eldeſt of his young friends, 
perhaps there will be wanted a ſecond work of a 

fimilar nature, I know of nothing myſelf of po- 

1litics, but I think I have heard you obſerve, that 

a war with foreign ſtates is generally followed by 
inteſtine diviſions in our own. If ſuch ſhould 
be the caſe of Great Britain, I hope you will have 
the happineſs and honour of contributing to our 
internal Pacification allo, 


Indeed, ſaid Crito, however ſeldom my atten- 
tion is giyen to ſtate affairs, yet I could not help 
thinking of Great Britain this morning, while J 
was copying ſome lines from the beginning of 
Frenſhemius's 58th Book. Hadlenus egregiam Roma- 
ue rei formam, ingentium hellorum lætos ſemper exitus, 
raras interea clades, rara armorum dedecora, ſed meli- 


oribus ſtatim correla confiliis fatiſque enarravimus. 


Nunc internæ ſeditiones ortæ d Graccho graves atque 
plenæ aiſcriminis, The firſt part of this paragraph 
I thought to be not ill correſponding to the ſtate 

of the preſent war: may the latter part of it not 


be alike applicable to any enſuing tranſactions 
in Parliament, 


InTgsTINE diviſions, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, are, I believe, very irkſome 
kinds « buſineſs to members both of the 


upper 


” ww +. + 
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upper and lower houſe. But if we conſider ſuch 
diſſentions, as to their bad effects without doors, 
we ſhall at leaſt have the ſatisfaction to find them 
not ſo diſmal as the miſery, rage, and horror of 
war. May our firſt ſeſſions be ſuch as your pupil 
kindly wiſhes it; and if the two or three following 
ſeſſions ſhould: happen to be too much taken up 
with party-ſtruggles, yet we may comfort ourſelves 
with the reflection, that theſe ſtruggles are gene- 
rally guiltleſs of blood, and (if government is 
properly patient and prudent) Iikely to abate ſoon 
and vaniſh away. In the mean time works of 
great public utility may be planned and prepared, 
ſo as to be ready to be brought on the carpet 
during the two or three laſt ſeſſions, if not ſooner. 
Hut let us not talk any longer of politics. If 
weare to give this morningto amuſement, in what 
manner ſhall you chuſe to paſs it? 


Tux converſation now went off to other ſub. 
jects. After ſome time the company roſe, and ſe- 
parated. Crito walked to the Vatican library, on 
the buſineſs of the Greek manuſcript ;' and the 
three young gentlemen dreſſed, and made a morn- 
ing-vifit to ſome of the Raman nobility with whom 
they were acquainted, 


B 4 Tus 
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Tux company dined together to-day as uſual, 
While at table, the young nobleman happening ta 
expreſs a deſire of examining part of the architec= | 
ture of Porta Pia, his friends readily a to at- 


tend him thither, as foon as his ſervants could 


have finiſhed their dinner, and his coachman har- 
neſſed the horſes. f 


PORTA Pia is one of the gates of Rome; the 


inner part of which was built from a deſign of 


Michael Angelo, but was never compleated. It 
ſtands near che ſpot of the antient Porta Nomen- 


tana. 


y * 


An the young nobleman had ſatisfied his 
curioſity at that place, Crito's pupil propoſed tak. 
ing a ſhort airing from thence into the adjoining 
Campagna, | 


ABourt two miles diſtant 1 the Porta Pia, 
the river Anio paſſes under a bridge called Ponte | 
alla Mentana ; a corruption of the words Pons No. 


mentanus, 


FronTiNG the further end of this bridge is a 
round hillock, very famous in hiſtory, It is the 
Mons ſacer, 

Ar 
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Ar this place the coach arrive] about three and 
twenty o' clock. The gentlemen alighted at the 
foot of the bridge, and clambering up the hillock, 

ſat down on the graſs. 


Tary ſurveyed vi pleaſurethelandſkip before. 
them, over which there was then a moſt pleaſing 
calmneſs and tranquility fpread. For the ſtorm 
was quite ſubſided. Not even a breeze was now 
ſtirring. The fields and meadows were all in the 
deepeſt ſtillneſs, except only when the ſilence was 
interrupted by the lowings of ſome of the white 
oxen, which were feeding on the banks of the 
river. The river itſelf was ſmooth as glaſs, glid- 
ing, according to its antient deſcription, 


Ad genitorem Anio labens fin. murmure Tibrim. 


Tu ſerenity and tranquility of this evening, 
ſaid Crito's pupil, what a beauty does it add to this 
proſpect ? This proſpect at another time would 
not perhaps appear beautiful in any remarkable 
degree; but in this pleaſant hour does it not recall 
to your memory the idea of thoſe charming mea- 
dows, which we ſaw ſome months'paſt, near the 
ſources and antient temple of Clitumnus ? This 
landſkip ſeems alſo, at leaſt in regard of its pre- 
ſent ſtillneſs, to reſemble in ſome degree that 
quiet and peaceable ſcene of the rural retreats of 
the nymph Egeria, which you, my noble friend, 
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admired this morning in the Colonna cillery, de- 
ſcribed by the pencil of Claude Lorrain. 


My dear pupil, ſaid Crito, tranquility and peace 
have on every thing the ſame bleſſed effect; on 
the facegof nature both by ſea and land; on the 


human countenance and mind ; on all the ſcenes 


of domeſtic life; on all public affairs. 


May we not conſider, dear ſir, (in ſaying this 
he turned to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen} 
the preſent delightful calm, which has ſucceeded 
ſo rough a ſtorm, as a kind of emblem of that 
public tranquility and concord, which, after much 
civil diſſentions, your Menenius Agrippa, the pt Act< 
MAKER *, was ſo happy as to negotiate and ſettle 
on this very ſpot of t', truly ſacred mount, 


MENENIUS's ſpeech on that occaſion ſeems 
totally different from the orations, with which the 
Roman hiſtory is in other parts adorned. Its. ſtile 
is ſurpriſingly oriental. How to account for this, 
I cannot tell. But let us not think of the ſpeech, 
(which, of whatever kind it was, ſeems well adapt- 
ed to the time and audience) let us fix our atten» 
tion on its bleſſed deſign and effect. 


Max it be your glory, my dear patriotic friend, 
in the progreſs of your parliamentary li fe, to imi- 
| rate 
See book i. page 70. 
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tate ſuch an example of true ſenatorial wiſdom : I 
mean, if you ſhould live to ſee ſuch unhappy 
times, According to the kind wiſhes which your 
two worthy friends breathed from their hearts this 
morning, may you be always the ready inſtrument 
of providence for healing party-diviſions, and for 
preſerving the internal harmony, as well as ex- 
ternal peace of your country, 


IT is a maxim commonly received, that ſome 
diviſions are neceſſary to ſupport freedom. If 
this maxim be true, which I muſt own I very 
much doubt, parties mult exiſt in Britain as in all 
countries of liberty ; yet, however this may be, it 
is ſurely one of the nobleſt cares of political wiſ- 
dom to prevent ſuch diſſentions from ever be- 
coming exceſſive. 


Bur let me not be ſo fooliſh as to pretend to 
talk as a politician, The profeſſion, of which I 
am moſt unworthy, demands another ſtile. As 
Chriſtians, it is our daily duty to take all oppar- 
tunities of abating the rancour of faction; to la- 
bour for peace, according to our power; at leaſt 
to preſerve unabated in our own' breaſts the ſpirit 
of univerſal charity, 


Ir may be very conducive to this: laſt good 
purpoſe, if we take care duly to reverence and 


loye the good men of all parties. 
In 


12 Roman ConversaTions. Book III. 


Ix the laſt article of this your kind advice, re- 
plied the worthy young man, I have been already 
inſtructed in ſome meaſure by your pupil. When 
we ſtudicd the Exgliſb hiſtory together at home, it 
was always the object of his generous andimpartial 
mind to conſider the great characters of every 
party, and to examine not ſo much the imperfec- 
tions as the ſeveral virtues in each. When with 
due reverence I opened the ſplendid pages of the 
life of Hamden, he liſtencd to me with great can- 
dour ; but immediately afterwards deſired me to 
turn to Lord Falkland's amiable character in Cla- 
rendon, Laſt week too, when we received the 


parcel of new pamphlets from London, he ſhewed 


me with particular pleaſure both thoſe characters 
as they appear together in the firſt pages of the 
lately publiſhed Dialogues of the dead, 


Bur why do we ſuſpend our Roman ſtudies? 
With the fame generous and impartial ſpirit let 


us conſider the antient hiſtory of Rome. Some 
few days paſt we endeavoured to pay due honours 


to the memory of Scipio Africanus Minor; this 
evening, ſeated as we are at preſent on this hill of 
concord, let us with due reſpect recolle& the cha- 
racter of the Gracchi. | 


I am always at your command, replied Crito, 
but if you have really no objection to employ half 
an hour at preſent in the conſideration of thoſe 

characters, 
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| characters, had not we better walk down to the 
54 other ſide of this hillock, more out of aght of the 
travellers on that road ? | 


| 

| Ix how pleaſing a manner, ſaid Crito's popilt to 

ö the company, as they were walking down the hil- 
lock, does Virgil repreſent the Gracchi in the Eh- 


Aan fields, cloſely accompanying the n ſhades 
” of the Scipios and the Cates ? 

p: 42 Duis te magne Cato, tacitum, aut te Cofſe relinquat ? 
b Quis Gracchi genus, aut geminos duo fulmina belli 

. Scipiadas ? 

| / | : 

5 Ir I remember right, Voltaire, in his Henriade, 
8 (part of which we read together with great pleaſure 


one afternoon in the park of Vintennes, near Paris) 
in his deſcription of Em, joins together all the 


2 heroes of his nation in the ſame manner. 

ec | 

e Les plus grands ennemis, les plus fers adverſaires, 

8 Reumis dans ces lieux, ne ſont plus que des freres d. 

8 | 

f You may recolle& in the Engifa hiſtory, an- 
* ſwered Crito, a thought of the ſame kind, but 


much more exalted. I mean part of that ſpeech 
of Sir Thomas More, with which, on receiving 


95 ſentence of death, he bade farewell to the lords 
If | who 
© 


. © Henriadz, livre vii. ver. 250. 
» 0 


14 Rowan ConverxsaTrions. Book III. 
who had condemned him *, But let us fit down 


in this retired place, and confine ourſelyes to our 
claſſic ſtudies. | 


In what manner, dear fir, continued Crito, (aftet 
ſome ſhort pauſe, addreſſing himſelf to the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen) ſhall I endeavour to 
ſpeak on the hiſtory of the Gracchi ? This ſubject 
is in ſome of its parts ſo deeply political, as to 
ſeem by no means a proper topic for a clergyman: 
on thoſe parts I muſt therefore be ſilent, In diſ- 
courſing even on its other circumſtances, I am 
apprehenſive that I ſhall fall into a ſtile unſuitable 
to me; for I muſt own, that in drawing up this 
paper I have more frequently conſidered what 
your thoughts would probably be on the ſubject, 
than what ought to be my own; if indeed I 
ought to have any at all on ſuch a topic. 


PRHurs the moſt agreeable method which you 
can take for conſidering the characters of the 
Gracchi, will be to turn your thoughts to their fa- 
vourite object, the houſe of Commons; and to 
pleaſe yourſelf with imagining ſome of your young 
friends {who are now on the road to Viterbo) to be 
: making 


* Sir Thomas More at that time expreſſed his hopes, that he 
ſhould meet them ail, and be made happy with them for ever, in 
thoſe bleſſed manſions of perpetual peace and joy, where St. 
Paul and st. Stephen, though in this world one was the perſecu- 
tor of the other, even unto death, are now joined together in 
love and friendſhip to all eternity. 


Chap, l. + GRACCHE” by 
making their firſt entrance into that aſſembly, 
with the ſame qualifications and the ſame diſpoſi- 


tions, with which theſe young Romans firft entered 
the comitia and ſenate. | 


Ir is difficult indeed to conceive any young 
patriots beginning their legiſlative labours with 
greater or nobler hopes. 


G RAC CHI 


HE Gracchi were deſcended from ſome of the 

moſt illuſtrious families in their country ; 

they were grandſons of Scipio Africanus Major, and 

ſons of that Gracchus, who, though at the very 

head of the Roman ſtate, was far more ennobled 

by his virtues, than by any of his high offices and 
public honours. 


Tur Gracchi bore a ſtrong fraternal reſem= 


blance to each other, in their private life, as well 
as in their military and political actions. Let 
me obſerve however, that in all theſe reſpects, the 
elder is eſteemed to have been ſuperior to the 
younger, 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS was naturally en- 
dowed with a great genius, and an excellent heart. 
Theſe two ineſtimable qualifications were im- 


3 proved 


* 


proved and increaſed by an education which 16 
celebrated in hiſtory as remarkably good. 


In his private character he was remarkable for 
early virtue; particularly for the virtues of tempe- 
rance, bravery, liberality, and greatneſs of mind. 
It is ſaid, that, tho” at that time the young nobi- 
lity of his country were in general perſons of good 
and high characters, yet Tiberius Gracchus ſhewed 
a genius for true virtue far beyond all others of his 
fime of life; | 


As to a military character, (which profeſſion 
always made a conſiderable part of the life of the 
young Roman nobility, as at preſent of the French) 
he was in this alſo very eminent. He had the 
happineſs to ſerve in 4fric under his brother-in- 
law Scipio Africanus Minor. He took that oppor- 
tunity of diligently ſtudying the noble example of 
his glorious commander ; and by this ſtudy was 
excited to an ardent emulation of his virtues, and 
imitation of his actions. By theſe means he in 
a ſhort time excelled all the other young officers, 
as much in the regularity of his behaviour, as in 
the heroic degree of his courage. In the ſtorm- 
ing of Carthage, Tiberius Gracchus was the firſt who 
ſcaled the walls, 


Duxixc his following campaigns in Spain 
he continued ſtill in the ſame high reputation 
both 
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both for valour and wiſdom: and this his high 
character was ſtill more exalted by the particular 
reſpect and veneration which he ſhewed to his 
commander Mancinus; though the moſt unfor- 
tunate perhaps of all the Roman generals. Let 
me venture to obſerve, however, that it would 
have been a conſiderable addition to the glory of 
Gracchus's military hiſtory, if he had imitated the 
noble behaviour of Mancinus, in voluntarily ſur- 
rendering himſelf to the Numantines. Mancinus and 
Tiberius Gracchus might then have been regarded 
as a pair of heroes worthy to be paralleled with 
the ancient Paſtbumii and Veturii. 


Bur the parts of his character which certainly 
will draw your attenion in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
are the qualifications with which he was emi- 
nently adorned for the profeſſion of legiſlature : that 
exalted profeſſion, which was the glory of the 
Roman, as at preſent of the Engliſh gentry. 


1. Eloquence. 2. Integrity. 3. Political Wiſdom. 


Ir ſeems univerſally agreed, that Tiberius Grac- 
chus was moſt eminently endowed with theſe noble 
qualifications when he it entered on his legiſla- 
tive life, Vitd innocentiſſimus, ingenio florentiſſimus, 
propaſito ſanctiſſimus; tantus denique adornatus vir- 
tutibus, quantas perfetta & naturs & induſtrid mor- 

Voi. . C talis 


* See book i. p. 135» 
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talis conditio reeipit. If theſe expreſſions of Yelleius 
Paterculus ſeem too much in the ſtile of an extra- 
vagant panegyrick, let us recollect the teſtimony 
which Tu/ly, though of the oppoſite party to 
Gracchus, bears in his favour. 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS, qua vir gravitate ? qua 
eloquentid ? qud dignitate? nibil ut a patris avique 
præſtabili virtute defiexiſſet, præterquam quod d ſenatu 
deſciverat“. 


I. ON his oratorical qualifications it will be 
needleſs for me to pretend to enlarge: as I am 
very ſure, that you, dear fir, remember much bct- 
ter than myſelf the very high degree of admira- 
tion with which all the ancient writers ſpeak of 
the eloquence of both theſe illuſtrious brothers; and 
the particular deſcription of each, which Tully 
frequently gives in ſeveral parts of his rhetorical 


works. 


2. Burt if in the aſſemblies of the Roman le- 
giſlature, the Gracchi could by ſuch eloquence ſo 
richly diſplay the talents of their great minds ; 
their good hearts alſo (particularly that of the 
elder) diſcloſed there a treaſure far more noble. 
How exemplary was their «prightneſs, their con- 
tempt of riches, their fortitude and afivity in pro- 

moting 
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moting whatever they thought uſeful, juſt, or 
honourable for their country? Permit me on this 
occaſion to join my wiſhes to thoſe of my good 
pupil, that two perſons of this company may in 
the auguſt aſſemblies of the Britiſb legiſlature, ap- 
pear in ſome reſpects like theſe patriot Roman 
brothers; free indeed from their defects, but 
ſnining in all their abilities and real virtues. 


3. LET me haſten to their third qualification, 
I mean, political wiſdom, I am indeed by no 
means a proper judge of this in general: yet there 
is one part of it which is intelligible to perſons 
of the meaneſt capacities, and deſerves - great 
commendations from perſons of all profeſſions. 


IN multitudine populi dignitas regis, & in pauci- 
tate plebis ignominia principts *. Me principal ob- 
ject of Tiberins's politics was population : If his 
plan had been executed, he would have been (as 
Appian ſays) xricns » ping Worews dE & yevegy anne 


* 
Warp 00% £& Ira ia s. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, that great deſign of Tiberius 
Gracchus, is ſaid to have firſt riſen in his mind, 
when he was on a journey through ſome parts of 
Tah, and was an eye-witneſs of the deſolation of 

C 2 the 


of Prov. 14. 
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the country. Our friends who are now on the 


road to Viterbo, have had the ſame diſmal ſpectacle 
all this day. May they long remember it !— 
May the fad idea of a depopulated country dwell 
on their minds when ſeated in parliament! May 
it lead them to a ſyſtem of politics productive of 
the oppoſite bleſſings but let me not interrupt 
you. I am by no means capable to talk on this 
ſubject, nor indeed on any other political queſtion. 
The firſt years of my parliamentary life will, I 
hope, be paſſed by me in as deep a ſilence, as the 
novitiate of a Pythagorean or Ciſtertian. But pray 


proceed. 


ISD EE D, dear fir, replied Crito, I know not 
how to proceed, nor what to ſay on the following 
actions of the Gracchi, The beſt judges in poli- 
tics ſeem to be divided in their opinions on this 
ſubject. However, the candid ſentiment of Plu- 


tarch, who lived a long time after the republic 


and all its parties were no more, particularly de- 
ſerves your attention. It ſeems impartial, and 
(to me at leaſt) ſatisfactory. He is of opinion, 
that however juſt, great, and glorious, the poli- 
tical deligns of the Gracchi were at firſt; yet by 
the violence of their contention on thoſe ſubjects, 
they were worked up to an heat of temper, which 
was not their uſual happy diſpoſition; and were 
hurried into ſuch actions, into ſuch extremes of 
government, as were really inexcuſable. 

4. Tals 
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T1r1s on the whole ſeems to have been the truth 
of the caſe: and with this reflection of Plutarch 
may we very properly conclude our preſent con- 
verſation on this ſubject. Yet whatever were the 
defects of the Gracchz, let us not forget their great 
virtues ; nor cloſe our ſtudy of their hiſtory with. 
out expreſſing ſome due concern at the unhappy 
cataſtrophe of all their labours. 


PzRMIiT me to plan out your ſtudy for to- 


morrow morning. If you pleaſe we will firſt go 


to the Capitol; and in ſome of the retired apart. 
ments over the porticos, read Frenſbemiuss or 
Plutarch's deſcription of the death of Tiberius 
Gracchus, You have already peruſed the hiſtory 
of ſome of his father's good actions in that ſame 
place *. 


From thence we will proceed to the /entine 
hill: on your approach to it your heart will beat 
with rapture in the recollection, that the temple of 
Liberty F (which was built, if I am not miſtaken, 
by the father of the Gracchi) ſtood on that mount. 
We will go into the Priorato garden there, and 
from thence look down on the remains of the 
Sublician bridge. Perhaps alſo our noble young 


C 3 friend 


#* See book ii. p- 312. 


In relation to this celebrated temple of Liberty, ſee Livy, 
lib. 24. c. 16. at the beginning of the paragraph. See alfa 
Abate Venuti's diſſertation de Ded Libertate. | 
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friend may be inclined to take a ſketch of the 
proſpe& of the riſing grounds on the other {ide 
of the Tiber. We will afterwards retire to one 


of the arbours in that garden, and read Plutarch's 


moving deſcription of the death of Caius. 


WIII not a tear or two drop on the page? 

PerMIT me to read to you at preſent, one of 
my ſhort memorandum papers. It contains a 
paragraph of Frenſbemius; the poetic imagery 
in the concluſion of which gave my pupil much 
pleaſure, 


Gracchorum elogium, Hunc curſum exittumqug 
vite nobile par fratrum habuit : quaſi, quibus na- 
ura & educatio ingenium & alia præclara ſimiliter 
contulerant, eos etiam germanis, ut ita dicam, caſibus 
ſfatorum induſtria damnaviſſet. Uterque inſignis 
enimo & par cuilibet ducum futurus; tum abſti- 
nentid & facundid inter præcipuos fuit: uterque 
emore reipublice, quam oppreſſd plebe ingenud ſen- 


fim robore virorum ſubducto labefattari per avari- 


tiam principum ſenſerant arduum opus, & ad extre- 
mum infelix moliti, quorum conſulere commodis ſtu- 
duerant eorum metu proditi, haudguaquam dig nam 
ſandtiſſimi prepeſiti mercedem retulerunt. Poſtea ta- 
men, ut vera rerum pretia mortales ſerò intelligunt, 
revixit ipſarum in mentibus civium amor, ut & 
ejigtes haberent in propatulo, & primitias fructuum 

3 | lacis, 
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| locis, ubi interfecti illi fuerant, /ibarents quibuſdam 
etiam quotidiana ibi ſacra facientibus, adorantibuſque 
quaſi ad pulvinaria Deorum *, | 


CRITO now folded up again his paper; and 
after ſome ſhort pauſe, Pardon me, ſaid he, my 
dear patriotic friend: but ſurely internal diſſen- 
tions in a ſtate are evils much more formidable 
than what you ſeemed to think this morning. 


IT is true, that party-ſtruggles in Parliament 
have not of late terminated in civil wars. But 
this has not always been the caſe; witneſs the 
fields of Newbury and Chalgrave, where Lord Falk- 
laud and your Hampden expired. You viſited 
both thoſe fields in an excurſion from Oxford. 
Conſider what were then your thoughts. 


Covs1Dtx alſo the hiſtory of Rome, Its par- 
ty-ſtruggles were indeed guiltleſs of murder till 
theſe times of the Gracchi, But what tragic 
ſcenes then enſued ? Reflect to-morrow morning, 
while you are looking on thoſe ſpots of ground, 
which drank their blood ; reflect that it was civil 
diſcord which ſhortened the lives of theſe pa- 
triots, and (what you will think far more dread. 
ful) blackened their memories. 


C4 TuAr 


Frenſb. lib. 61. c. 36. 
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That circumſtance, I muſt own, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, is particularly 
grievous. A patriot, I think, ought not for the 
fake of his country to be too fearful of civil diſ- 
ſentions ; malo periculoſam libertatem, quam quietum 
ſervitium, as a marechal of a Poliſh diet nobly 
obſerved. A patriot ought to be fl [eſs appre- 
henſive of per/onal danger to his own life, or for- 
tune in ſuch diſtractions. But calumny who can 
bear? Calumny is perhaps the moſt bitter and 
poiſonous product of civil diſcord. Invenomed 
hints, ambiguous imputations, crimes darkly alledged, 
but void of all foundation, theſe are then the weapons 
of the abandoned but cunning defamer ; weapons far 
more ſharp than the ſoldier's bayonet or execu- 
tioner's axe. 


Ir has always appeared very unaccountable to 
me, ſaid Crito's pupil, that though of all the 
heroes which Rome ever produced, none was more 
generous and humane than Caius Gracchus; of all 
the Roman matrons none more reſpectable than his 
mother Cornelia; yet in thoſe factious times Cor- 
nelia was defamed, as having been concerned in 
the murder of her illuſtrious ſon-in-law, and it 
was hinted, that Caius perhaps was one of her 
accomplices. Such perhaps is often the diabolic 
language of faction. But I forget that I am in- 
terrupting my tutor's lecture. 


I was 
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I was going, replied Crito, to deſire you to 
reflect on the public miſery of thoſe and the 
following times. For, after all, the cauſe of 
the public demands our compaſſion much more 
ſtrongly than the death or defamation of two or 
three great men. With Tiberius Gracchus were 
murdered three hundred Roman citizens : with 
Caius ten times that number. In ſome few years 
afterwards began the ſlaughters of the furious 
Marius, and the ſtill more inhuman havock and 
carnage of thoſe of Hlla. No waters of the 
Teverone *, or of the Tiber, will ever be able to 
waſh away thoſe ſtains from this land. 


From the murder of Tiberius Gracchus to 
the final extinction of the Common-wealth at 
the battle of Allium, was about one hundred 
years. 


How great a part of that century was filled 
with civil war? civil war, more than once ac- 
companied with ſuch proſcriptions and maſ- 
ſacres, as rendered its uſual 


Grieſly terrors, tenfold 
More dreadful and deform f. 


Burt 


* Teverone is the common name at preſent of the river 


Avio on the banks of which river this converſation is ſaid to 
have happened, 


1 Milton, book ii. 
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Bur let us not inflict unneceſſary pain on our 
minds, by the anticipation of ſuch horrors.— 
They will be the diſmal ſujects of our medi- 


' tations during the following week. May thoſe 


meditations have their due effect on all our 
hearts ! 


. 
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C HA FP 


TwWELITTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


HE Engliſb at Rome may be genctally con- 

4 ſidered as conſiſting of two diſtinct cl2ſſes, 
(each of which is frequently aſſiſtant to the other) 
the gentlemen travellers and the reſident artiſts, 


Tus young nobleman who has been ſo fre. 
quently mentioned with honour in theſe papers, 
had during ſeveral months paſt received great 
aſſiſtance and inſtruction in his beloved ſtudies 
from ſome of theſe artiſts. By one of them in 
particular he was attended almoſt every afternoon, 
in examining the ſculptures and paintings in the 
Roman palaces and villas. He was fitting at 
breaktaſt to-day with Crito and his two other 
friends, when this artiſt waited on him on ſome 
buſineſs relative to his profeſſion. Being deſired 
to ſit down to breakfaſt, he in the courſe of con- 
verſation took the liberty, with a kind intention, 
to mention the diſtreſs of a young brother painter, 
of a very good character, who was lately arrived 
from Dublin, was in a very ill ſtate of health, and 
in very narrow circumſtances : 


Far from home, an helpleſs ſtranger. 
THE 
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Tux young nobleman ſeemed to take no par- 
ticular notice of this affair. He talked on the 


ſubject for ſome few minutes in a very general 


manner; obſerving however, that it was to the 
honour of Ireland, that it ſent more ſtudents of 


the fine arts to Italy, than either Scotland or Eng- 


land. The converſation then went off to other 
topics. 


As ſoon however as breakfaſt was over, and the 
artiſt had taken his leave, this truly noble youth 
took Crito aſide ; and, as he had ſome knowledge 
of the young Jriſb ſtudent, begged the favour of 
him that he would make him a viſit that morn- 
ing, and with all ſecrecy and politeneſs (true po- 
liteneſs founded on benevolence and humility) 
convey to him ſuch a ſum, as ſhould enable him 
not only to provide proper remedies and com- 
forts during his preſent illneſs; but ſhould be 
ſufficient alſo to ſupport him afterwards at his 
ſtudies here at Rome for at leaſt a twelvemonth 


to come. 


Mosr gladly was this commiſſion accepted by 
Crito, He immediately walked out to the young 
man's lodgings, while the reſt of the company 
went in the coach (according to their deſign men- 


tioned yeſterday evening) to the Capitoline and 


Aventine hills, 


ArTER 


wo > Wy 
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Ar r ER having paſſed ſome conſiderable time 


at each of thoſe places, particularly at the laſt, 


the young nobleman afked his companions in 
what manner they would chuſe to employ the 
remainder of the morning. Crito's pupil on this 
occaſion communicated to the company an un- 
corrected paper of memorandums, which his tu- 
tor had put into his hands, as he was ſtepping 
into the coach. It was a paper of notes prepared 
by Crito, for the refreſhment of his memory, in 
caſe he had the honour of attending the young 
gentlemen this morning. 


IT is perhaps needleſs to add, that the young 
gentlemen peruſed this paper with due attention, 
and employed themſelves accordingly. Its con- 
tents were as follows: 


S a= 


Memorandums for this morning. 


1. To perſuade my young friends, after they 
have fully ſatisfied their curioſity on mount Aven- 
tine, to take an airing on the neighbouring Appian 
way, as far as to the Capo di Bove. 


2. WurrE on the road thither, to contrive 
to turn the converſation on the hiſtory of the 
times ſubſequent to the deaths of the Gracchi. To 

make 


— 
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make ſome reflections on the pride, avarice, and 
venality of the Roman patricians and ſenators, 
by whoſe vile example almoſt the whole nation 
was corrupted. To obſerve, that it was probably 
on ſome part of this Appian road that Faugurtha (on 
his return from Rome to Afric) ſtopt frequently 
to look back on this wretched city, To contraſt 


his ſpeech with that of Cyneas x. 


3. As we draw nigh to Capo di Bove, to turn 
the converſation to the hiſtory of the family of 
the Metelli; which family was about that time in 
its greateſt ſplendor. To obſerve, that their ſe- 


pulchres were ſomewhere on this road; as is plain 


from Tully, Egreſſus port Capend ſepulchra Me- 
tellorum, Ce f. Some antiquaries have called 
the Capo di Bove the mauſoleum of that family; 
which ſeems a miſtake, for it was the monument 
of Cecilia Melella only: (the inſcription declares 
as much) however it is very probable that this 
monument was erected in the neighbourhood of the 
ſepulchres of her parents and anceſtors. While 
we continue near that place (if my young friends 
ſeem inclined to talk on that ſubject) to introduce 


the character of 


Q. CACI- 


See book i. p. 189. 
+ Tuſc. gut. 1. 
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Q. CACILIUS METELLUS NUMIDICUS, 


wiſhing at the ſame time that the genius loci may 
conduct us through the long rows of ruined mo- 
numents (with which the Appian way is lined on 
each ſide) to that tomb, where the aſhes of this 


noble ſenator are depoſited. 


Ir may perhaps be moſt proper to conſider him 
Vrſt in his ſenatorial character. 


Ero09vgxnCEt. Eodem tract temporum nituerunt 
gratores Scipio, Lelius, duo Gracchi—nec prætereundus 
Melellus Numidicus, &c *, 


Bur it was the chief glory of this noble ſenator 
that he was inacceſſible to corruption (advorſus divi- 
tins invidtum animum gerebal) at a time when moſt 
of the nobility and ſenate had made themſelves 
the meaneſt ſlaves of avarice. Some of. them 
were wretched enough to glory in their ſhame, 
to pride themſelves in receiving almoſt publicly 
the wages of perſidy from the hands of the bloody 
and impious Jugurtba. Pro alieno ſcelere & fla- 
gitio quaſi ſud pro gloria nitebantur. Rempublicam 
enim occapavere homines ſceleratiſſimi, cruentis manibus, 
mani avaritid, nocentiſſini, & iidem ſuperbiſſimi, 


quibus 


* Lell. Pater. lib. TH 
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quibus fides, decus, pietas, paſtremò honeſta atque in- 
Boneſta omnia quæſtui erant. 


— 


[On this occaſion it may not be improper to 


remind my young friends of Velleius's reflection. 


Remoto Carthaginis metu, ſublataque imperii emuld, 


non gradu ſed præcipiti curſu d virtute deſcitum, N 


ad vitia tranſcurſum. Adeo mature @ refis in 
vitia, a vitiis in prava, à pravis in præcipitia per- 


venitur.] 


In the midſt of ſuch contagion did Metellus 
preſerve his integrity. 


[ Memorandum. To hint to my young member 
of parliament the very great danger of living in 
ſuch ſociety : but to add (as I in juſtice ought) 
that the Roman ſenate in theſe times was perhaps a 
much worſe ſet of men, than whatever compoſed 
any political aſſembly in any other country or 


age, ] 


To conſider Metellus ſecondly in his military 
character. 


As Nome was corrupted, ſo were its armies, 
particularly that in Afric. The commanders, 
generals, colonels, and captains, were bribed by 
the enemy: the ſoldiers all undiſciplined*, 

Cærilius 
® Sallu/t, c. 38 
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Cæcilius autem Metellas Cos, in Africam miſſus, 
exercitum ingenti ſeveritate & moderatione correctum 
(cum nibil in quemquam cruentum faceret) ad diſci- 
plinam Romanam reduxit *, In ed difficultate Me- 
tellum magnum & ſapientem virum fuiſſe comperior. 
Probibendo a delifiis magis, quam vindicando, brevi 
exercitum confirmavit f. 


H then carried on the war (that war, which 
was perhaps in general the moſt juſt and honour- 
able, in which Rome was ever engaged) with great 
diligence and activity. 


Nihil in Numidia infectum Metello erat: quippe 
gui omnia arma, tela, equos, locos, tempora, deni- 
que naturam ipſam ceteris imperitantem induſtrià 
vicerat J. 


SIMILAR is the relation of Velleius Paterculus. 
Bellum Fuguribinum geſtum eſt per Metellum, nulli 
ſecundum ſeculi ſui, Bis Jugurtbam acie fudit. 


Bur it was not only by his victories over the 
warlike Jugurthæ, that Metellus ſignalized his cam- 
paign in Afric : he acquired much higher glory 
by continuing as inacceſſible to his bribes now in 
the field, as before when in the ſenate, 

Vol. II. D So 


9 Eutrop. lib. 4+ 
+ Salluft C. 45. 
1 Sallust. C. 76. 
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So far may we with pleaſure talk on his cha- 


racter. But alas! it was far from being complete. 


Some parts ſeem ſadly tainted with the degeneracy 
of the times. Though unbribed himſelf, yet he 
ſtrangely ſtooped to corrupt others. Metellus (with 
pain I write this) Melellus bribed Jugurtha's mini- 
ſters and generals to betray their maſter. O my dear 
fellow-ſtudents, how is the Roman character fallen 
ſince the times of the Fabricii, and Camilli? 


Bes1Des this deep and indelible ſtain, Metel- 
lus's character does not ſeem free from other de- 
fects, He ſeems to have been too proud of his 
rank and high birth ; commune nobilitatis malum ; 
too jealous of Marius; too much vexed at his 
promotion. Such were the defects of the charac- 
ter of Metellus, at leaſt at this time of his life. 
We ſhall have the great ſatisfaction to find ſome 
of them reformed in his later years. 


Ix his office of proconſul in Numidia he was 
ſupplanted by Caius Marius. 


Memorandum. On the mention of. Caius Marius, 
to contrive that the converſation ſhall dwell on his 
character for ſome time. For if in the character 
of Metellus we have with grief acknowledged, that 
ſome things were very wrong ; ſurely we ought 
with joy to remember, that there were ſome things 


good even in that of Marius, To mention ſeveral 
of 
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of the inſtances in which Marius behaved nobly, 

particularly in his earlier years. To recite ſeveral 

of his good qualities; ſuch as indefatigability, 
firmneſs, temperance even to abſtemiouſneſs, pre- 

ſence of mind, and courage not inferior perhaps 
to that of his nephew Julius Ceſar. To remind 
my fellow-travellers of the encomiums on the mi- 
litary abilities of Marius, which we heard from 
ſome elderly and very ſenſible French officers, 
whom we met at Aix in Provence.] 


RETURN to Metellus— In his Numidian pro- 
conſulſhip he was ſupplanted by Caius Marius, and 107, 
afterwards here at Rome underwent many other 
injuries from that able, but (as on the whole we 
muſt term him) wicked man, 

big 

Memorandum. To introduce here a contraſt 
between the characters of Metellus and Ma- 
rius, as they appeared about ſeven years after- 100. 
wards.] 


O my dear pupil, permit me to obſerve, that 
Metellus's being ſupplanted by Marius, in the 
courſe of his Numidian victories, ſeems to have 
been a moſt fortunate event for his moral charac- 
ter. To ſee his rival Marius triumph finally over 
Jugurtha, and over thoſe far more formidable 
enemies of his country, the Teutons and Cimbri; to 
ſee Marius, whom he had endeavoured to prevent 
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acquiring his firſt conſulſhip, crowned with that 
honour for ſeveral years ſucceſſively ; theſe ſpecta- 
cles muſt have been very mortifying trials to the 
proud heart of Metellus, and very humiliating, 
but therefore moſt beneficial. If you compare 
Metellus after ſuch humiliations, to Marius after 
ſuch ſucceſs and exaltation, you will have reaſon 
to be confirmed in your opinion, that the fruits of 
adverſity are often infinitely more ſalutary to the 
mind than thoſe of proſperity. 


Azour ſeven years after his having been ſup- 
planted in Numidia, Metellus ſeems to have ac- 
quired much more virtue and true glory, than 
what he was in poſſeſſion of before. About this 
time he appears in hiſtory as the moſt glorious 
character then in Rome. Marius, on the contrary, | 
(having put himſelf under the guidance of the 
worlt of counſellors, inſatiable and reſtleſs am- 
bition) was growing, gradually but ſwiftly, very 


enormouſly wicked. 
— 


AmoNnc many other violent inſults on the go- 
vernment of his country, Marius obliged the ſe- 
nators to ſwear to the obſervance of one of his 
unjuſt decrees ; inflicting the penalty of baniſh- 
ment on any who dared to refuſe that oath. 


Tax oath was adminiſtered to the ſenate, in 


the public treaſury, which is now the church of 
St, 


his 
iſh- 


i 
h of 
St, 
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St. Adrian in the Campo Vaccino, | Memorandum. 
In paſſing by that church, to defire my young 
friends to imagine themſelves ſpectators of that 

aſſembly of the Roman nobility. ] 


GRAND and ſplendid muſt that ſpectacle have 
been, as to external circumſtances; but what a 
diſmal gloom muſt have overſpread the minds both 
of the ſenate and of the ſpectators 


Or the whole Roman ſenate then pMent, but 
one refuſed the oath ; but ove ſupported the true 


dignity of his ſenatorial character ; and that one 
was Metellus, 


METELLUS choſe to ſuffer any thing rather 


than commit ſo baſe and unworthy an action. 
{© that his ſentiments had been equally noble 


while in Afric!) His reſolution appeared now 
fixed in juſtly eſteeming truth to be the great 
principle of heroic virtue. He retired from the 
forum with theſe glorious words: That to do ill 
was at all times ſhameful : to do well, when it might 
ze done with ſafety, was common: but to do well, even 
in the face of danger, was the true character of a really 
great and good man. 


Wu his friends offered to raiſe in his favour 
an oppoſition to Caius Marius, he would not 
hearken to the propoſal, nor on any account 
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conſent that for his ſake the peace of the nation 
ſhould be diſturbed. He choſe much rather to 
ſubmit to all the inconveniencies of baniſhment. 


Patris enim ſalus dulcior illi fuit, quam con- 


fpefius *. 


Wirn ſuch ſentiments Metellus left Rome. Let 
us in imagination follow him in his glorious exile, 
In all places through which he paſſed, he was 
received with the greateſt affection and eſteem ; 


| ſtrong ms of that univerſal love and reverence | 


which he had, particularly by his late noble ac. 
tions, moſt deſervedly acquired, 


RHODES was choſen by him as the place of 
his retreat. Rhodes, an iſland bleſſed, like our 
dear England, with all the beauties and bounties 
of nature. Rhodes, at that time the ſeat of com- 
merce and of all arts and ſciences in their moſt 
flouriſhing degree, and, as its principal honour, 
ſaid to abound with good and wiſe men. 


IN 


* Omnium tanid re turbati; animis, cum deterior pars oulgi 
tollere Metellum cuperet, boni cives defenderent, atrox certamen 
imminebat, nec nife multorum mortalium ſanguine urbiſque ipfius 
periculo tranſigendum, Eo tempore Q: Numidicus egregium & wirum 


& civem preftitit. Nam negue de ſententid, quam redam atgue 


Halutarem efje /ciebat, decedere; neque cuiguam cauſa periculi efſt 
voluit Gratias igitur agent ci — wi qui ſe paratos ad omnia, 


pugionibus etiam accindi, rfferebant, ægros animos leni ſermons 


mulcebat & woluntaric exilio ſolum vertit. 
; : Frenſhem. lib, 69. c. 19. 
3 
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In that happy country Metellus chiefly reſided 
during his exile, He applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the place, moral philoſophy. That employ- 
ment not only amuſed and ſhortened the tedious 
days of baniſhment, but was alſo very uſefuh to 
him on another far more important account. It 
greatly exalted his mind. Full of the ſpirit of 
that ſtudy, he looked down with pity on the con- 
dition of Marius, Apuleius, and Glaucia : he pi- 
tied even the proſperity of ſuch ſeditious and 
wicked men. Ii vero (ſays he in one of his letters 
from Rhodes) omni jure atque boneſtate interdiftt 
ſunt : ego neque aqui neque igne careo, & ſumms 
glorid fruiſcor. 


[ Memorandum. At this part of our converſation 
I may make ſomething of a philoſophical digreſ- 
ſion, on purpole to hear what my pupil has to ſay 
on the ſubject. I have often heard him with ma- 
nifeſt joy obſerve, that the condition of mankind 
being continually liable to changes of fortune, 
or at leaſt daily to ſome hopes or ſome fears, vir- 
tue can be the only ſupport on which they may 
ſteadily depend ; a check to pride in proſperity, 
and a ſolid comfort in adverſity.] 


Tas virtue of Metellus, after having ſtruggled ' 
with ſo much glory in ill fortune, was about two 
years afterwards called to the different and perhaps 
not leſs difficult trial of proſperity. Sed eundem 

D 4 | conſtat 
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conſtat pari wultu & exulem fuiſſe & reſtitutum + 
aded moderationis beneficio inter aqverſas & ſecundas 
res animi firmitate verſatus eff. On comparing 
this equanimity with his former conduct while in 
Numidia (as deſcribed by Salluſt) does it not ſeem 
very probable that Merellus's temper of mind was 
greatly improved by his late adverſities and phi. 
loſophic ſtudies ? | 


Ar his return to Rome he was met at the gates 
(perhaps at the Porta Capena near St. Sebaſtian's) 
by the ſenate and people: he entered the city in a 
manner much more glorious than in his Numidian 
triumph. Non triumphis, honoribuſque quam aut 
cauſa exilii, aut exilio, aut reditu clarior fuit Me- 


'tellus *. 


The greateſt ornament and moſt happy par- 
taker of his triumph was his ſon. 


Tu Ar excellent young man, though he was 
then at the time of life, which was moſt ſuitable | 
for the acquiſition of public honours to himſelf, 
yet had during two years Jaboured for nothing 
but his father's reſtoration. During his dear fa- 
ther's baniſhment he had conſtantly wore the 
deepeſt mourning, and had been continually and 
molt earneſtly ſoliciting the votes of the people 
for his recall. He thought no proſtrations of 

body, 
Fell Pater, 


I's 
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body, no profuſion of tears too much to enforce 
this requeſt; the object of which was more in- 
tereſting to him than his own life. 


Tas tenderneſs and earneſtneſs, with which he 
indefatigably purſued this ſollicitation, prevailed 
at length over all the power and malice of Marius. 
The ſon's and father's virtue conjorned, (how glo- 
rious an idea?) gained the univerſal good will. 
The young Metellus had the honour of recalling his 
father from baniſhment ; [| memorandum, to expa- 
tiate on this circumſtance, in converſation with 
my good young friends, while paſſing by the 
place of the Porta Capena] and was deſervedly 
ever afterwards, even to this day, known by the 
name of Metellus Pius, Memorable for ever for his 
Flial love] thus did he by his perſevering goodneſs 
to his parent when in adverſity, gain a much 
more glorious title, than what any victory or 
conquered country had ever conferred on any of 
the other heroes of his family. 


* 
THERE is ſcarce any part of theſe Roman con- 
verſations which the compiler more earneſtly 
wiſhes to deſcribe in a proper manner, than the 
moving converſation which aroſe between theſe 
three worthy young Engliſhmen on reading this 
| laſt 
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laſt paragraph of Crito's paper, however incorrect 
and unfiniſhed, | 


Bur he cannot pretend to deſcribe it. He muſt 
defire the readers to ſupply this defect from their 
own imaginations, 


0 0 


Tux young gentlemen returned from their 
morning's excurſion to their lodgings on Monte 
Pinciano. As they drew near to that part of the 
town, they overtook Crito in the ſtreet, and ſtopt 
to take him up into the coach. Crito, ſince his 
viſit to the ſick 7; ſtudent, had been walking 
about to ſeveral other places; and been buſy, 
uſaue ad defatigationem, in ſeveral other works of 
charity. Of all theſe he faid not one word to the 
company ; but in relation to the poor Hibernian, 
he enlarged, in the moſt cordial manner, on every 
circumſtance and expreſſion of joy, which that 
young man had ſhewn on being bleſſed that morn- 
ing with ſo great and ſeaſonable a relief. 


Tux young nobleman ſeemed happy to the 
heart at this account. From a principle of mo- 
deſty however he changed the ſubject of the con- 
verſation. He returned Crito thanks for his paper 


of memorandums, relative to the character of 
Metellus, which they had been juſt now reading at 


the 


II. 
ect 


uſt 


eir 
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the foot of Metella's tomb. In order to turn the 
converſation ſtill further off from the ſubject of 
his own praiſe, he began to make ſome obſerva- 
tions on the architefure of that fabric. How 
ſtrangely, added he, is that beautiful edifice diſ- 
graced by the fragments of Gozhic fortification on 
its ſummit *? How low and miſerable muſt the 
ſtate of this city have been in the times of the 
Guelps and Gibellines, when Metella's tomb, the 


arch of Titus, and temple of Janus were turned 


into Gothic forts ? 


Tux miſerable diſcords and civil wars of thoſe 
times were ſtrongly revived in my memory, re- 
plied the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, when on 


our firſt entering the town of Sienna, we ſaw al- 


moſt every houſe fortified w_ its neighbour 
by a Gothic tower, 


Tux converſation was now entirely fixed on the 
Talian hiſtory during thoſe miſerable ages: but as 
that topic has no connection with the antient 
Roman hiſtory, it ſeems very improper to trouble 
the reader with any thing concerning it. 

\. 

For the ſame reaſons it may be proper to be 
ſilent as to the tranſactions of this ſet of worthy 
men during the remainder of the day. All their 
actions at every time and in every place were 

® See Montfaucon's Journey to Tay, c. 11. 
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good and laudable: but we are confined to the 
relation of thoſe only, which bear ſome connection 
to the principal object of theſe converſations. 


| Tuzy ſeparated towards evening. At that time 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen locked himſelf 


up in his cloſet, and employed himſelf there till 


midnight in the ſtudy of Salluſt's Jugurthine war: 
in the reading of which he was particularly atten- 
tive to the character of Memmius, The young 
nobleman went to a concert at the palace of one 
of the Roman princeſſes. Crito walked to the lodg- 
ings of the Jriſb ſtudent, having heard that the 
fever was come on him more violently fince the 
morning. Crito's pupil highly pleaſed himſelf by 
writing a letter to London. In that letter the mu- 
nificence of his truly noble friend was by no 
means forgot. This letter was written indeed 


- folely for the ſake of tranſmitting to England an 


early and full account of that noble act of 
charity. 


CHAP. 
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— — 


CHAP. III. 


TariRTEENTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


1 morning the young gentlemen went 

early to Crito's lodgings, but were informed, 
that he had fat up all night with the ſick Viss 
painter, and was gone at preſent to refreſh him- 
ſelf by a walk in the Negroni gardens at the foot 
of the Viminal hill. 


Trxy followed him, and found him there 
ſtanding alone before that portico, in which are 


the two famous ſtatues * called thoſe of Sylla and 
Caius Marius, 


LitTLE did I expe, ſaid the young nobleman 
with a benevolent ſmile, to have met you, dear 
ſir, in ſuch bad company; eſpecially after your 
having paſt a whole night in ſo charitable a man- 
ner. It ſtill more ſurprizes me, as you propoſed 
to enter to-day on the character of Rutilius: Ru- 
tilius, whom Velleius ſtiles virum non ſæ uli ſui, 
ſed omnis ævi optimum; and whom yourſelf have 
frequently, in my hearing, called the beſt man of 


heathen 


It is not abſolutely certain that theſe two ſtatues repreſent 
thoſe two characters. One of them is indeed univerſally agreed 


to be that of Caius Marius : but as to the other, the opinions 
of antiquarians differ, 
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heathen Rome. To Rutilius's character you pra- 
poſed, I think, to join that of Scevola.. 
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coup have wiſhed indeed, replied Crito, that 
inſtead of Marius and ꝙlla. Rutilius and Scævola 
had been ſeated on theſe curule chairs. If the 
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i N ſculptor's art had been employed on ſuch worthy 
iþ 15 fubjects, I believe our two young friends will ac- 
0 knowledge, that no academic grove filled with 
[A ; the ſtatues of true philoſophers, no ſenate-houſe 
it it : adorned with thoſe of true patriots, would have 


| 
It | been more venerable than zhis ſmall portico. 
1400 | 
i N Bur it was with heſe two bloody tyrants that 
0 Rutiljus and Scævola lived. As long as good men 
Fl continue in this world, they muſt continue alſo 
j i liable to be injured and perſecuted by the wicked. 
3188 The time will ſoon come, the hour of death, 
it i when they will be ſeparated for ever and for 
4 ever. 
Wb: 
| ja CRITO now ſtood filent for ſome moments. 
it Tk He then leaned on the rails of the portico, and 
| j "e proceeded in the following manner. 
Wt - 
0 it Ir I am to be permitted to trouble you this 
i | morning with {ſomething like a college lecture on 
. the character of Rutilius, in what manner can I 
[1 better begin it, than by obſerving that he lived in 


the midſt of the greateſt wickedneſs, yet never did 
| | | he 


* 
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he abate his goodneſs, nor degenerate from the 
happy and exalted ſtate of mind, in which his in- 
tegrity had placed him? 


The method by which he preſerved himſelf 
from the contagion of ſuch bad examples is highly 
worthy our attention. Rutilius was from his youth 
a ſincere lover not only of literature but of virtue. 
He was in his youth placed under the guidance 
of the moſt virtucus perſons of his times: he 
afterwards continued always to keep himſelf con- 
nected with good men, and (what is far more be- 
neficial) conſtantly employed in the ſtudy of good, 
that 1s virtuous books. 


Bur let us, while talking on ſuch a ſubject, 
turn with abhorrence from eſe two infernal cha- 
racters, 


——Gemine peſtes, cognomine Dire 
Quas, & Tartaream Nox intempeſta Meg eram 
Uno eodemque tulit partu. 


LET us retire in this ſolemn walk of lofty 
cypreſſes, and fix our thoughts on Rutilius: whoſe 
memory indeed is, in compariſon with theirs, as 
ſweet and balmy; as in compariſon with a ſick 
chamber, this freſh morning air is; breathing as 
it does by that fountain, and over that orange- 
garden now all in flower. 


Tzu 
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Tux company now paſſed between the two 
fountains up into the cypreſs-walk : their conver- 
ſation was on the wretched times of Marius and 
Hlla. 


Tur Roman, hiſtory of this age, (ſaid Crito, 
taking out his roll of papers, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the young nobleman) ſeems to reſemble a 
Picture, in which are ſome very ſtrong lights ſur- 
rounded with deep ſhades. For diſmal and black 
as this age was in general, yet was it illuminated 
by ſome few illuſtrious examples, whoſe virtues 
poured forth exceſſive ſplendor. Among innume- 
rable multitudes of wicked men, it produced ſome 
few perſons of ſuch glorious characters, as (to - 
uſe ſome of Tully's expreſſions) vix ut nati ſed ab 
aliquo Deo ficti eſſe videantur. | 


PzxHays the ſame obſervation will hold in 
ſome meaſure true in relation to the hiſtory of all 
bad times. I remember ſome Latin verſes of one 
of our countrymen, which may be applied to this 
ſubject. 


DEUM nam tempore in omni 
Diſperfiſſe velut ſtellas hinc inde locorum 
Splendidiora animi quaſi quædam lumina, ut illis 
Accenſa exemplis ſe degener efferat ætas. 
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Ir is impoſſible for a ſtudent of hiſtory to find 
any more pleaſing objects of his contemplations, 
than ſuch characters as thefe, | 


In the venerable volumes of ſacred hiſtory we 
ſee with admiration and love the moſt boly, the 
molt beneficent perſons condeſcending to live in 
the midſt of a generation of vipert. But let me 
check theſe thoughts, nor improperly intermingle 
ſacred meditations in a courſe of ſtudies: * are 
of another nature. 


RUTILIUS avs US 

1 Rufus paſſed his early years under 

the direction of Scipio Æmilianus, and Me- 
tellus Numidicus. He gave, it is probable, due 
attention to the beſt part of their characters: 
though in general it muſt be owned by their 
greateſt admirers, that Rutilius had more under- 
ſtanding in the ſcience of virtue than either of theſe 
his teachers, 


My papers of memorandums relating to this 
ſubject contain ſome other more venerable names. 
Facillimꝭ & in optimam partem, cognaſcuntur ada- 
leſcentes, qui ſe ad claros & ſapientes.— R. Rutilii 
adoleſcentiam ad opinionem & innocentiæ & juris 

Vor. I. E ſei cientiæ, 
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ſeientie, P. Mucii commendavit domus. Ejus 
adoleſcentis familiaritate delefiatus ef C. Lælius 
ſapiens f. | | 
3 | 1 Bur let us proceed to his more mature years. 
1 is Rutilius paſſed much of his life in ſtudy; and 
5 | with ſuch application as to become in courſe of 
| Mi time the moſt learned man of Rome. 
li ö | 
+1108 
| L 4 Hz made a very great progreſs in the ſtudy of 
| ö 14 the laws of his country: but his favourite ſciences 
ht 1 ; were Grecian literature, hiſtory, and moral pbiloſo- 
0 [ phy. He himſelf wrote the Biſtory of his own 
„ country, and of his wwn life: (both of which 
Wi! works are unfortunately loſt) in philoſophy he | 
i | . advanced ſo far, as to be juſtly eſteemed both in 
1 knowledge and practice the moſt perfect of the 
[| | ſtoic ſect. 
1171408 
1 RR | | 
NT! + RUTILIUS was endowed alſo with great 
j 1 military abilities, and with true political merit. 
| 3 He roſe to the higheſt offices of the ſtate. 
bt | You, dear fir, (in faying this Crito turned to 
fi the eldeſt of his young friends) will not be ſur. 


—— — 


prized, that coming to ſuch honours after ſuch a 
preparation Rutilius ſhould willingly labour, inceſ- 
ſantly and indefatigably labour, for the fecurity of 
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his own country, and the benefit of all man» 
kind. ; 2 


He was conſul at the time when the Roman 
dominions were threatened with dgruction by the 
vaſt inundation of the Cimbri and Teutons, thoſe 
types of the Goths * and Huns, Mallius, his col. 
league in the conſulſhip, was defeated by them. 
Periere, duo Mallii filii, cum odginta millibys Ra- 
manorum ſoctorumque, itemque calynum &. lixarum 
millibus guauraginta. Non ex omni numero amplius 
decem hominibus, qui nuncii cladis eſſent, effugere 1. 


Timor Rome grandis fuit quantus vix Amit 
gempore bellis. Punicis t. 


Toon it was not the fortune of Rutilius to 
be oppoſed to the formidable and victorious ene- 
my in the field, yet had he the merit of being 
the great ſupporter of his country againſt them. 


Ix that exigence of his country he formed a 


power which ſupplied amply her great loſs. He 
levied freſh forces, and diſciplined them with the 
greateſt care, That this his diſcipline was in 


The Cimbri and Teutexs overflowed G „Francs, and 


Spain, almoſt in the ſame manner as the Goths and Vandali did 
five centuries afterwards, 


+ Frenſb, lib. Ixvii. c. 3. 


1 Eutropius, lib. 5 _ 
E 2 reality 


105. 
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reality ſomething very important in the military 
art, ſeems manifeſt from ſeveral circumſtances: 
firſt, becauſe the exerciſe of the campi dottores, 
then inſtituted by Rutilius, continued always after- 
wards part of the Roman art of war: and ſecondly, 
becauſe Caius Marius, when he marched againſt 
the Cimbri, choſe theſe new levies thus raiſed and 
diſciplined by Rutihus, in preference to his own 
veteran troops, which he had commanded while 
in Afric, Sic effefius (ſays Frenſhemius) ille exercitus 
oft, qui paſtea C. Mario ducente, terrorem Europe 
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NMI 
| ; [10 Cimbroſque, Teutoneſque profiravit, | 
(134 CEE | 
. Bur it is by no means ſuitable to my profeſ- | 
j ſion to be talking of the art military. In relation 
1 to the military hiſtory of Rome at this period, you : 
[71088 muſt recolle& many ſenſible reflections made by 
. your acquaintance the French officer at Aix in a 
Wl Provence ;.'and alſo by the officer in the Sardinian 
19 ; ſervice, with whom you viewed the plain of Ver- a 
[11148 celli. 
1 0 Bor there is one part of Rutilius's diſcipline, n 
I | | . "FX . 4 d. 
ij j on which an eccleſiaſtic may ſpeak with propriety 
| is I mean Rutilius's behaviour to his fon, whom ; 
Mt! (credo Q: Metelli imperatoris ſui exemplum ſecutus) 
j 1 i he obliged to begin his military profeſſion in the 
| | | þ very loweſt rank. The young man ſerved without oY 
1 | any indulgence or diſtinction as a common le- - 
15 gionary ſoldier, in that very army in which his 
1 | | father 
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father preſided as general, and as conſul; and 
thus, by long pradtice of obedience, learnt how to 
make himſelf at length worthy to command, 


PERMuIT me, dear fir, ſaid Crito's pupil, to 
recolle& ſome of your obſervations, which I heard 
when at Vercelli. While we two were returning 
alone from the plain to the inn, you obſerved to 
me, I well remember, that Caius Marius, though 
very brave and able himſelf, yet owed much of 
his glory to the labours of other men; ſuch as 
Metellus Rutilius, and Catulus. The glory of the 
great victory at Vercelli in particular was attributed 
to Marius, though certainly Catulus had a more 
juſt claim . Such a robbery of glory, you ob- 
ſerved, ſometimes happens to men of very great 
and real merit : as if on purpoſe that they might 
be taught to elevate their aims and deſigns to a 
much more certain, as well as more noble object, 
than the praiſe of mankind. ; 


I RECOLLECT alſo your obſervation in relation 
to Catulus. How unworthy ſoever of commenda- 
tion the memory of that Roman may be in general, 
yet ſome of his actions were very laudable: par- 
ticularly his gratitude and piety in building a tem- 


Caio Mario & 9, Catulo contra Cimbros pugnatum eff. 
Sed @ Catuli parte felicizs. In prælis tria & triginta figng 
Cimbris ſublata ſunt: gx his exercitus Marii duo repertavit, 
Catuli exercitus xxxi. | ; 
E3 ple 
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moſt chriſtian philoſopher or ſaint may conde- 
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ple on account of the victory at Vercelli, and do- 
dicating it with this humble inſcription: 


* Ka. 


FORTUNE HU]US DIEL 


Bo r pardon me for this interruption, (my two 
friends here, I am ſure, will excuſe it) and pray 
return to your Rutilius, 


W1rTx peculiar pleaſure, replied Crito, ought I 
to reſume the ſubje of this morning's conver. 
ſation: for we are naw coming to that part of 
Rutilius's life, which is ſo very laudable, that the 


ſcend to conſider it with approbation, though 
unaccuſtomed to exerciſe his contemplation on 
any object beneath the virtues of heaven, 


Ir is the glory of many heroes of the chriſtian 
church, that they were indefatigable in doing 
good to mankind; couragious and patient in 
ſuffering evil; evil inflicted on them for having 
done that good. Does nat the hiſtory of Rutilius's 
life contain ſome virtues of a ſimilar, though infe- 
rior ſpecies ? N _ 


RUTILIUS, in the g8th year before the 
chriſtian æra, accompanied Scævola to his govern- 
ment of Aa Minor, and greatly aſſiſted that 

| excellent 


III. 
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excellent man in relieving the miſeries of the 
inhabitants of that large and populous province. 


IT ſeemed indeed a moſt happy omen of the 
admirable wiſdom and goodneſs of Scævola's go- 
vernment, that he began it by making choice of 
this his virtuous friend Rutilius as his lieutenant- 
governor and principal counſellor; nor, on the 
other hand, was it a leſs honour to Rutilius him- 
ſelf, that he was choſen by ſuch a man to be his 
fellow-labourer in ſuch a work. | 


Turin united examples produced very happy 
effects even in other provinces. For ſuffer me to 


add, (a note on my paper reminds me of this 


circumſtance) that it ſeems much to the honour of 
this part of the Reman hiſtory, that about this 
ſame time Sicily alſo was bleſſed with good gover- 
nors. Aſellio and C. Longus imitated in that pro- 
vince the glorious conduct of Scævola and Kutilius 
in Ma. Permit me to read to you ſome few 
lines, which I find I have tranſcribed in my me- 
morandum papers on this account from Frenſbe- 
mius, lib. Ixx. c. 13, 14. 


L. Aﬀellio, quem recent Q.: Scævulæ gloria lauda- 
bili æmulatione accenderat, optimum ex amicis C. 
Longum ſecum in Siciliam legatum & adjutorem 
duxit. Hujus confiliis & operd (& etiam Publii, 
Romani equitis, quem vidit & wvalds laudat Dio- 

„ dorus) 
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dorus) Aſellio juriſdiftionem ſuam preclart abſolvit: 
optima inſtituta toto imperii ſui tempore conſtanter 
retinuit: & ita deceſſit ex Sicilid, ut quam intra- 
verat miſerrimè udfectam inſulam, eam tantim non ad 
priſtine felicitatis exemplum beatam forentemque re- 
linqueret, 


5 
 Warxins and reading at the ſame time, Crit 
had thus far proceeded in his paper, when, being 
come to ſome antique ſtone chairs, (which are 
placed in that central part of the Negroni garden, 
from whence there is a view of the noble northern 
front of the adjoining church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore) he begged leave to ſit down: the 
company ſat down with him, and for ſome time 
entered into converſation on the nature and great 
im portance of provincial government, 


I navs often wiſhed, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, to find ſome well-written trea· 
tiſe on the nature and duties of provincial go- 
vernment. How happy would it have been, if 
Rutilius, or Scævola; or if i in later times Pliny 
had left any thing in writing on this ſubje&? 
The nature of this office they muſt have well un- 
derſtood, as they practiſed ſo well its duties. ' 


es how happy above al, if the book written 
expreſsly on this account by Tully for the uſe of 
his brother had been till now preſerved? From 
the 
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the noble contents of his firſt epiſtle, ad Quintum 
fratrem, we may make ſome eſtimate of the ex- 
cellence of that treatiſe, 


Svcu a treatiſe muſt ſurely have been capable 
of producing great good in thoſe ages; when 
the happineſs of many European, Afiatie, and 
African provinces depended on the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of their governors, the great men of 
this city, | 


Tur general precepts of it would alfo doubtleſs 
be in great meaſure applicable to the Americas 
governments of modern times, 


Sous few evenings ago I paſſed a ſolitary hour 
in that magnificent church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. The firſt gold, which ever came to Europe 
from the Weſt Indies, was, it is ſaid, employed in 
the rich gilding of the inſide of that church. 
While I fat admiring it, I could not avoid re- 
flecting, how bleſſed and heavenly a work might 
have been done in the times of the firſt diſcovery 
of America. If the European governors of its 
vaſt provinces had been then actuated by the true 
ſpirit of the duty of their office, what great ho- 
nour and benefit, what infinite advantage might 
they have procured mutually to the inhabitants 
both of the old and new world? 


Even 
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Even at preſent, itſhould ſeem probable, that 
very conſiderable good may be done in America 
by the governors of our own provinces, in ſeveral 
different reſpects, but particularly if they, or rather 
if ſome of the great men in the government at 
home, would endeavour by ſome good and wiſe 
new laws, to alleviate the heavy yoke,. under 
which our negro-ſlaves groan. But full as Ex- 
gliſbmen are of the nobleſt ideas of liberty, pro- 
perty, and the natural rights and equality of man- 
kind, how little do they ever think of applying 
thoſe principles to this caſe ? 
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Bur let me not interrupt our good inſtructor 
any longer : let us return to the conſideration of 
Rutilius and Scevola's government, 


To-Morrow, replied Crito, when we ſhall be 
engaged in the life of Scævola, (for, contrary to 
my firſt intention, I muſt deſire leave to defer 
the conſideration of his character till to-morrow ) 
we may talk more at large on this ſubject. At 
preſent, if you pleaſe, we will confine our attention 
to Rutilius; and proceed to conſider him in the 
follewing moſt ſhining part of bis hiftory ; as ſuf- 

— Ffering for the good which be had done, 


IT is no wonder, that a perſon of ſuch a 


character as Rulilius ſhould be envied and hated 
by 


efer 


tion 
the 


ted 
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by the bad: but it ſtrongly marks the extreme 
wickedneſs and vileneſs of the Romans of his time, 
that there ſhould be found among them, men ſo 
loſt to all ſenſe of gratitude and truth, as moſt 
impudently to accuſe him before the principal 
tribunal of his country, as guilty of oppreſſion 
in the province of Aa; him, whoſe conduct there 
was moſt remarkably the contrary; him, the 
hiſtory of whoſe whole life really was in all its 
parts exemplum ſummæ innocentiæ & ſanctitatis. 
But the extreme malice of Rutilius's enemies (as 
is frequently the caſe) ſerved only to crown him 
with ſtill greater honour and happineſs. 


PerRMIT me, continued Crito, looking on his 
papers of notes, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, to refer you for 
the particulars of this hiſtory to Frenſbemiuss am- 
ple and elegant compilation. On your return 


to 


N « 


® Tudicia publica adverſus a ci vet inſtituta, jam in 
perniciem bonorum verteb antur. P. Ratilius, cum confelſtone om- 
nium p- obitatis atque innocentiæ exemplun: haberetur, repetundarum 
poſtulabat ur, longiſimè a moribus ejus abhorrente crimine Sed 
guia contra publicanorum injuriam Afiam defenderat. conſpiratione 
equitum, penes quem ordinem tum erant judicia, facile & calun- 
niatores improbos, & judices perjuros nactus eff, Et quo magis 
ciamus, guales potiſſimum habuerit adverſarios, pracipuus ei con- 
demnationis autor Apicius extitit : haud minis iis temporibus luxu 
infamis quam poſtea Tiberio imperante Marcus fuit. 

Sed res tam indigna non oppreſſit virtutem clariſimi viri : ſed 
illuftravit. Jam primum neque capillum barbamwve reorum more. 
promifit, veſtemve mutavit, aut deprecatus quenquam oft : & 


quum 
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to youx lodging this morning, I could wiſh, that 
while I am taking an hour's ſleep (for I begin to 
find myſelf rather faint from my fatigue of laſt 


night) you, dear fir, would be ſo kind as to read 


and converſe on thoſe chapters with your two 
worthy friends, 


gm ſummis oratonibus L. Crafſe, M. Antonio amici. vteretur, 


zeutrum adbibere uolu t, injuriam interpretatus innocentiæ, ſi que 
malos quan ogue defendifſet eloguentia, ad eam in ſuo periculo 


 confugere videretur © paulum partium C. Cotte tribuit, diſertiſſime 


adoleſcenti, ſed ſororis flis. Dixit & cauſam illam ex parte 
quidam Q. Mucius, gui proconſul illius in Afia fuerat, majore 
wir juriſprudentiæ quam eloguentiæ famd, Ceterum ipſe P. Ru- 
filius Socratem Athenienſem imitatus, quum præter pecunias captas, 
n gaz ad ſuſpicionem fluprorum atque libidinum pertinerent 
audiuiſſet, ita reſpondit, ut objeta quidem e dilueret ; cæte- 
ram neque ſupplicaret judicibus, neque verbum ei ullum mollius 
ant viro bono indignum eucret, reiqut magis public, quam ſuam 
vicem miſeraretur. Sed ille, guum opinions bonorum omnium pro 
abſeluto haberetur, Icelere judicum, non fine gemitu civitatis, off 


* * 


condemnatus. 

Hujus tam infamis oferis particeps etiam fuiſſe C. Marins ere- 
ditur per inimicitiam Metelli infeftus Rutilio, & communi adverſus 
bonos odio, quorum veris meritiſpue laudibus barbarum ingenium 
gravabatur. Jacircò Rutilius nullo inter tales commorandi defede» 
rio, Mitylenem relifis urbe migravit, quanquam exilium ei nou 
Jufſum erat. Bona tamen publicata; majore rubore judicum, quam 
domini damns. Minorem enim ei pecuniam fuiſſi, quam æfimata 
bis effet, eamgue omnem j uſſ is legitimiſque titulis ad eam perveniſſe 
palcfactum eſt. 

Itague neque aufteritas ſummi viri, nequs facultates ullum ex 
Bec judicio detrimentum paſſe, quin magis ornate, audtægue furs 
rant, Simul enim Aſiam eum petere percrebuit, omnes provincie 
civitates legatos obviam miſerunt, ubicunque ſeceſſum optaviſſety 
= ua deferentes: & profiſciſcenti, ne quid deefſet, Q, Mucii 

beralitas providerat: deinde in Afiam ingreſſum quotggot illum 
antee reges natione/que cognorant, tanta accipere munera coegerunt, 
t multd copicfior ¶ et exul, quam ante judicium conſularis in urbe 
uralt. 
1 Exulere aliguis hoc loco an triumphare Juftins dixerit ? 
. Frenſhemius, lib, Ixx. c. 52, 53, 54, 55. 
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Faom Frenſbemius's compilation you will turn 
with pleaſure to your favourite book Tully de Ora- 
tore: a book which will now probably afford you 
particular entertainment, as we are now engaged 
in thoſe times of the Roman hiſtory, in which the 
famous orators, (the heroes of that fable) Craſſus 
and Antony, flouriſhed. In the firſt part of that 
treatiſe, you will find a chapter or two relative to 
Rutilius; from which Frenſhemius has tranſcribed 
ſeveral lines, with but little alteration, 


Permit me only to obſerve at preſent from 
my memorandum-papers, that Rutilius in the 
former part of his life had always diſapproved of 
the arts of oratory, then commonly uſed to cap- 
tivate the minds of the magiſtrates, while ſeated 
on the tribunal of juſtice. Neque vero ſelum hac 
dixit fed & ipſe ſenfit & fecit. In ſua enim cauſd 
non modo ſuppler judicibus efſe noluit, ſed ne orna- 
tis quidem cauſam dici ſuam, quam fimplex oratio 
veritatis ferebat. Imitatus eſt homo Romanus & 
conſularis veterem illum Socratem, qui cum omnium 
ſapientiſimus eſſet, ſanũt iſimègue vixiſſet, in judicio 
capitis ita pro ſe dixit, ut non ſupplex aut reus, ſed 
magiſter aut dominus videretur eſſe judicum, Surely, 
dear fir, never was there a more majeſtic appear- 
| ance at the bar either of the Athenian or Roman 
tribunal, than that of theſe two great men. 


. Nos 


 confugere videretur © paulum partium C. Cotte tribuit, diſertiſſims 
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to youx lodging this morning, I could wiſh, that 
while Iam raking an hour's ſleep (for I begin to 
find myſelf rather faint from my fatigue of la 
night) you, dear fir, would be ſo kind as to read 
and converſe on thoſe chapters with your two 


worthy friends, 
quam fummis oratonibus L. Crafſe, M. Antonio amicis ateretur, 


zeutrum adbibere wolu t, injuriam interpretatus innocentiæ, ſi que 
malos guan'ogue defendiſſjet eloguentia, ad eam in ſuo periculo 


adoleſcenti, ſed fororis filio. Dixit & cauſam illam ex parte 
quidam QA. Mucius, gui proconſul illius in Afia fuerat, majore 
wir juriſprudentiæ quam eloguentiæ fam. Ceterum ipſe P. Ru- 
filius Socratem Athenienſem imitatus, quum præter pecunias captas, 
n gur ad ſuſpicionem fluprorum atque libidinum pertinerent 
audi uiſſet, ita reſponait, ut oljecta quidem _ diluertt ; cate 
ram meqgue ſupplicaret judicibus, neque verbum ei ullum mollius 
ext viro bono indignum ucret, reigqut magis publica, quam ſuam 
vicem mi ſeraretur. Sed ille, quum opinione bonorum omnium pro 
abhſoluto haberetur, ſcelere judicum, non fine gemitu civitatis, eſt 
condemmatus. : | | 

Hujus tam infamis oferis particeps etiam fuiſſe C. Marins ere- 
ditur per inimicitiam Metelli infeſtus Rutilio, & communi adverſus 
bonos odio, quorum Teris meritiſque laudibus barbarum ingenium 
gravabatur. Jacircꝰ Rutilius nullo inter tales commorandi defide- 
rio, Mitylenem relidd urbe migravit, quanquam exilium ei nou 
Jufſum erat. Bona tamen publicata; majore rubore judicum, quam 
demini damns. Minorem enim ei pecuniam fuiſ/t, quam aftimata 
bis effet, eamque omnem juſiis legitimiſque titulic ad eam perveniſſe 
gatefadum eſt. 

Itague neque aucteritas ſummi viri, nequs facultates ullum ex 
hoe judicio detrimentum paſſe, quin magis ornate, audtægue fut- 
rant, Simul enim A/iam eum petere percrebuit, omnes provincie 
civitates legatos obwviam miſerunt, ubicunque ſeceſſum optaviſſet, 
7 ua deferentes: & profiſciſcenti, ne quid deefſet, Q. Mocii 

beralitas providerat: deinde in Afiam ingreſſum quotggot illum 
antee reges natione/que cognorant, tanta accipere munera coegerunt, 
er multd copicfior efjet exul, quam ante judicium conſularis iu urbe 
verat, | 
2 Exalere aliguis hoc loco an triumphare Juſtins dixerit ? 
| Frenſhemius, lib, Ixx, c. 52, 53, $4» 55. 
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FxoM Frenſhemius's compilation you will turn 
with pleaſure to your favourite book Tully de Ora- 
tore: a book which will now probably afford you 
particular entertainment, as we are now engaged 
in thoſe times of the Roman hiſtory, in which the 
famous orators, (the heroes of that fable) Craſſus 
and Antony, flouriſhed. In the firſt part of that 
treatiſe, you will find a chapter or two relative to 
Rutilius ; from which Frenſhemius has tranſcribed 
ſeveral lines, with but little alteration, 


PERMIT me only to obſerve at preſent from 
my memorandum-papers, that Rutilius in the 
former part of his life had always diſapproved of 
the arts of oratory, then commonly uſed to cap- 
tivate the minds of the magiſtrates, while ſeated 
on the tribunal of juſtice. Neque vero ſolum hac 
dixit fed & ipſe ſenſit & fecit. In ſua enim cauſã 
non modo ſuppler judicibus eſſe noluit, ſed ne orna 
tis quidem cauſam dici ſuam, quim fimplex oratio 
veritatis ferebat. Imitatus eſt homo Romanus & 
conſularis veterem illum Socratem, qui cum omnium 
ſapientiſſimus efſet, ſan#iſimeque vixiſſet, in judicio 
capitis ita pro ſe dixit, ut non ſupplex aut reus, ſed 
magiſter aut dominus videretur eſſe judicum, Surely, 
dear fir, never was there a more majeſtic appear- 
ance at the bar either of the Athenian or Roman 
tribunal, than that of theſe two great men. 


g Non 
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Nox ought we to look on the exile of Rutilius 
{which, together with the confiſcation of his for- 
tune was the moſt unjuſt confequence of this trial} 
in any other light, than as the greateſt happi- 
neſs which could poſſibly have been contrived for 
him. It is indeed very much to be obſerved, 
that, how contrary ſoever appearances may ſomes 
times be, yet, on the whole, happineſs even 
here, is never loſt; it is often encreaſed by 
rigorouſly adhering to virtue, | 


Ii enim Romam flatim ſecuti ſunt caſus, ut dona- 
tum illi a diis immortalibus exilium eſſe videretur. 
(Let me apply ſome expreſſions of Tully and of 
Kenophon to this ſubject.) Ego enim te, Rutili, 
cum virtule, tum exilii opportunitate Otopmht gave 
wuidu, Nam tibi pro virtute animi conftantiaque 
tud civilis ferri ſubeunda fuit crudelitas, aut fiqua 
te fortuna & cede vindicaſſet, eadem eſſe te funerum 
patriæ ſpectatorem coegiſſet, | 


Trar Rutilius was ſenſible of this his happi- 
neſs, is manifeſt from his refuſal of the offer which 
Hlla made to reſtore him; and from his anſwer to 
one of his friends, who told him, when he left 
Rome, as a comfort, Brevi inftare bella civilia; && 
emnes exules redituros : Quid tibi fect, reſpondit Ru- 
tilius, ut mibi mulls pejorem reditum quam exitum 
optares ? 

PrxOvIDegENCE 
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ProviDence indulgently removed him far 
from the horrid ſcenes of the civil wars and ty- 
rannic cruelties of Marius and Hlla. (In ſaying 
this, Crito turned to his pay ) 


Exroęa d' BN vrayt Zeus tert xoving 
Ex & aldα“ννν,p˖., th da] ert xvd ou. 


Fax removed from the ſad ſpectacles of the 
extreme wickedneſs and puniſhments of his coun- 
try, Rutilius found himſelf ſettled in the moſt 
beautiful part of the world, the 4/atic coaſt, the 
country of Homer. Proſecuting there at caſe his 
literary ſtudies, ea habuit ſolatia que non modo ſe- 

datis moleſtiis jucunda, ſed etiam ' herentibus fals- 
taria eſſe poſſunt. 


I wis I had ſome exact chronological tables, 
which would inform me what philoſophers or 
other learned men were then living in Aſa Minor. 
I ſhould be glad, my dear pupil, if you would 
examine that point. It will be ſome pleaſure to 
you to find the names of thoſe who were probably 
the friends or learned acquaintance of Rutilius 


during his reſidence in that land. But to pro- 
ceed. 


SEVERAL years did he live in honour, peace, 
and plenty among the grateful Afatics; and when 


at 


— 
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at laſt that unhappy nation, ſeduced by the inſtiga- 
tions of Mitbridates, and driven almoſt to madneſs 
by the continued tyranny of the Roman governors, 
roſe in one general inſurrection on their oppreſ- 
ſors; when in one day all the fpacious provinces 
of that country ſtreamed with blood, (every perſon 
that bore the name of Lalian, whether maſters or 
ſervants, women or children, being without pity 
maſſacred, to the number of eighty thouſand) even 
then Rutilius's goodneſs ſeems to Ton been ** 
| 


Tux antient writers indeed attribute the preſer- 
vation of Rulilius to the circumſtance of his having 
on that day, when the dreadful tumult firſt began, 
put on a Grecian inſtead of a Roman habit: and 
indeed it ſeems very probable that ſuch a diſguiſe 
in that ſcene of general confuſion, might, under 
providence, be of great ſervice to him. But 1 
cannot help thinking that (known fo well as Ratt- 
kus was in that country) many Afetics muſt gladly 
have winked at his eſcape. 


Hs rox contains ſeveral inſtances of mercy 
ſhewn to particular perſons in the midſt of the 
moſt furious national revenge. I find I have 
noted down on my memorandum-papers.two of 
thoſe inſtances, 


Is 


55 


Ix the Srrilian veſpers, which perhaps may be 
not improperly compared to this Afatic maſſacre, 
the people in the height of their vindictive rage 
ſpared two French gentlemen *®. One of them 

was Guillaume des Porcelets; who in the govern» 
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ment of Calata Pini (where he commanded ſeveral 
years) had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
equity, moderation, Mildneſs, and piety. He owed 
his life entirely tothe impreſſion, which his virtue 
had made on all under his government; and by 
univerſal conſent he was allawed a well-furniſhed 
ſhip to convey him wherever he pleaſed. The 
other was Philip de Scalambre, governor of the 
Palley of Noto; he was highly eſteemed for wiſdom 
and liberality, and had always diſcountenanced 
the licentiouſneſs of his countrymen : his preſer- 
vation alſo was the effect of the high idea uni- 
verſally entertained of his juſtice and philan- 
thropy. | 


In the more antient hiſtory of Sicily, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, (after ſome pauſe of recollection) I think 
I remember an action of the ſame kind. Wag 
not the daughter of Damoephilus ſpared on the 
ſame account in the times of Eunus ? But her 

Vol. II. PS virtue 


* See Villaret's Hiſtory of France. 


+ Filiz guidem Damopbili, que adbuc in puellari etate conſti> | 
tuta e at, modis omn'bus pepercerunt : qudd ingin'o mitis ſervitiam 
farentum qua poterat humanitate emendabat, fomenta 2 

alimenta 
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virtue was not of a public nature, like that of 


Philip de Scalambre or Rutilius, Her merit was 


confined intrd domeſticos parietes ; though ſurely 


it was not therefore leſs lovely. 


Bur pleaſing as this ſubject is, let us not dwell 
on it any longer. The paleneſs of your cheeks 
ſhews too plainly how much you want ſome reſt 


and refreſhment after the fatigues of your charita- 


ble vigils of laſt night. Let us perſuade you to 
return to your lodgings. The coach is ſtanding at 
the garden-gate : let us wait on you to it : and let 
me promiſe you, in the name of my two dear 
friends here, that we will not diſturb you during 
the remainder of the day. | 


* 
* 
* 


CRITO being gone home, the reſt of the 
company began to conſider in what manner they 
might beſt employ the remainder of the morning. 
The young nobleman propoſed to make a viſit to 

the 


alimenta nexis dilargiendo. Duibus rebus eam apud omnes com- 
para vit gratiam, ut inter hanc converfionem fortune, in tanta 
illã hominum agreſiium & perditorum licentia fuerit nemo, gui 
ullã eam injuria vel afficere willet, wel affici pateretur. Sic inter 
eps per aliguod trmpus modeſt? verecundegue ſervata ; mox, conſenſs 
exterorum, ab Hermia cujus in eã defefione primaria auftoritat 
ui, ad Cataneajium urbem, ubi projinguer habebat, deducta efts 


Frenſb. lib. 56. C. 35, 
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the French academy in the Corſo “; his two friends 
readily conſented to attend him thither, 


Ar the gate of that academy they accidentally 
met two French gentlemen, with whom the Engliſh 
nobleman had made ſome acquaintance in the pre- 
ceding year during his ſtay at Paris: one a young 
marquis of high rank and fortune; the other a 
very ſenſible eccleſiaſtic his tutor. 


Mucn mutual pleaſure was expreſſed on this 
accidental meeting, The marquis, after ſome 
time paſſed in obſerying the curioſities of the aca- 
demy with the Engl; gentlemen, earneſtly preſſed 
them to honour him with their company at dinner 
to-day. This invitation was the more readily ac- 
cepted, as they imagined that Cito would after his 
late fatigue be very glad to be left alone for ſome 
hours. | | 


Ar table, after much general and lively conver- 
ſation, the Eng nobleman politely introduced 
the topic of the magnificent and glorious deſigns 


of Lauis the XIVth. But before that topic was 


near exhauſted, the converſation accidentally wan- 
F 2 dered 


* Pallazxo dell academia, inſtituta da Luigi XIV. Re di Francia, 
fer i nationali France fludiofs della pittura, ſcultura, & archi- 
tettura ; colla liberal permiſſione al publico di effercitarviſi in tali 
erti per il commodo della eſpofitione quotidiana dil Nude, & dii . 
delli delle piu rare ſtatus ed altri ſegui della Romana mognificenza, f 
6xtichi, che moderni, : 
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dered to the hiſtory of France during the preced- 
ing reigns. The eldeſt of the young Engi/omen 
dwelt with pleaſure on the many amiable parts of 
the character of Henry the Fourth. The French 


eccleſiaſtic ſpoke with due horror of the civil wars. 


during the reigns of Henry the Third, and Chart 
the Ninth, 


ON cifing from table the company divided. 
The two young noblemen went together to make 
their afternoon viſits to ſome of the foreign em- 
baſſadors, and concluded the evening at an aſſem- 
bly in the palace of one of the Roman prin- 
ceſſes. 


The eldeſt of the Englih gentlemen being de- 
ſirous of making the beſt uſe of this opportunity 
to inform himſelf in ſome particulars relative to 
the French civil wars, (the hiſtory of which he 
had formerly read with great application in Davila 
and other writers) prevailed on the learned French 
abbe to take an evening's airing with him in the 
coach between Porta del Popolo and Ponte Mallb. 


He afterwards retired to his lodgings, and ſat 


down to his parliamentary ſtudies. 


CRITO's pupil took a ſhort evening ride, ac- 
companied by his grey-headed Ergo ſervant : an 
honeſt and grateful ſervant, who had lived in the 


family above thirty years; and who, notwithſtand- 


ing 
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ing his now advanced time of life, mould attend 
his dear young maſter in all the dangers and fa- 
tigues of this long Italian journey. His young 
maſter had given him the name of Adam, in al- 
luſion to a character of the ſame worthy temper 
deſcribed in Sbateſpear s As YOU LIKE'1T. 


Tuzy rode towards Monte Mario, antiently 
called Clivus Cinye. Coming to the bottom of 
the hill, the young gentleman leſt his haxſes; and 
not being willing to fatigue the old man, told 
him to refreſh himſelf for an hour with the beſt 
liquor he could find at an adjaining public-houſe. 


Ix the mean time he aſcended on foot that ſteep 
hill alone, followed only by his favgurite Trey, a 
pointer bred in Engigud in the ſtables of his fa- 
ther's country-ſeat. In the aſcent he ſtopt for 
ſome time, to admire the beautiful porticos of 
Villa Madama, of which Raphael was the architect. 
He ſat down alſo for ſome time in that part of 
the gardens, where the famous paſtoral of the 
Paſtor Fido, was firſt acted, and which place is 
indeed exactly ſuited for ſuch a repreſentation ; 
being a rural and romantic theatre, ſurrounded by 
ſcenes of real rock-work, and adorned by real 
proſpects through the grove of the windings of 
the Tiber. 5 


F 3 „un, 


It is ſaid, that ſince the year 17615 the delightfulneſs of 
Monte Mario, and of Villa Madama, has been very — 
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Fxom thence, aſcending ſtill higher; this young 


Engliſh poet came to the ſpot, near ' hich the 
| ſmall villa of Julius Martialis | is ſuppoſed to o Ke ( 
been ſituate. , 
| | 

Juli jugera pauca Martialis l 

Hortis Heſperidum beatiora ] 

Longo Faniculi jugo recumbunt. , 

Hine ſeptem dominos videre montes, 0 
Et totam licet æſtimare Romam, 

Albanos quoque Tuſculoſque colles . 

_ 

M DITATIxG on this defcription, and com- . 

paring it frequently with the proſpect now before : 
his eyes, he reached at length the ſummit. But 

other more important thoughts now rapidly ſuc- 

ceeded in his mind, and 1 his whole at- f 
tention, 1 

| i 
Lookxinc on the extenſive proſpect before a 
him, this benevolent youth conſidered with infi- £ 

nite pleaſure the long peace, which that country 4 
has in modern times enjoyed. The modern hif- 
tory of Rome can indeed juſtly boaſt of uninter- 

rupted peace for many centuries paſt, V 

| 1 
Hs t 


ably Aiminiſhed by the cutting down of thoſe groves with 
which they were then adorned, Several of the pine-groves 
_ the Palatine hill have alſo, it is ſaid, ſuffer 
ates ; F324 


the ſame 


* Lib, iv, ep. 64. 
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HE then began to think on the ſubject of his 
tutor's lectures, the antient hiſtory of the ſame 
country. He recollected with ſome ſatisfaction, 
that though the ſtate and government of antient 
Rome was almoſt perpetually engaged in ſome fo- 
reign war, yet there were ſeveral periods in its 
hiſtory, during which the country of Tah, parti- 
cularly the neighbourhood of Rome, enjoyed many 


of the bleſſings of peace. 


From the end of the ſecond Punic war to the 
time of Rutilius's baniſhment, that is for the ſpace 
of one hundred and ten years, none of the cala- 
mities of war were ſeen in theſe regions. 


Duzxinc thoſe hundred and ten years, re- 
flected he with pleaſure, ſeveral generations of the 
inhabitants of this land muſt have lived and died 
in peace: particularly thoſe, whoſe fortunate ſitu- 
ation was in private life, and who were not en- 
gaged in the turbulent politics and tumults of 


Rome. 


Bur how dreadful were the general calamities 
which then enſued? Scarce had Rutilius left the 
land, when the infernal ſpirit of civil war aroſe, 
that worſt of furies. 


15 We Tempus 
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Tempus nada nbebndi 0 5 
Furtaream intthdit vbcem, qud protinus umme 
Contremuit nemus, & filvs intonuert Profunde; 
Audit & Trivize longs lacus; audiit annis 

Sulfured Nat albus aqud, fonteſque Vellni, - 
Et trepide matres preſſere ad peflora natos. 
Aratt inexcita Auſonia. 


REeyEATiNG theſe lines he ſat down; and'tak« 
ing out his pocket edition of Florus, (the poetic 
ſtile of which hiſtorian was ſometimes very pleaſ- 
ing to him) he turned to that chapter of the third 
book, in which fome ſhort account is given of the 
Ttalic or Social war. Quid bic clade triſtius? quid cu- 
lamitofius ? Nec Aunibalis fuit nec Pyrrhi tanta va- 
atio . | 


Scarct was this war ended, when the civil 
wars of Marius and Slla began. 


I couLD heartily wiſh, (faid he to himſelf, lay- 
ing down his Florus, and taking out his pencil 
and paper) that Shakeſpear had compoſed an hi- 

ſtorical 


® The combined ſtates of all the ſouthern parts of Tah 
took the field with an army of one hundred thouſand men. 
Rome, in conjunction with its faithful allies, ſent forth an 
equal number. The miſeries of this Italic war are but imper- 
fectly related by the antient hiſtorians; but they muſt have 
been very diſmal, as in the ſpace of about three years no leſs 
than three hundred thouſand of the youth and flower of tay 
were cut off, 
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ſtorical tragedy on the ſubject of the civil wars 
of Marius and Sa. The firſt act might have 
opened with the march of 8ylla's army from Cam- 
pania to Rome. In the following ſcenes (let me 
indulge myſelf in the fancy of planning their de- 
ſign) might have been deſcribed the battle which 
was fought in the middle of the city“, and the 
expulſion of the principal perſons of Marius's 
party, Thelaft ſcene of this firſt act might have 
been cloſed by Mucius's noble ſpeech on that oc- 
caſion f. 


Bur in the ſecond act, how movingly might 
Shakeſpear have repreſented the flight of Marius, 


of the Liris and Bagrada? 


In 


 * See Appian's refletions on this event. | 5 
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EpPunuy, A. 


+ Dias mobile factum now e filentio pretereundum, Cum L. 
Sylla victor armatis circumdediſit curiam, eigue C. Marium 


and all the miferies which he ſuffered on the banks 


88. 


heftem decernere 3 nemo auderet negare, ſolus 2. Mucius ' 


ſententiam dicere noluit. Non ita, inguit, gladios tuos extimeſco, 
ut propter has ſenilis ſanguinis tenues, reliquias hoftem judicare 
C. Marium Suſtineam, à quo Italiam & hans urbem con/ervatan 
memini. Lib, IXxvii. c. 29, 30. 
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In the third act, (let me conſider a little what 5 


would properly come next) the {laughter in the 
forum during the conſulſhip of Cinna and O#as 
vius might be deſcribed: the inſurrection of the 
Latins and other Italian nations under Cinna: the 
battle under the walls of Rome; when brother was 
ſlain by brother: (a ſcene of horror ſimilar to 
that in Henry the Sixth *) then the dreadful re- 
turn of Marius, and his appearance at the gates 
of Rome. | nm 


— Black he flood as night : 
Fierce as ten furies : terrible as hell. 


Tux two laft ſcenes of this third act would have 
been particularly ſtriking ; as one of them might 
have repreſented OFavius, on this Faniculan hill, 
receiving with magnanimity the fatal ſtroke, while 
ſeated (like a Roman ſenator during the times 
of Brennus) in his curule chair. In the other 
might have been deſcribed the far different death 
of Marius, and all the horrors W dir 
X% Taps xudtg orte, which preceded i It. 


Ix the fourth act the ſcene might change, per- 
haps with leſs irregularity than in ſome of Shake- 
ſpear's other tragedies : It might ſhift to Greece, 
and ſhew the progreſs of Sylla's Mithridatic 
war, 


Third part, act ii. ſcene 7. 
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war *, the bloody battles of Cheronea and Orcbo- 
menus, and the diſmal fiege of Athens: when 
(among other much greater calamities) all the 
philoſophic groves of the academy and _ 
were deſtroyed. | 


Bur what hall be the argument of the fifth 
act? 5 


Is the beginning of the 5th act, Sy/la might 
appear as juſt landed in /taly : the three or four 


following ſcenes might contain ſome of his milita- 


ry exploits there: might with due dignity repre- 
ſent the grand beginning of the public life of 
Pompey the Great: might deſcribe the horrid 
cruelties, which young Marius was in the mean 


time commanding to be executed at Rome. 


9877 


CRITO's pupil was proceeding to plan out the 
remaining ſcenes of the laſt act, when he was in- 
terrupted, by his dog's barking at ſome perſons 
who were paſſing by. This interruption was not 
however unwelcome, as the ardour of his ima. 
gination was by this time abated, and he began to 
be rather tired with his bloody tragedy. He turned 
round, and looking over the hedge, ſaw that it 


was only ſome devout ſhepherds and vinedreſſers 


who were returning with their families from the 
evening 


® Eriow un dens ren iuxaidH arJpus popraNas aa ruf 
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evening ſervice in the adjoining chapel'*. He 
zgok out his watch, and finding it to be paſt four 
and twenty o'clock, roſe from his grafly ſeat, and 
putting his books and papers in his pocket, walked 


down the hill. 


I the deſcent by the Villa Madama he viewed 
the curve of the Tiber then immediately beneath 
him, and recollected the fmilar proſpect from 
Richmond-hill. He juſtly gave the preference to 
the Engliſh landſcape. F 


From Richmond hill his thoughts made a quick 
tranſition to his father's country- ſeat, and to the 
villas of ſome of his neighbouring country friends. 
He had indeed a particular inducement to think 
frequently on one of thoſe villas, on account of a 
fair inhabitant, a young lady, with whom on his 
return from his travels, he knew that his good 
father wiſhed to ſee him united. His on heart 
alſo entertained a worthy paſſion for her: while at 


college, while on his travels, his poetical thoughts 
had frequently dwelt with ardour on her idea. 
During this evening walk, ſometimes gathering 


and 


Per varie vie rurali fi giunge ſulla cima dell monte, —- Dalla 
parte di ponente wi ſono le /paxio/e vigne con varie caſini per uſo 
degli operari, ed uno in particolare e riſerbato per li padroni, vo- 
Ando gadere il beneficio dell” aria ſalutare, che ivi regna. Percio 
vi ſono tutti li commodi per la willegiatura, e una cappella publica 
ter commodo di quella grande contrada. 

Vaſi d/crizione della villa Madama. 
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and ſmelling the flowers. which grew in profuſion | 
by the ſide of the path; ſometimes enjoying the 
melody of the birds, or admiring the verdure of 
the adjoining vineyards ; he repeated with cxtacy 
the following elegant lines, 


Surge age, Delicie mee. 
Formoſa mea, & vent. 
Ecce enim hiems preteritt ; 
Pluvis tempeſtas tranſit, abiit. 
Apparent Bumi floſculi ; 
Tempus adeſt cantus avium 
Et vox turturis etiam in terra noſtri auditur. 
Hic autem ficus dulci ſucco condivit fructus ſuos, 
Et vineæ floreſcentes odorem diffundunt. 
Surge age, Dilicie mee, 
Formoſa mea, & veni. 
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CHAP. IV. 
"FovaraunrE Day's CoxveRsATION. 


N the bank of the Tiber, in the place ary- 

tiently known by the name of Pulchri Lit- 
toris, ſtands a ſmall and round antique temple, 
generally ſuppoſed to be that of Veſta, Its beau- 
tiful circular portico is ſupported by twenty fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order, all of white 
Parian marble. The temple itſelf is entirely 
compoſed of the ſame rich materials : the ſeveral 


arts of it being ſo curiouſly joined, that the 


whole fabric muſt have originally appeared as 
one ſingle maſs of marble: a circumſtance, as 
the young nobleman obſerved, not to be paral- 
lel'd in any other building at Rome. 


Ir the architecture of this buKding gave him 
ſuch pleaſure, Crizo's pupil was not leſs agreeably 
entertained with the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, 
and with the ſeveral poetic ideas which here roſc 
in his memory. Looking to the river he im- 

mediately recollected Horace's exact deſcription 
of this ſpot *. 

Vidimus 


The oppoſite bending ſhore is part of Etruria, of which 
the 7 itor Was the antient boundary, and the adjoining — 
| temple 
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Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis 
Littore Etruſco violenter undis 
Ire dejectum monumenta regis 

| Templaque Veſt e. 


Bur with far more pleaſure did he turn his eyes 
to the other ſide of the temple of Veſta, towards 
the pleaſant Palatine hill, (whoſe ſolemn ruins 


| were much enlivened by the freſh beauty of the 


many intermingled ſhrubs now all in leaf or 
flower) towards the antient ſquare white fabric of 
Janus Quadrifrons, and the circular brick temple 
of Romulus. It was not without ſome claſſic en- 
thuſiaſm that he ſaluted all theſe places with the 


following lines of Virgil: 


Di patrii Indigetes, & Romule, Veſtaque mater 
Quæ Tuſcum Tiberim, & Romana palatia ſervas. 


CRITO was as highly ſatisfied with the view 
of this antique building as any of the younger 


part of his company ; though for a very different 
reaſon, 


Tuis elegant fabric, ſaid he, is by ſome anti- 
quarians thought to have been the temple of 
Cyvele , by others that of Apollo or Hercules, It 

is 
temple was built by Servius Tullius the fixth king of Rome. 


See book i. p. 35. See alſo the learned Abate — s Anti- 
quities of Rome, vol. ii. p. 29, 30. 
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is marked as the temple of Portumnus in the map 
before Kennet's Antiquities ; (which book indeed 
we have generally found to be very accurate :) 
but, amidſt all this incertitude, the opinion, 
which ſeems to prevail moſt at preſent, and which 


fixes on this fabric as one of the temples of Yefa, 


is perhaps the moſt true. Suppoſing this to have 
been really the caſe, how venerable ought this 
edifice to appear to us? The temples of Veſta 
were indeed far more aweful than any other of the 


antient religious edifices in Rowe : for though the 


worſhip of Veſta was heatheniſh, yet her temples 


never contained any ſtatue or image, which might 
firily be called an idolatrous repreſentation of the 


Supreme Being. 


ArTzr ſome reſpectful pauſe on uttering thoſe 
laſt expreſſions, Crito propoſed to his young friends 
to take a ſhort ſtudious walk along the valley, 
which leads from this temple of Yea to the 
forum. 

DvuriNs that walk, his pupil repeated the fol- 
lowing lines of Ovid. 


Eſſe diu ftultus Veſtæ ſimulacra putavi 2 
Mox didici curvo nulla ſubeſſe tholo. 

Enis inextinctus templo celatur in illo ; 
Effigiem nullam Veſta nec ignis habent, 
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AxorkkR of the young gentlemen ſpoke of 
the natural fire at Pietra Mala in Tuſcany, It is 
ſaid, added he, that there was antiently a temple 
of Veſta on that ſpot; though I cannot ſay that I 
remember ſeeing there any remains of ſuch a 
building, or even any marks of its ſituation. If a 
temple of Veſta really ſtood there, it was probably 
in ſome reſpects ſimilar to the fire temple, which 
Hanway deſcribes at Baku, on the coaſts of the 
Caſpian ſea. 


Tur converſation now wandered to Per/ia. 
Crito mentioned, not without ſome marks of 
doubt and diſapprobation, the very favourable 
manner in which Dr. Hyde ſpeaks of the antient 
Perſian religion: he began alſo to conſider the ce- 
lebrated character of Zoroaſter; when recollecting 
how far that digreſſion might lead him from his 
preſent buſineſs, he brought again the diſcourſe 
to its former claſſical ſubject. 


EvERY curia or ward of antient Rome, ſaid 
he, had its particular temple “ dedicated to Va. 
The edifice which we have been juſt now viewing 
on the banks of the Tiber, was probed! y one of 
thoſe temple. 


Vor, II. 1 - ANOTHER | 


* See Diony/iur Halicarnaſſtur. 
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ANOTHER of them ſtood on this fide the Capi. 
toline hill near the church of Santa Maria delle 
Gratie, and the hoſpital of Santa Maria della Con- 
ſolatione. It was probably that temple of Veſta, 
which Nero, even in the height of his ene 
and power, trembled to enter *. 


Bur the chief temple of Veſta ſtood in the 
forum on your right, where you fee the church 
of Santa Maria Liberatrice. We cannot be miſ. 
taken in its ſituation, as Statius in his deſcription 
of the Roman forum f, deſcribes it ſtanding op- 
poſite to the temple of Concord. 


At that church, if you pleaſe, we will finiſh 
our walk: we may fit down on ſome of the blocks in ! 
of marble which lie near its porch ; and, as the 
place is at preſent very ſolitary, you will perhaps 
permit me to trouble you there with one of my 


Papers. 


L. MUTIUS 


* See Tacitus, Ann. lib, Xv. 


Adiit Capitolium ueneraturus Des. Cum Veſtæ guogus templun 
iniviſſt, repente cundtos per artus tremens ſeu numinc exterrentt; 


+ De Equo Domitiani, ver, xxxi. to ver. xxxvi. 
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Q. MUTIUS SCAVOLA, 
PONTIFEX MAX. 


TF this hand, this moſt unworthy hand, ſhould be 

ever employed in delineating the characters of 
any great and truly Chriſtian ecclefiaſtics, my 
principal endeavour certainly would be to deſcribe 
their conduct in their profeſſion , their paſtoral care 
of the people committed to their charge; and 
their diligence in their religious ſtudies. 


Bur in the character of this heathen high prieſt, 
the caſe is totally different. We muſt paſs over 
in ſilence his conduct in his pontificate, nor ſpeak 


the of his learned labours, which were relative to his 
aps falſe religion “. | 
my 


Mosr heartily indeed might it be wiſhed, that 
Scevola, as well as the elder Metellus, the Valerii, 
and other antient worthies of this city t, had 
been enlightened with the true faith. His tem- 
perance and other moral virtues would not have 


jus been unſuitable to the higheſt rank in the church. 
G 2 Bur 


Some fragments of Scævola's works in this kind, are pre- 
ſerved by Tally and St. Auſtin, See on this occaſion Leland" 
\dvantage and Neceſſity of the Chriſtian Revelation, ſhewn 
from the State of Religion in the antient Heathen World, 
ome 1. p. 132, 157, 197, 255. 

See the converſation on this /anie book i. p. 131. 
See alſo book ii. p. 217, a 8 
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Bur laying aſide his pontifical character, * us 
conſider his conduct in other ſtations. 


Tux duties of the Chriſtian prieſthood are ſo 
large and ſo important, as to afford the moſt in- 
duſtrious eccleſiaſtic ſufficient employment during 
his whole life. Acrpevev OEM W octorTnIT! xa 
IrxaioTum Waong narex; rug Cunce 


Bur it was otherwiſe among the heathens: their 
flamens and pontifices, without being ſuppoſed to ta 
run any hazard of neglecting the proper work of ct, 
their profeſſion, were generally engaged in other 
buſineſs : ſometimes even in military employ- 
ments; frequently in the conduct of civil affairs 


relative to the fate, and in the labours of the in; 
law. of 
gn 

Ir was the cuſtom here at Rome, as you very nic 
well know, dear fir, (continued Crito, addreſſing civ 
himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) a | V 
cuſtom as antient as this city itſelf, that the youth vel, 
of the principal families ſhould be all educated in a 
m1 


ſome knowledge of the laws of their country, and 
in ſome practice of ſpeaking before the public 
aſſemblies of the people. By theſe means, thoſe 
among them, who were endowed with a prope! 
degree of genius and induſtry, had it in their 
power when grown up, not only to be of ſome 
real ſervice to the public in the great work of le- 

giſlation, 


II. 
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giſlation, (for how can any one pretend to make 
new laws, who is not acquainted with the old?) 
but alſo in private life to be very beneficent to 
many perſons and families of inferior rank under 
their patronage. 


Ar the public tribunals, the young noblemen 
pleaded the cauſes of theſe their clients gratis. 
The beneficence of this employment is placed by 
Tully in a very ſtrong light. Quid tam regium, 
tam liberale, tam munificum, quam opem ferre ſuppli- 
cibus, excitare afflictos, liberare periculis, retinere ho- 
mines in civitate? 


Tus elder part of the nobility (beſides preſid- 
ing in the ſeveral courts of juſtice in their offices 
of prætors, &c.) employed themſelves alſo in 
giving gratis to their clients their learned opi- 
nions and friendly advice in matters of law. In 
civitate ampliſſimus quiſque & clariſſimus vir ſeneltutem 
ſuam ornabat tali juris interpretatione. Domus eorum, 
velut oraculum civitatis erat, maximã frequenti4 
civium celebrata, Stipabant illorum fores ut ait 
Ennius, 


Suarum rerum incerti, quos ego ope med ex 
Incertis certos, competeſque confili 
Dimitto, ut ne res temere traftent turbidas. 


G 3 DR. 
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DR. Burnet, in his life of Lord Chief Juſtice 
Hale, takes notice that his lordſhip greatly ad- 
mired this cuſtom among the Romans, Let me 
read to you ſome of his own words. The juris 
conſults were the men of the higheſt quality, who were 
| bred to be capable of the chief empleyments in the 

fate, and became the great maſters of their law, and 
whoſe reſolutions were of that authority, that the 
made one claſſis of thiſe materials, out of which 
Trebonian compiled the digeſts under Juſtinian. Lord 
Chief Fuſtice Hale thought it might become the 
greatneſs of a prince to encourage ſuch a ſort of 
men and of ſtudies : in which none in the age bt 


lived in was equal to the great Selden ; who was ruh) 


in our Engliſh law, what the old Roman juriſconſults 
were in theirs. 5 | 


Bur let us return to Scavela, He excelled in 
each manner; I mean, if I may uſe thoſe expreſ- 
ſions, both as pleader, and as chamber-cpuncil, 
He mixed and tempered together the qualifica- 
tions both of juriſprudence and eloquence, ſo as 
to become, in Twlly's opinion, inter juris peritas elt- 
quentiſſimus, inter oratores juris peritiſſimus. 


Pax Do me, dear fir, ſaid Crito's pupil for this 
interruption; but, when we reflect that Tully was 
the /cholar and diſciple of Scævola, we ought not 

LD. + ſuxely 
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ſurely to forbear expreſſing our pleaſure in hear- 
ing this his encomium on his beloved old maſter. 
Many other ſimilar paſſages in Ciceros works 
croud into my mind; particularly one in the be- 
ginning of his Amicitia. Pontificem Scævolam unum 
noſtre civitatis & ingenio & juſtitid præſtantiſimum 
audeo dicere. But pray proceed. 


SCAFOL A's love of juſtice and of beneficence, 
my dear pupil, continued Crito, operated much 
farther than the limits of his own city and coun- 
try. He accepted the office of governor of Aa 
Minor, on purpoſe to encreaſe and extend his 
power of doing good. 


I IISsTENED with much pleaſure yeſterday 
morning in the Negroni garden, to the reflections 
of ſome of this company on the ſubject of provin- 
cial government, and ſhould be very glad if that 
converſation was now reſumed. It ſhould ſeem 
indeed probable, from ſeveral circumſtances, par- 
ticularly from ſome expreſſions of Tully, (which I 
met with yeſterday afternoon in turning over his 
Oration de lege Manilia) that Afia Minor may juſtly 
be conſidered as the Mexico or Peru of the Roman 
empire, 


CRITO ſaid this with a kind of intention of re- 
viving that ſubject of converſation, on which the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen had yeſterday 

33 | ſpoken 
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ſpoken with much laudable ardour; but the 
worthy youth modeſtly declined the compliment, 
and deſired rather to attend to Crito's lectures, 
than to interrupt them. Some ſhort mention in- 
deed was made on this occaſion of the famous bi- 
ſhop of Chiapa; of Peter de Toledo, the great Peru- 
vian Viceroy and legiſlator ; and of ſeveral other 
Europeans, who are ſaid to have acted well in other 
parts of America; but the converſation ſoon re- 
turned to Scævola. 


IN your late Roman ſtudies, continued Crito, 
you have often had occaſion tò obſerve, that the 
provinces of the empire were, in this age of dege- 
neracy, groaning under the heavieſt and moſt 
ſhameful oppreſſion, Their governors were far 
from looking on the high office, by which ſo large 
a part of mankind was moſt ſolemnly committed 
to their care, in its true and noble light, Inſtead 
of this, their only view was that mean one of 
plunder and rapine; they conſidered their patents 
of government merely as licences, for repairing 
their fortunes broken and ruined by luxury ; and 
for fully ſatisfying their tyrannical pride and ava- 
rice. In vain did the oppreſſed provincials cry 
for protection at the tribunals of Rome. The 
judges there were generally perſons connected with 
their oppreſſors, and deeply ſtained themſelves 
with the ſame crimes. For the governors willing- 
ly ſuffered theſe Roman judges to. join, by their 

| agents, 
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agents, in plundering the provinces, on condi- 
tion that they themſelves might be mutually 
protected by them (from all accuſations on that 
head) with the greateſt impunity. But with 
what different views did Scævola enter on his go- 
vernment? With what indignation did he look 
down on ſuch leagues of iniquity as theſe? His 
maxim of government was, not to be himſelf 
burthenſome in the leaſt to his provincials, nor 
to ſuffer any other perſons to be injurious to 
them. He ſerved this important office gratis; 
never accepting any thing whatſoever from 
the Afatics; but reſiding among them far from 
his own country ; diligently labouring for their 
benefit; and in the mean time living on his own 
fortune, eating his own bread among them with 
frugality, contentment, and the greateſt joy. 
The conſcience of his own integrity enabled him 
alſo moſt intrepidly to defend the Afatics from 
other oppreſſors, and to bring his countrymen 
themſelves to juſtice, For theſe proud and cruel 
men were themſelves brought before the tribunal 
of Scevola, condemned there with the moſt juſt 
and impartial ſeverity, and dragged from thence 
to priſon, or to death, by the hands of the very 
perſons over whom they had tyranniſed. A ſpec- 
tacle, moſt unexpected, but moſt welcome to the 
poor Aſiatics: A ſpirit of government, which re- 
gained to Rome the love of all its provinces and 

: allies ; 
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allies; and crowned Site himſelf with the 


greateſt (though unſought and undeſired) glory“. 


CRITO now pauſed, and for ſome time fixed 
his eyes in ſilence on the ground: his uſual atti- 
tude when beginning to think on any ſubject that 
was particularly folemn. His countenance for 
ſome inſtants bore ſome marks of concern and 
pain: but a ſweet tranquility and humble reſigna- 
tion ſoon enſued in his mind, and ſoftened all his 
features, 


Tre more good, ſaid he, that Scævola thus did 
to others, the better was he enabled to bear ad- 
verſity himſelf. 


Tux time was now come, when the miſery 
which Rome had inflicted on other nations, was to 
be retaliated on herſelf. The cup of the anger of 
the Lord had been carried round many regions 7, 
and this city was now to drink the dregs of it 
herſelf. 


O my 


* The A/atics, in honour to his memory, eſtabliſhed a perpe- 
tual annual feſtival, called the Mutian Feaſt. (Vid. Cic. Ver- 
res xi. 5 1.) Et in 2 etiam Roma, gloria maxime illuſtris erat 
Scawola, utpete qui provinciam tam ſan? & tam fortiter admi- 
niſtraſſet. Senatus etiam, nagiſtratibus deinceps in tam provinciam 
ituris, eaenplum alque firmam officit Scæ volam decreto ſuo prope 


Suit o 


+ Vide Jereniam, Co 2 5, 
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O v dear fellow-ſtudents, in turning over the 
hiſtory of the world, both antient and modern, 
what do we find to be in great meaſure its con- 
tents? alas! wickedneſs, and the puniſhments 
thereof: ſcelera & pænas. 


Bur in peruſing the diſmal hiſtories of the pu- 
niſhment of wicked and hardened nations, we muſt 
not wonder if we ſhould ſometimes find ſeveral 
good men partaking of the national calamities, and 
ſuffering with their countries. In the preſent 
condition of things, and cloſe connection of man- 
kind one with another, ſuch accidents ſeem 
inevitable. 


Lr me correct my words. It is wrong to 
call theſe events accidenta/, as Providence ſeems 
often by the ſame means and at the ſame time to 
puniſh ſome men, to correct others, and to try, 
and by ſuch trials exalt the characters of the 
good. Didici etiam ex hoc inſcrutabile Tuum judi- 
cium expaveſcere; qui affligis juſtum cum impio, ſed 
non ſine equitate & juſtitid *. | 


Lr us endeavour to confider the Roman 
hiſtory in this light; as far at leaſt as the cir- 
cumſtance of their being heathens may perhaps 
Permit us, 


CRITO 
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CRITO now roſe from the block of marble, on 
which he had been fitting, and fixed his eyes on 
the adjoining forum. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid Crito's pupil, many 
were the bad men, who in theſe times greatly 
contributed to encreaſe the plagues of their coun- 
try. Such were Carbo, Cinna, and young Marius, 
But the chief inſtruments of the divine juſtice 
ſeem to have been Sy/la and the elder Marius ; 
themſelves the moſt wicked of men, and conſe. 
quently the moſt proper to torment others, 


Whoſe hearts nor yells of mothers, maids, or babes ; 
Ner fight of prieſts in holy veſtments bleeding, 
Could pierce a jot, 


Your quotation, replied Crito, is very appli- 
cable to theſe times. In the horrid maſſacres, 
which, as the various factions prevailed, were then 
frequently repeated in this city, all regard to 
juſtice or humanity was overthrown by thoſe 
wicked men and their aſſociates. For hoy then 
did this forum appear? Its rich pavement was all 
ſtained with blood, while many mangled bodies 
were dragged through it, and the neighbouring 
ſtreets. How horrid a ſcene? There was the Ca- 
pitol, half of it lay then in ruins and aſhes; in 
the remaining part of it, in zhat aſcent to the 


temples of Concord and of Jupiter optimus maximus, 
were 


2 
» 
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were expoſed to view the tabularia of the empire, 


| covered with long proſcriptions. Here ſtood the 
Roſtra like a ſlaughter-houſe, crouded with the 


heads of many principal perſons, of ſeveral in 


particular who had done great good to their fel- 


low-citizens in this very place 


m—S;mul ora virim prefixa videbant 
Nota nimis miſeris, atroque fluentia tabo. 


In one of theſe maſſacres Scævola retreated to 


the temple of Veſta; to that temple, which ſtood 


in that very place where you are now ſeated. 
Scævola expected perhaps that the place, his office, 
and above all the great notoriety of his excellent 
character might be ſome protection to him: or 
perhaps he was willing to die (as Merula did ſome 
few months before) in a place generally eſteemed 
holy. 


SCAVOLA had always behaved with the 


greateſt regard to his country, with the greateſt 
firmneſs and diſintereſtedneſs. In the height of 
his proſperity and power, when conſul, he had 
oppoſed the improper exaltation of his friends: 
For ill-judged principles of friendſhip, and the 


_ Proſtitution of the honours and offices of truſt in 


the public ſtate to ſuch principles, were indeed 
great cauſes of the national ruin. In the height 
of danger he had refuſed to enter into the civil 


wars, 


82. 
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wars, or to take up arms againſt his enemies, who 
were alſo his fellow- citizens. Scevola ſeems (like 
the prieſt, whom Joſephus juſtly celebrates) to 
have thought it much better to remember always 
that he was the high-prieſt of his country, whoſe 
office was to pray for all, to endeavour to unite 
and reconcile all, to bleſs and benefit all. He 
died in the veſtments of his prieſthood, He died 
on this ſpot. Quia ſervare cives per compoſitionem 
volebat, ipſe ab iis interemptus eſt *. 


Dum paci medium ſe offert, 


Tzars ſeemed now to be ſtanding in Crito's 
eyes: he wiped them, and procceded with the 
following words. 


AFFECTING as the fate of Scævola is, thus 
murdered at the feet of the altar of Veſta; yet, 
O my dear friends, if Scævola had been a Chri- 
ſtian, if on this ſpot had ſtood at the time of his 
death not a Pagan temple, but as now a Chriſtian 
church, how much more exalted might have been 
your meditations in this place? 


Miez we not then perhaps have preſumed 
to compare him in ſome inferior degree to St, 
James the biſhop of Jeruſalem, who was ſlain in 
or near the temple; or to Zacharias the ſon of 

5 Barachias, 
Cic. pro Ros. Amerino, c. 12. 4 
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Barachias, who was ſlain between the temple and 
the altar? 


Bur let me check theſe far too preſumptuous 
thoughts : thoſe names are certainly infinitely too 
holy for ſuch a compariſon. 


CRITO now pauſing, the young gentlemen re- 
ſumed the converſation. Crito's pupil, and his 


. eldeſt friend, made ſeveral obſervations on the 


murder of Scævola. 


Ir is ſome comfort, ſaid the young nobleman, 
to reflect that Scevola's great moral virtues ſeem 
to have been rewarded by the long proſperity of - 
his family. The houſe of the Marche Mutii is 
ſtill to this day remaining here in an honourable 
rank and plentiful circumſtances *. Is it not very 
remarkable, that no war during the time of the 
Roman republic, no tyranny of the emperors, no 


| ſword of the Gothic or Lomberd invaders, no 


other accicent in the courſe of ſo many ages, has 
been ſuffered to extirpate the families of Publicola, 
Fabius, and Scevola ? | 


By 


It is certain, that the Marchef Mutii are a very antient 
family, and have ſubſiſted theſe laſt eight hundred years with 
this 1— and 2 of their pedigree. Their preſent — 
1s about 15 00. per annum. They have two good palaces, a 
ſeveral fiefs in land. ; * * 

6 
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B Crito's deſire the company now ſtept into 
their coach, which ſtood waiting for them at ſome 


diſtance, and took a ſhort airing for an hour or 
two in the country on the eaſtern ſide of Rome, 
During this excurſion they frequently looked to- 
wards the «diſtant hills of Palæſtrina, and recol- 

82. lected the bloody end of young Marius in that 
* city. 


As they were re-entering Rome by the Porta 
Salaria, (which gate ſtands on the ſpot or near the 
place of the antient Porta Collina) Crito reminded 

82. them of the great battle fought on that ſpot be- 
tween the armies of Tele/inus and Sylla, in which 
fifty thouſand men periſhed on each fide, 


_- From the Salarian gate, they drove again 
down towards the Capitol, and turning ſhort on 
their right at the Venetian palace, proceeded along 

* the Cor/o towards the Piazza di Spagna. 


In paſſing by the Venetian palace, Crito ob- 
ſerved that on that ſpot ſtood the Villa Publica *, 
where Hlla immediately after his victory over 

T elefinns, 
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Telefinus, executed an act of horror, far more 
dreadful than the flaughters of any field of 
battle. Li ORR, 


Bur why, ſaid he, ſhould I thus lead yon, 
ſtep by ſtep, along the bloody track of the foot- 
ſteps of this cruel man? Every part of Romy, 
every part of lab, were witneſſes of ſome of his 
dreadful deeds. Your minds, I am ſure, loath 
the ſubject. Let us haſten to our lodgings ; let 
us finiſh there this morning what remains of 
Hlla's hiſtory ; and then never mention his name 
more. 


Arrive at Crito's pupil's lodgings, the com- 
pany went into Crito's apartment, and ſeating 
themſelves round his table, gave their attention 
to ſome papers which he read to them. Theſe 
papers were chiefly extracts from Frenſbemius, re- 
lative to Sy//z*s dictatorſhip. 


Vor. II. H | Ir 


Octo hominam millia Sullz ſe dediderant. Eos in villan 
prblicam ingredi j uſſos, quaſi inter ſuos milites deſcripturus, eodem 
tempore quo ſenatum in 4dem Bellonæ convocari juſſerat, crude= * 
Nm trucidavit : multigae fimul pagani qui forte eodem wene= 
rant, etiam Sullanarum partium homines, perierunt. Corpora in 
Tiberim projeta ſunt, Dum tanta multitudo cæditur, ipſe werba 
in ſenatu faciebat : patribuſque ad horribilem tamultum ac cla- 
morem, tot quem millia indign? moritura edebant, exterritit; 
eodem quo dicere cæperat wultu vociſue tenore; Hoc agite, inguit, 
Patres Conſcripti, pauci ſeditioff Guffe meo puniuntur. Quã tante 


acerbitatis, voce vix quidguam ab ullo homine dictam puto trucu- 
lentius, 


Frenſb. Supp. lib, Ixxxviii. c. 17, 18. 
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It is true, ſaid Crito, that ſome of the laws 


which were made by Hlla, when poſſeſſed of that 
ſupreme magiſtrature, were wiſe and ſalutary to 


the ſtate. Several cruel uſurpers and tyrants, 
even our own Richard the Third, may make the 
ſame boaſt. But Hlla's conduct in other reſpects 
was very oppreſſive, and very mean, How mean 


was his private life at that time? It was paſſed 
in the ſociety of the loweſt, worſt of men. How 
tyrannic was his public behaviour? Ne neſciati, 


Quirites. — Monitos volo victos, ne tertium inſanients 
opus incendio habeant. A ſpeech ſuitable only t 
the tutor of a Cataline. | 


SYLLA, in the third year of his difatorſhip 


' reſigned that office. An ipſum jam pigebat rapte 
poteſtatis ? & quum recordatio deliflorum ſcræ peni- 


tentiæ morſibus conſciam mentem cruentaret, quanta 
miſerias quam vile ob premium perferret, experientii 
monſtrante perſenſerat? Nam priuſquam cupitis jv- 
tiretur, in his omnem ineſſe & ſolidam animi felic. 
tatem crediderat. Adeptus deinde, quum ſe ptjus 
etiam excruciari deprebenderet, odiſſe atque faſtidir 
cæpit, quod antea per tot bella civilia flagrantiſſimi 
appetiverat. Hec exempla docere mortalitatem po- 


terunt, ut priuſquam ſeſe precipitent unde regred 
non liceat, conſilio regant affectus, iiſque rebus que- 


rendii 
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rendis adbibeant quas ubi conſecuti fuerint, nullo 
deinceps pudore panitentidve torqueantur *, _ 


Turks obſervations of Frenſbemius are certainly 
in great part very true, and very important. But 
as far as relates to Ha, 1 am in ſome doubt whe- 
ther or no he ever intended to continue his dic- 
tatorſhip longer, than till he had eſtabliſhed the 
ariſtocratic party in the ſtate, and had fully glut- 
ted his own vengeance. His ruling paſſion ſeems 
indeed to have been not ambition, but that fac 
more infernal temper, revenge. 


HE died ſoon afterwards.—Crite, in ſaying 
theſe words, laid aſide his papers, and entered 
into a converſation as ſerious, as if the company 
had been then fitting round the bed of Hlla, juſt 
after he had expired. 


ArTER ſome conſiderable time paſſed in medi- 
tation f on this ſolemn ſubject, the company roſe, 


H 2 and 


| 


® Frenſh, Supp. lib. Ixxxix. c. 37, 38. 


+ Forbear to judge: for aue are ſinners all- 
Cliſe up his eyes, and draw the curtain cloſe ; 


And let us all de meditation, 
Shakeſprar » Henry VI. 
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ind retired to their ſeveral apartments, in ordet. 


to dreſs before dinner. In relation to the man- 
ner in which they paſſed the the remainder of the 
day, it may be ſufficient to take notice only, that 
ſoon after dinner W parted. 


CRN O ſhut himſelf up among his books und 
papers, in order to prepare for to-morrow's lec- 
We. | | 


Tur intended ſubject of to-morrow's lecture 
was the character of that great Roman, who with 
very extraordinary abilities ſupported himſelf, 


and his proſcribed friends in Spain, againſt all the | 


power of Hlla's party, during the dictatorſhip, 
and for above five years after the death of that 
tyrannic uſurper. 


9. Sertorius : He was an hero whom adver- 
ſity never ſunk, proſperity never corrupted. He 
was illuſtrious, not only for his conduct, activity, 
and courage; but for his generoſity alſo, Though 
an enemy of the bloody H, yet had he oppoſed 
the return of Marius to Rome. He was remark- 
able for his ſtrong love of his country, and for 
his earneſt deſire of peace. 


From his life written by Plutarch, Crito had 


colle&ed ſeveral extracts, which he thought would 
6 > "WM 
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be peculiarly agreeable to his good pupil. The 
firſt of theſe extracts deſcribed the filial tender- 
neſs which Sertorius bore to his aged mother. 

Atyerat wi n⁰ Th morpid©- emifupery dic Y porrepa, 
TpaPris opPavO? ur aur, xi ro Cvpmav itte 
exten, &c. The ſecond contained an account of 
his intended retreat from the horrid ſcene of civil 
war to the Fortunate iſles : a\ project from which 
Horace poſſibly might have taken the hint of his 
ſixteenth epode: a project very feaſible for ſo 
ſmall a number of perſons as would probably 
accompany Sertorius in ſuch an expedition: tho? 
very romantic, when applied to ſo large a multi- 
tude as mentioned by the lyric poet. 


 Grrar perhaps, might have been the event of 

that expedition: perhaps Sertorious might have 

puſhed on the expedition ſo far, as to make that 

great diſcovery, which prince Madoc is ſuppoſed to | 

have done, and Columbas certainly did ſeveral cen- F 
turics afterwards, | | 


Is compiling a paper from theſe materials, Crito 
was very agreeably engaged ; when he was at once 
ſuddenly damped by the recollection of the Oſcan 
children“, and the impoſture of the ſtag. Re- 
flecting on theſe moſt unworthy parts of Sertorius's 

H 3 hiſtory, 


be Mr. Hooke, in the third volume of his Roman Hiſtory, 
p. 192, expreſſes much doubt of the truth of that tory, 
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_ Giators : it was augmented by numbers of perſons in the 
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hiſtory, Crito threw aſide the paper of his charac- 
ter, and determined to paſs over his name in 
ſilence; a name, which (if not ſullied by thoſe 
unhappy circumſtances) would have been cer. 
tainly one of the very brighteſt in the catalogue 
of Roman worthies. 3 


WutLx Crito was thus employed, the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen alſo was giving ſeveral hours 
of the afternoon to ſtudy. His induſtry was not 
as uſual exerciſed in the cultivation of ſome branch 
of parliamentary ſcience, it was totally confined 
to the Roman hiſtory. 


. A a a. as aA. ad A DD 


A FT 


Dvurinxc the firſt hour, the object of his ſtudy 
was the civil war of Lepidus; (fax illius motis, ſays 
Florus, a Syllæ rogo exarſit) a war, which, during 
its ſhort continuance, threatened deſiruZion to this 
city. Yeſterday evening, while at Ponte Molle, 
he had recollected the happy victory which Pompey 
had 7here gained over the army of Lepidus, 


He then proceeded to the hiſtory of Spartacus, 
whoſe inſurrection produced a kind of civil war *, 


almoſt 


* This great inſurrection was begun by about ſeventy la 
ame 


condition ot life, and by multitudes of Gallic and German 
Daves, but the bulk of the waſt armies which followed the 
ſtandards of Spariacus, (that able general, cui nibil ad eximii 
| imperatoris 
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al oſt as deſtructive to the inhabitants of Hay, 
as either the Social or the Marian. | 


1 (thought he to himſelf ) ſome able political 
writer was to take a general view of the hiſtory 


of Italy, during the twenty years which intervened 
between the beginning of the Social war, and the 
concluſion of that of Spartacus; might he not 
with juſtice conſider thoſe annals as the moſt 
dreadful examples of the miſery and havock which 
mankind has ever ſuffered from civil diſtractions ? 
The thirty years civil war in Germany *, (if the 
wars of that country may be called by that name) 
ſeems not to have been half ſo bloody. 


Tux two following hours he employed in turn- 
ing over A:pian's Mithridatic hiſtory: a book, 
which he had formerly read with due care. The 


fifty or ſixty firſt pages of that hiſtory he now 
H 4 ſurveyed 


imperatoris tuendum nomen deerat, præter humilitatem ſortis) 
ſeems moſt 1 to have conſiſted of the inhabitants of 


Italy. Such ſeems to have been the army of ſeventy thouſand 
men which he commanded in Camtasia; and that of one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand with which he once dared to march 
towards Rome, On this account the war of Spartacus may 
perhaps not be improperly conſidered as a kind of cini war. 
Hou. o Military Iramuar Enapraxtu fe ra i 
Pai ig. 
Appian's Mithridatic war, edit. Hen. Stephi p. 240. 


* See the hiſtory of the wars and negociations which pre · 
ceded the treaty of We/phalia, compiled by Pere Bongeant 
from the memoirs of Compte 4 Avaux. | 
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ſurveyed in a very curſory manner : but, as he 
drew near the concluſion, his attention became 
gradually more engaged. With pleaſure he regu- 
larly peruſed moſt part of Lucutlus's and the whole 


of Pompey's campaigns in the Eaſt, whether Freun 
that mighty — or againſt other ſtates. | 


Evi vd: rohe rart Ang ypc xn, xc Barbi 
ve EY IS OV Ke Tuyevey gie £45 paary a5 "aveu Ty Tori 
Tmogus Koayois Te xa Abſdavoris xc, I(3npot xx: Ape, 
xx: Mndois x Aral xa; Toudaioic, x erepois eben 
tie THY @pXnv wWprraTo Pw ex pis ALY VITEs 


Ir now drawing near evening he roſe from his 
ſtudies, and took a walk towards that place in 
the Campo Marzo, where Pompey erected, in grati- 
tude for theſe victories, his temple to Minerva, 
The church, which now ſtands on that ſpot, is 
called Santa Maria ſopra Minerva, 


From thence he continued his walk to the 
Campo del Fiore, where ſome remains of Pompey's 
theatre are ſtill exiſting, though covered by the 
modern palace of the prince Pio. 


Ix returning to his lodgings from this walk, he 
fell into deep thought on the civic character of 
Pompey, - Lucullus, Craſſus, and Julius Ceſar *. 

The 


* At the time of Pompey's triumph, Julius Cæſar was about 
thirty- eight years of age. 
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The ſenatorial profeſſion of this Exgliſb gentleman 
unhappily made it almoſt neceſſary for him in his 
hiſtorical ſtudies to give much time to the con- 
ſideration of ſuch characters. In order to prepare 
himſelf for what he was to ſee in Parliament, he 
was forced to give diligent attention (though not 
approbation) to the conduct of thoſe men; whoſe 
abilities were great, and actions ſometimes good, 
but their intentions in general not upright “. 


Sucn was not the caſe of Crio's bleſſed pupil. 
His moſt happy diſpoſition of mind had inclined 
him to a ſtate of life, which is far removed 
from the great objects of the turbulent paſſions, 
and from that variety of negotiations and hurry 
of diſtractions, under which the moſt virtuous 
often find it difficult not to loſe ſight of their 
God. His ſtudies alſo flowed in a far more plea- 
ſant channel, in a much ſmoother and purer 
ſtream. He always roſe from his ſtudies with a 
better idea of mankind, and of the human nature: 
for his literary amuſement was not hiſtory in-ge- 
neral, but an exquiſitely ſelect biography. The 
daily peruſal and reperuſal of the lives of ſome 
few, the very beſt men who ever exiſted, this 
was his principal amuſement : pious reading, me- 
ditation, and prayer, was his bu/ineſs and delight. 
Happy, happy youth! In ſome degree might 

5 . it 


® See introduction to the firſt book, p. xxvii, 
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it not be ſaid, Ejus cor & copitatio non cum popula- 
ribus & communibus hominum viis; ſed cum angelis in 
clo, aut cum perfedtis viris in terrã? | 


Ir at any time other objects offered themſelves 
to his conſideration, he gave.them comparatively 
but a ſlight attention, Accordingly this after- 
noon he paſſed indeed half an hour in turning 
over ſome leaves of Frenſhemius, but diligently 
employed all the reſt of the time in ſtudies more 
ſuitable to his own happy genius, In the even- 
ing he walked to the Capitol: he turned aſide 
there to view for ſome moments the fragments of 
the coloſſus of Apollo, which M. Lucullus brought 
from Apollonia to Rome: but he ſoon left them, 
and croſſed over the court to the Muſzum. On 
aſcending the ſtairs he turned into the room on 
the right, where the brazen vaſe of Mithridates 
is preſerved, and from thence went on to the H- 
1.050?PH1C Chamber, 


Tux young nobleman, who had come to table 
at dinner time very richly dreſſed, paſſed the 
afternoon and evening in making viſits to ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in Rome. In- 
deed throughout this whole tour it was remark- 
able, that though he never ſlighted his coun- 
trymen whom he accidentally met abroad, yet 
in general he chiefly kept company with the 


Italians when in Tah, as with the French while 
in 
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in France. Among theſe alſo he was very care. 
ful with whom he made acquaintance, He lived 
wherever he came with the great and eminent, 
with men honoured and reverenced in their ſe. 
veral countries, not ſo much for their birth and 
wealth, as for their virtue and knowledge. 
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FirTEENTH Dav's CONVERSATION, 


EVERAL noble villas are ſituate within the 
walls of Rome. Among theſe the villa Lude. 
vii bears a principal rank, in regard both of its 


0 


Irs buildings are enriched with ſome capital 
paintings and ſculptures, the labours of Guercino 


and Bernini. Its gardens are about a mile in 


circuit, and contain many pleaſant walks, ſome 
of which are filled with a great number of antique 
ſtatues. 


Ix one of theſe walks the Enxgliſb company met 
this morning. After half an hour paſſed in ad- 
miring the beauties of the place, Crito's pupil 
obſerved that ſeveral of theſe antique ſtatues were 
tound in digging on the ſpot. How glad, added 
he, would the proprictors of ſome Englih coun- 
try- ſeats be, if in digging their ground for new 
plantations, or moving the ſoil for other pur- 
poſes, they had any chance of finding ſuch plenty 
of antique ſculptures ; ſuch elegant ornaments for 
the embelliſhment of their woods and lawns ? 


Wo Ir 
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Ir is no wonder, ſaid the young nobleman, 
that ſuch treaſures of viriu ſhould be found on 
this ſpot: as ſome part of theſe gardens antiently 
made a part of the famous borti Salluftiant, You 
remember in what manner our learned antiqua- 
rian deſcribed the great extent of thoſe Salluſtian 
gardens, and the magnificent ſtructures with 
which they were adorned. 


T ux converſation now wandered to the charac. 


ter of Sallſt. The eldeſt of the young gentle. 
men made ſeveral obſervations on* that ſubject. 
He afterwards praceeded to that far more worthy 
topic, the confideration of Salluſt's writings; par- 
ticularly his hiſtory of the Catilinarian conſpi- 
racy. 


How noble an idea, ſaid he, here preſents itſelf 
to our imagination? I mean the idea of that grand 
debate in the Roman ſenate, the deſcription of 
which was perhaps compoſed by Sallaft in this 
walk, On that important day, three perſons of 
the higheſt names in the Roman hiſtory eminently 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the houſe. How au- 
guſt muſt have been the appearance of that Par- 
liament, in which Cicero prefided, while the de- 
bate was ſupported on one ſide by Jalius _ 
on the other by Cato? 


Tz 


; ? 
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Ir 1 am not miſtaken, Cato was then a very 
young member. How pleaſing, how encourag- 
ing is this laſt circumſtance to perſons who may 
be entering the Britih ſenate at the fame early 
time of life? | | 


In which of thoſe celebrated characters, replied 
Crito with a benevolent ſmile, would you dear 
fir, if you had lived at that time, have choſen to 
have appeared? In reſpect of eloquence, notwith- 
ſtanding the high abilities both of Cato and Cæſar, 
yet certainly you would on the whole have given 

the preference to Tully. As to patriotiſm, I need 
not aſk you on whom you would have fixed your 
choice: your ardent looks and language ſuffi- 
ciently declare in favour of young Cato. 


In converſing thus the company arrived at the 
further end of a winding moſſy walk, where they 
found a moſt undiſturbed receſs, thickly ſhaded 


with ilex and pine, 
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Hic tribunus plebis defignatus, adhuc admodum adoleſcens, 
pene inter ultimos interrogatus ſententiam tanta vi animi atque 
ingenii invectus eft in conjurationem; fic impendentia publici ſtatũt 
pericula expoſuit ; ita conſulis virtutem amplificavit, ut univerſus 
ſenatus in ejus ſententiam tranfiret, majorque pars ordinis jut 
Catenem proſequerentur domum. 


Felleius Paterculus, 
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In this retired ſpot ſtands an antique ſenatorial 
ſtatue. - Leaning on its baſis, the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen took out a pocket Salluſt, and 
read to his friends (not without entering into the 
warmth and ſpirit of the orator himſelf) the 
ſpeech of Cato in that great debate. 


How could I wiſh, added he in the concluſion, 
that I had brought with me hither to-day a pocket 
volume of Tuly's works, particularly Orationes 
illas Catilinarias tam luculentas tamque utiles rei- 
publice ? We ſhould have had the greateſt plea- 
ſare in comparing thoſe orations with this of Cato, 
particularly as our kind tutor would have aſſiſted 
us with his remarks on them, 


Fax be it from me, replied Crito, to pretend 
to judge of the eloquence or other political talents 
of thoſe illuſtrious Roman ſenators. It is much 
more ſuitable to my profeſſion, as well as to the 
deſign of our preſent courſe of ſtudies, to endea- 
vour to learn what was good in their moral cha- 
racters. | | 


I wisx you would give me leave to aſk your 
opinion this morning in relation to the moral cha- 
racter of Cato, If you pleaſe to take your ſeats 
in this pleaſant and ſhady ſpot, I will deſire the 
liberty to trouble you for a quarter of an hour 
with ſome extracts of his life. Theſe extracts are 

chiefly 
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chiefly made from Plutarch, but ſome are taken 
from Salluſt, Thoſe laſt will be particularly 
agreeable to you here; as perhaps, according to 
your obſervation, ſome part of this garden may 
be really the place in which wa of compoſed 
ſome part of his hiſtory. 15 1 


CA T*O. 


THERE is not, in the whole Roman hiſtory, 
| any virtuous character, which has been fo 
highly celebrated cither by orators and poets, or 
by philoſophers and hiſtorians, as that of Cato. 
Finxit illum ipſa natura ad boneflatem, gravitatem, 
temperantian, magnitudinem animi, juſtitiam, ad 
omnes denique virtutes magnum hominem & excelſum. 
This moſt noble natural diſpoſition he greatly 
ſtrengthened and improved, by ſettling his aim 
always on one moſt noble object: for the ſingle 
object of all the labours of his life, was to ſuftain 
himſelf always in what appeared to him the moſt 
exalted degree of virtue. 


He condeſcended not to ſtruggle for the low 
prizes, for which Lucullus or Craſſus, Ceſar or 
Pompey were then contending ; in that age of ge- 


Reral luxury, avarice, and ambition, non luxurid 
certabat 
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tertabat cum luxurioſo, non divitiis cum divite, non 
fattionibus cum fatlioſo : his elevated deſign was to 
excel in that which is moſt excellent; to copy, 
and if poſſible ſurpaſs the beſt examples. Amore 
ſapientiæ, & moralis precipue philoſophies certabad 
cum ſapientibus; virtute certabat cum ſtrenuis, pu- 
dore cum modeſtis, abſtinentid cum innocentibus. Nor 
is Cato ſaid in this noble emulation to have thirſt- 
ed for the praiſe of men. Quangquam enim fatia ejus 
erant bona, divina, egregia, totiuſque vite Jus maxi- 
mus fuit ſplendor & gravitas, tamen eſſe quùm videri 
bonus malebat : itaque quo minus gloriam appetebat, ed 
magis illam aſſequebatur. 


Such is the character of Cato, according to Sal- 
8 // and ſeveral ancient writers. On an impartial 
# ſurvey of his hiſtory, you will find many of theſe 
particulars to be very true: but on the whole, 
you will have reaſon to abate ſomewhat of the 


panegyric. 


PERHATSs there never was a man (continued 
Crito, addreſſing himſelf to the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen) to whom his country was more obliged 
for kind and noble intentions, and willing labours 
in ber ſervice, We ſhall be ſtrongly inclined to 
this opinion, if we examine his conduct in many 


public characters, which at different times he 
ſuſtained. 
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i f 4 SORRY ought I to be, that T am obliged to 

14 ohſerve, that in one unhappy part of his life he 7 

ik carried his regard to his country much too far, | 

a” Commanded by his country (if the aſſemblies of c 

135 the people under the influences of a Clodious de. C 

1775 ferve that name) to take the management of an t 

A 0 unjuſt war againſt the king of Cyprus, Cato obeyed, k 

5 He obeyed unwillingly, it is ſaid by fome writers, 

* in order to prevent ſeditions and farther confu- 

. um at home. 5 yy 

| k " , 4 ; | Ol 

5 In hocturiba of this office he reſtored peace i 

4 N and tranquillity at Byzantinm. He endeavoured 

ls to ſoften the fate of that unhappy prince againſt 

35 whom he acted. With the greateſt fidelity he Wil ©© 

5 delivered into the public treaſury all the ſpoils of re. 

40 the war, and all the treaſures and furniture of the 8 

12 royal palace of Cyprus : of theſe he accepted no- "7 
[4 % thing for himſelf, except a ſtatue of Zeno, which ol 
5 he brought to Rome. _ 
FELT 
[TE He refuſed all honours from his country, and 
| * ; all rewards. As his only recompence, he defired 2 | 
þ 47 that he might be permitted to give liberty to as 
U 14 ſome of the unhappy captives. 7 
1 1 5 | wo THEsL was 
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THxtsE actions certaiply are marks of a good 
mind, yet they are not ſufficient to juſtify him for 
having engaged in this unjuſt war. Ptolemy might 


deſerve to be puniſhed for his vices; yet ſurely 
Cato muſt have been greatly deceived in thinking 
of an that Rome had any authority to  dethrone __ 
beyed, king. 
ers *, Los 
maſa. Bur let us turn our eyes from this probably 
4 indeſenſible part of his hiſtory: in moſt of its 
| other parts we ſhall find his love to his coun- 
on try to deſerve very high commendations, 
inſt Tuts paper, which I now take in my hand, 
y * contains ſome imperfect extracis from Plutarch, 
1« relative to Cato's conduct in four or five different 
the public ſtations. Permit me to read it to you; 
110 and to add my ſtrong wiſhes, that you could find 
"hich time to-night, before you ſleep, to peruſe Cato's 
| life, as written by that good man. 
* 1. Pax r of Cato's life was military. He had 
, an a . 
Gred at ſeveral times the command of/ conſiderable 
y 1 bodies of forces. In that ſtation he is ſaid to have 


behaved very nobly. Highly eſteemed indeed he 
was by all men, but he was particularly loved 
and almoſt adored by his ſoldiers; for he kept up 
his authority, but added to it perſuaſion and in- 
ſtruction. He was continually beſtowing on them 
either rewards or puniſhments, according to their 
"8" deſerts. 
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112 deſerts. Whatever he commanded to be done by 
75 others, he himſelf took part in performing it. In | 
* diet and labour he made himſelf equal to the | 
5 moſt common ſoldier; in love of diſcipline, in 
155 courage and conduct, he was equal, if not ſupe- | 
5 rior to moſt of the generals of Rome. f 
; F i Bor, what was much more important, he re- { 
. formed the avarice and cruelty of the Roman army, a 
bo” which was very infamous at that time for their t 
17 oppreſſions, both public and private, on the coun · t 
* try. Caio looked on it as a ſmall matter ſingly to 0 
1 ſhew himſelf virtuous. He endeavoured to make el 
12 all his ſoldiers like himſelf. In a word, he ren- ir 
10 dered his forces ſo well diſciplined, that it was k1 
4 hard to ſay whether they were more valiant or ri 
1 juſt. Under his guidance, they were formidable 
Fl. to their enemies, but peaceable and courteous to 
FR. all others: they were fearful to do wrong, brave W. 
7.8 and forward to act nobly. fe: 
1 Ix relation to this conduct of Cato towards ve 
[7+ - the ſoldiers, as well as that of Scævola towards the pu 
. 4 publicans, I find on my papers a reference to the 
1 i third chapter of St. Luke, verſe 12, 1 3. 14. But ] 
| ij let us proceed. | po 
128 ES © 
5 2. 4s tribune and as pretor, Cato acted with (il fir 
bt! great ſpirit, the ſpirit not of turbulent faction, 
94 but of true patriotiſm, of eager contention in the 
I cauſe 
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cauſe of liberty. Conſcious of his own innocence. 
and virtue, he was continually ſtemming and 
reſiſting the general luxury and corruption of the 
times. With the greateſt conſtancy and fortitude 
he was intrepid in reſiſting all factions : unmoved 
by the tumults and violence of the people, and 
by the threats and hatred of the great, whether 
ſeparated in their intereſts, or combined together 
againſt him. He was invincible by all tempta- 
tions which could be propoſed; and far ſuperior 
to all the affronts and ridicule which could be caſt 
on him by thoſe who at the ſame time really moſt 
envied his glory. (In public indeed, as well as 
in private life, you will always, dear fi:, find the 
knaves endeavouring to repreſent the honeſt in a 


ridiculous light.) 


3. On the tribunal of Fuſtice, Cato was (as you 
well know) above all influence of corruption or 
fear. He was reſpected by all: he was dreaded 
by the guilty : yet his ſeverity to them was in 
reality owing merely to his compaſſion to the 
public, 


He ſupported the majeſty of the lam above the 
power of Pompey, or the intereſt of any other 
great men: in all theſe things he ſhewed the moſt 


firm attachment to juſtice and truth, 
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the civil war which broke out, if I am not miſ- 


-indeed to have been a very great misfortune to 


nanimity, as to turn that event to his ſtill greater 


But let us proceed to the conſideration of Cato 


Was really placed, 


How could ſuch a man, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, miſs obtaining the higheſt ho- 
nours in the ſtate? How much was it to be 
wiſhed, for the ſake of his country, that he had. 
ſucceeded in his election for the conſulſhip? In 
that high office he might perhaps have prevented 


taken, in the following year. 
His 4 of that election, replied Crito, ſeems 


the public. But it was no perſonal affliction to 
himſelf: for he bore the loſs with ſo much mag. 


glory, The ſplendor of virtue is, as his example 
ſhewed, independant of the ſuffrages of the peo- 
ple. It is far ſuperior to all honours; and, on 
the other hand, no popular ignorance or injuſtice 
can tarniſh its luſtre. Horace perhaps alluded to 
this part of Cato's hiſtory. 


Virtus repulſæ neſcia ſordidæ 

Intamenalis fulget honoribus 

Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures 
Arbitrio popularis auræ. 


merits in ſome other public ſtations in which he 


4. IN 


alo's 
h he 


. IN 
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4. In the office of guæſtor, or manager of the 
public treaſury, Cato exerted the greateſt diligence, 
abilities, and fidelity: he reduced the national ac- 
counts from a ſtate of confuſion into good order: 
he took care that the public ſhould, during his ad- 
miniſtration of the exchequer, neither do nor ſuf- 
fer wrong: he punctually exacted whatever was 
due to the treaſury (in particular he forced ſeveral 
of Hlla's blood-hounds to refund the ſpoils of 
their rapine and cruelty) and on the other hand, 
he with great readineſs paid all perſons who had 
juſt demands on government, On the, whole, he 


left the treaſury in a flouriſhing condition, and 


made it demonſtrably appear, how the ſtate may 
be made rich, without oppreſſing the people. 


5. I wisn, dear fir, that I was able to deſcribe, 
in a proper ſtile, the conduct of Cato in his great- 
eſt public ſtation, his ſenatorial office. 


In the Roman ſenate, Cato was much admired 
for his eloquence ; he was ſtill more reſpected for 
thoſe other talents, without which all ſtrength of 
genius, all ſweetneſs and charms of language, are 
very inſufficient qualifications for a ſenatorial — 
I mean, induſtry, and integrity. 


From the firſt day on which he took his ſeat 
in the houſe, he applied himſelf to bufneſs with 
the moſt indefatigable diligence. He was conti- 

I 4 nually 
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nually employed, either in informing himſelf on 
ſome matter of moment, or in doing his duty by 
communicating his lights to others. i 


12 15 


Vi iilando, agendo, ben? 22 


Bu r his ſenatorial integrity chiefly merits your 
attention. It gained him general veneration 
while alive; it has, during all ſucceeding centu- 
ries, made his name the ſymbol of patriotic virtue, 


Ox a ſubject ſo well known, I need to ſpeak 
but little. Suffer me only to obſerve, that Cato 
was in the ſenate uniformly the ſame honeſt man 
as he was when ſeated on the judges's bench, or 
when employed in any branch of the buſineſs of 


public or private life. 
„„ 


CRH O here pauſed, ſome converſation acci- 
dentaliy riſing relative to the glorious character of 
integrity, which the judges of England have ac- 
quired in a degree far ſuperior to the judges of 
France, or to the judges of ſeveral l coun- 
tries. 


It was not long however before the young no- 
bleman deſired Crito to continue his lecture. 


IId 


no- 
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Irin in my memorandum- papers, ſaid Crito, 
two inſtances of Cato's ſenatorial conduct particu- 
larly marked down: one to be conſidered as an 
example of his love to his country, the other as an 
inſtance of his juſtice to the reſt of mankind. 


1. Hs very greatly aſſiſted Cicero in ſaving 
Rome from that deſtruction with which the Cata- 
linarian conſpiracy threatened it. But it is need- 
leſs for me to trouble you with any reflections on 
this particular, as it has been the ſubject of your 
converfation this morning. 


2. Taz ſecond particular is related by Plutarch 
as follows. 


JULIUS CASAR attacked the Germans, who 
at that time were in peace with the Romans, and 


put three hundred thouſand of them to the ſword. 


His party made a motion in the ſenate, that a 
public thankſgiving ſhould be proclaimed on the 
occaſion. But Cato, on the contrary, earneſtly 


_ argued, that Cæſar ſhould be given up by the 


Roman government to the vengeance of thoſe 
nations, whom (probably without any ſuch com- 
mand from his country) he had invaded. * By 
* ſuch a ſacrifice, ſaid he, let us endeavour to 
* expiate the injuſtice of this war. It is highly 
« proper however, that the motion for the thankſ- 
giving ſhould be approved, as we have great 
* reaſon 


49. 
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© reaſon to thank the gods: they have as yet 
* fpared the commonwealth ; nor taken ven. 
* geance on our armies for the cruelty and wick, 


* of our ge 5 aid 10 4% an 


Noz LE was this ſentiment; but it would have 
been far more noble, if Cato himſelf had been ſo 


happy as never to have feen the * of ry 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, a fimilar ſentiment is expreſſed 
by Livy, in one of the ſpeeches of Paulus Aimilins*, 


But pray proceed, 
® © ®$ 
Wr have been ſuperficially conſidering, replied 


Crito, the conduct of this celebrated patriot during 
the time that the Roman republic ſtood. For dur. 


ing ſome time the commonweath ſupported it- 


ſelf, though ſhook to its loweſt roots by the « con- 
tinual ſtorms of faction and anarchy ; 


illa ufque minatur, 
Et at comam concuſſo vertice nutat. 


Bur ſoon after the concluſion of Cæſar's Gallie 


and German campaigns, that fatal civil war broke 
| | ; cit, 


* Lizy, book xxxviii, c. 45, 46. 


6 


t 
. 
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out, which Cate had long foretold, and labouted 
to prevent, 4 


Tux conduct of Cato in the civil war, feems 
in ſeveral reſpects very ſimilar to that amiable 
behaviour of lord Falkland, which you, dear fir, 
have often admired in the fourth and — 
books of Clarendon's "_—_ 


CATO, like lord Falkland, was always fohing 
and labouring for peace. Ar we riyerv priay vv 
eAmiGuy dA D eg. 


Wurrrever Cato had the command, he was 
very merciful to the inhabitants of the country 
which was the ſeat of war. 


By his perſuaſion it was agreed, at a council 
held in Ponpey's camp, that during the courſe of 
the campaign, no city ſhould be ſacked, nor any 
Roman killed but in the heat of battle. 


In the progreſs of the war, Cato bore patiently 
much fatigue and diſtreſs. In the few engage- 
ments at which he was preſent, he ſhewed much 
perſonal courage, and animated his friends with 
a conſiderable degree of the ſame ſpirit; yet ne- 
ver did he rejoice for any victory. 


IuuE- 
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IMMEDIATELY after the obtaining any ſucceſs, 
Cato viſited with ſorrow the field of battle; he 
there bewailed that curſed ambition which was 
the deſtruction -of ſo many of his countrymen: 
he ſhed tears on the corpſes even of Cæſar's ſoldiers, 


IN DEE, from the day on which this civil war 
broke out, to the day of his death, Cato's coun. 
tenance was always filled with a fixt melancholy, 
a perpetual ſadneſs, unchanged by any ſucceſs, 
which at any time attended his on . 


Ox the other hand, in all the heavy 8 
tunes, and repeated defeats, which at laſt totally 
funk it, he was himſelf unmoved ; but condeſcend- 
ing to thoſe of his friends, who were willing tq 
make their peace with the conqueror. He was 
anxious and indefatigable to his laſt breath, in 
doing every thing in his power that could be be- 
neficial to them, 


Can any thing be thought of for their ſervice, 
While IT yet live, let me not live in vain, 


+ + + 


SCARCE had Crito repeated theſe lines, when 
his pupil's ſervant came to acquaint him, that at 
the garden-gate there was a perſon who was de- 
ſirous 


—_— © fr. oe om 
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firous of Fn to him, if he was at leiſure. 
On this notice Crito immediately roſe from his 
ſeat, and went with the ſervant to the gate. The 
young gentlemen roſe alſo from their moſſy ſeats, 
and employed a quarter of an hour in ng 
about the garden. 


DurinG this walk, Crito's pupil obſerved that 
the four firſt acts of the tragedy of Cato were 
compoſed by Mr. Addiſon during his refidence at 
Rome. Is it not probable, ſaid he, that Addiſon 
then frequently viſited zheſe Salluſtian gardens, 
and compoſed here ſome of the moſt ſhining 


paſſages ? 


But ob! my friends, your ſafety fills my beart 
With anxious thoughts: a thouſand ſecret terrors 
Riſe in my ſoul : how ſhall I ſave my friends? 
7 is now, O Ceſar, I begin to fear thee, 


Hap Cato, replied the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, any juſt reaſon to fear Cæſar on this ac- 
count? Cæſar was indeed a man of blood, and had 
in his former wars deſtroyed ſome millions of 
his fellow-creatures, ; but yet in general his be- 
haviour to his enemies in this conteſt with Pen- 
pey had been full wr ceny. 


THis learned young gentleman began now to 
expatiate on Cz/ar's mercy, contraſting it with the 
cruelty 
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cruelty of Hlla in the foregoinggecivil- war. He 
proceeded then to conſider Cæſar's courage, acti- 
vity, and aſtoniſhing abilities of mind. He ſpoke 
much of ſeveral of his great exploits: he con- 
cluded however his reflections on the life of this 
moſt famous man, by repeating ſome of Addi. 
ſon's verſes. 


mn 7 impious greatneſs ; | 
And mixt with too much horror to be envied *. 


Duni this part of the converſation the com- 
pany arrived at the garden gate. They found Crito 
there with the 7ri painter, who had been lately 
relieved by the young nobleman's generoſity; 
This was the firſt day of his venturing abroad after 
his late illneſs : he was ſtill very weak, and far 
from well, yet he had been at his noble patron's 
lodgings already this morning; and hearing that 
he oe, WE to the Ludoviſi gardens, had followed 


him thither, being very deſirous of taking the 


earlieſt opportunity to expreſs his gratitude, 


IT is needleſs to add, that on this occaſion the 
young nobleman behaved with all poſſible polite- 
5 . neſs 


® A noble modern writer, the author of the Dialogues of the 
Dead, ſums up C-/ar's character in the following manner: 

© Ce/-r's courage and talents were equal to the object to 
* which his ambition aſpired, the dominion of the world : and 
ht exerciied a ſovereignty unjuſtly acquired with a magna - 
1 nin ous clemency. But it would have been better for. his 
% country, and for mankind, if he had never exiſted," 
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neſs and humanity. After ſome time they ſepa- 
rated, the painter returned to his lodgings, and 
the Exgli company proceeded to the oY 
circus of e * WV , br:s * 


So Rs were. a *** of Salluf, a, as sto 
contain, beſides many other buildings, à large 
circus alſo. Of this circus there are to this day 
ſome conſiderable remains. On its ſouthern 


ſide is to be ſeen an antique octangular temple, 


rendered at preſent a kind of grotto by the ruins 
of other ſtructures, which have fallen on it, and 
almoſt buried it. Salla, probably in compli- 
ment to bis patron. Julius Cee, conſecrated 
this temple to Venus. 


Ta1s fabric, ſaid the young nobleman while 
entering it, ſeems to have been a kind of monu- 
ment erected by Salluſt in honour of Cæſar's ex- 
ploits. The ſtatue of Venus, which was placed 
in this temple, was adorned, if I am not miſtaken, 
with a corſlet of Britiſb pearls. Thoſe pearls came, 
I ſuppoſe, from Sandwich. About two or three 
years ago I was on a viſit at a gentleman's houſe 
in that neighbourhood. We rode one morning, 
I remember, to the old Roman walls at Rutupie : 
another morning we rode towards Deal and Dover, 


frequently recollecting in the way the deſcription 


of that coaſt in Ceſar's Commentaries. - > 
2 HAVE 


* Sce- Hae Feat? $ Hos Antiquities, vol i i. p « 86, 97 7. 
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of Engliſh liberty. Many good effects of Saxon 
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I uav alſo had the pleaſure, ſaid the eldeſt of 


the young gentlemen, of taking the ſame ride, 
The ſummer before laſt I made the tour of the 
coaſts of Kent and Suſſex, My principal defire 
was to ſee the place where Julius Cæſar had trod. 
(I was not then ſatiated with Roman antiquities) 
Thad alſo ſome curioſity to viſit the ſhore in Rent 
where the Saxon Hengiſt; in Suſſex where the 
Norman conqueror landed. Ought not our pride 
to be humbled, when we reflect how often in 
ancient times our iſland has been invaded and 
ſubdued. 1 71 | 


Eacn of theſe conqueſts, replied Crito, though 
they might juſtly appear very heavy calamities 


in the times when they happened, yet in their 


long conſequences have produced very conſider- 
able benefit to our iſland. 


| To the Roman conqueſt Britain owes perhaps 
its firſt civilization, certainly its firſt converſion 
to Chriſtianity. | 


Ta the Saxon conqueſt we are indebted for that 
ſyſtem of government which is to this day the baſis 


piety alſo are ſtill great bleſſings to us. 


To the Norman conqueſt we owe not perhaps 
ſo much reſpect. Yet we may be certain, that 
| Prayidence 


—— 
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Providence intended ſome great good by that 


gr cat event. 


You were e mentioning your journey to Suſſex z 
give me leave to recollect that many years ago, 
when I was a very yoùng man, I was alſo in that 
county. From Brighthelmſtone I made with ſome 
friends a ſhort voyage to Dieppe. During that 
voyage we often thought of the hoſtile fleets, 
Roman, Saxon, and Nerman, which in various ages 
have croſſed, or rather filled the Britiſb channel. 


The Portus Iccius indeed was then at a conſiderable 


diſtance from us, but the port of St. Yalery en 
Somme, from whence W/ilkam the Conqueror ſet 
fail, with eight hundred veſſels *, lay but ſome 
few leagues to the northward of our track. We 
landed at Dieppe, and during the few days that 
we paſſed there, had great pleaſure in reading the 
latter part of Sir William Temple's introduction to 
the hiſtory of England: we had fortunately 
brought that book with us from Brighthelmſtone. 


Dio you go up any higher into Normandy ? ſaid 
Crito's pupil. I have heard it is a very fine coun- 
try, and very like to England. 


We went up no farther than Rouen, replied 
Crito, The country ſeemed to us to reſemble the 
Vor. II. K | open 


* The fleet of Julius Cæſar, and the fleet of Villiam the 
Conqueror, each conſiſted of above eight hundred ſail, 


* 
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open parts of Northamptonſhire: it has however 
greatly the advantage of that country, by being 
fituate at leaſt four degrees more to the ſouth. It 
abounds with apple-trees, planted, not in orch- 

ards, as in our cyder counties, but in ſtraight rows 
along the roads, or ſcatter& up and down in the 
corn fields. You would have great pleaſure in 
making a ſhort tour through that province of 
France, eſpecially as in various parts of it you 
would probably ſee many marks ſtill remaining of 
its connection with Exeland in former . 


rr IE FL S EI GA LE 


So ux ſimilar obſervations occured to me, ſaid 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, in the firſt part 
of our preſent long tour: I mean, while we were 
in thoſe parts of Germany from which our Saxoy 
anceſtors came. But ſurely, dear fir, you have 
at preſent an opportunity of favouring us with 
ſome very noble reflections. Theſe gloomy and 
folitary Roman ruins cannot fail of ſuggeſting to 
you a train of important ſentiments ; eſpecially if 
you are of our noble young friend's opinion, that 
this edifice was built partly at leaſt on occafion 
of the firſt connection of Britain to the 
empire. | 


I am by no means capable, replied Crite, of 
ſupporting the dignity of that topic. Befides it is 
now late in the morning, if you pleaſe we will 


return to our lodgings, You may there meditate 
| _ 
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at leiſure on all the various changes which have 
happened to our country, But why do I ſay 
happened? I remember a noble reflection of Beſ- 
ſuet towards the concluſion of his Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory. Ne parlons plus ni de hazard ni de fortune : 
on parlons en ſeulement comme d'un nom, dont nous 
couvrons notre ignorance, C*eſt DIEU, qui prepare 
les effets dans les cauſes les plus eloignees : & qui 
frappe ces grands coups, dont Is contrecoup porte 
i loin, 


Tux company now walked to their lodgings. 


During that walk, and during dinner- time alſo, 
the converſation chiefly dwelt on the ſtate of 
Britain in Cæſar's time. It afterwards returned 
to Cato's character; the young nobleman politely 
reviving that topic in compliment to Crito. 


I covLD wiſh, ſaid he, that the ſtatue of Zeno, 
which (as you informed us this morning) Cato 
brought hither from Cyprus, was ſtill preſerved in 
ſome of the Roman muſeums. In that caſe, I 
ſhould have been very glad of the pleaſure of at- 
tending you on a viſit to it this afternoon. 


TazRs is in the Capitoline muſeum, replied 
Crito's pupil, a noble ſtatue of that philoſopher. 
K 2 You 
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You muſt remember it; it is the moſt remark- 
able piece of ſculpture in the fanza dei filoſofi., 
It was found in the ruins of the villa of Antoninus 


Pius. 


Poſſibly, ſaid the young nobleman, it may be 
the identical ſtatue ; at leaſt we may fancy it ſo, 
and viſit it with that idea. If you pleaſe we may 
walk thither in the evening, as ſoon as we have: 
had our tea. I ſhould be very glad to take a 
walk to that part of the town, as I want to call at 
the print- ſnop at the upper end of the Corſo. 


*% 


Tux bell of the Capitol clock ſtruck three and 
twenty, when this Engliſb company arrived there: 
they went up ſtairs into the muſæum, and paſſing 


'through ſeveral of its apartments, proceeded to 


the ſtanza dei filoſofi, where they fat down, being 
much heated by their long-walk. 


 CRITO's pupil was the firſt who recovered 
his ſpirits after this fatigue. 


THz is not, ſaid he, with peculiar earneſtneſs, 


any part of the Capitoline muſeum more pleaſing 
or more inſtructive than this apartment; this bi- 
 bofophic chamber, as it is juſtly called from its being 


filled 
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filled with two ſuch noble ranges of near an hun- 
dred antique buſts, the buſts of moſt of the 
learned men of Greece, particularly the nan 
phers of Athens. 


I cane hither alone yeſterday afternoon, and 
peruſed in this chamber part of Milton's Paradiſe 
Regained. I then conſidered myſelf as * 


not only 


On the Tarpeian rock, the citadel 

Of great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 
So far renown'd, and with the ſpoils enricht 

Of nations. 


But what is a far more pleaſing idea, 
N Xaig' APnvuv, Xaipe Pravarn roh. 


Athens, be eye of Greece, mother of arts, 
Of eloquence, and ſage philoſophy, 

From heav'n deſcended to the lou-rooft houſe 
Of Socrates | wm | 


Saying this, he approached the buſt of Socrates, 
which is placed near that of Homer, fronting the 
entrance. How deſervedly (continued he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to his noble young friend) may 
the buſts of theſe two great men claim their ſta- 
tion in all ſuch muſæums as this, one at the head 

K 3 | of 
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of all the philoſophers, the other at the head of 
all the tragic,and lyric poets of Greece! Theſe 
two indeed gave breath to all the reſt. How for- 
tunate is the education of thoſe young men, wha 
in poetry chiefly ſtudy the one, in philoſophy the 
other of theſe moſt exalted geniuſes ? 


Trinxixc of this, I was highly pleaſed juſt 
now, when, in paſſing through the firſt apartment 
of this muſæum, you ſtopt to admire the elegant 
deſign of that marble ſepulchre found in the villa 
of Alexander Severus : at one end of which is Homer 
receiving his book from the genius of poetry; at 
the other, Socrates attending to the inſtructions of 
a veiled figure, which leans on a column, and re- 
preſents moral philoſophy; the whole front of the 
monument being filled with the ſtatues of the 
nine Muſes, all of the fineſt ſculpture. 


WII tz you were fo happy here yeſterday in the 
company of Milton, ſaid Crito, I was not lets ſo at 
home in that of Xenophon. You left your Xenophon 
on your table, open at the concluſion of one of 
his Socratic diſcourſes, I could not help taking 
it up, and reading with great pleaſure the laſt ſen- 
tence, which breathes ſuch grateful affection to the 
memory of his beloved maſter, exceeded only by 
a ſtill greater love and thirſt of virtue. Eyw Ne dy 
KETHVOWY T8 ard? THYTE ToDiav, xa Thy year ura, 
eure an EVITE deni GUTSY BTE u,, un ux 


kale. 


— 
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grout. Ei de rig TW arg Oi whAEgptaTrge: Tws 
Lung rue ve ter Exeivoy EW Tov ad AZIOMAKA- 
PIETOTATON vouidu. Nor could I help reflect- 
ing then, (it ought not to have been without due 
gratitude) that we are all bleſſed with ht high 
happineſs, the idea of which Xenophon regarded with 
ſuch admiration, and with a defire which ſeems to 
have ſomething of divine inſpiration. We have all 
of us an inſtructor and leader in the path of virtue 
far ſuperior to Socrates, Let us then make the beſt 
uſe of all theſe lights ſo graciouſly beſtowed on 
us: in the ſtudy of ethical inſtitution from the 
moraliſts of Greece, let us principally confine our- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the doctrines of the benevolent 
and humble Socrates : in a far ſuperior ſtudy, let us 
apply ourſelves principally to learning and im- 
bibing the character and temper of its original, 
its moſt deneficent, and moſt bumble, though moſt 
vivins founder. Happy, truly happy, are thoſe 
whoſe education is founded on theſe two baſes, 


Bur at preſent let us have the pleaſure of fol- 
lowing you round this room, and of making with 
you a ſhort viſit to theſe ſeveral philoſophers, who 
were almoſt all of them men of great genius, 
though none of them equal to Socrates. 


SAYING this, and paſſing by Epicurus, he ſtopt 
2 conſiderable time in filence before the buſts of 
K 4 Plato 

4 | 
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Plato and Ariſttte. He * proceeded to the 
arne of Zeno. 


Ar rEx hearing the obſervations of his young 
friends relative to the ſculpture of this ſtatue, he 
drew a chair near to its pedeſtal, and ſitting down 
deſired leave to finiſh in that place thoſe papers 


relative to Cato's character, which he had begun | 
to read to them this morning in the Ludoviſi gar- 


dens. 


0 
ee. 


HE character of Cato is ſo famous, that in 
forming a catalogue of Roman worthies his 
name could not with any propriety be omitted, 
At the ſame time the truth of hiſtory will oblige 
us to own, that in ſeveral particulars this great 
man was much miſled. 


HE was much miſled, as we obſerved this morn- 
ing, in the affair of Cyprus. Probably a miſtaken 
principle of obedience to the commands of his 
country engaged him in that unjuſt expedition, 


TRE other principal objections to his character 
are the ſeveral marks which appear in it of harſh- 
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neſs and ſeverity, of pride and want of condeſ- 
cenſion in accomodating himſelf to thoſe vow 
and manners of the age, which in themſelves 


were indifferent. Add to theſe, ſome great errors 


in family life, and above all the moiſt ONCE 
cataſtrophe of his laſt hour. 


Bur, on the other hand, how many circum- 


ſtances are there to be found in his hiſtory, which | 


evidently ſhew, as Tully obſerves, quad hec omnia 
non d naturd Catonis erant ? | 


CATO's temper, though full of ſpirit and reſo- 
lution, was far from being deficient in tenderneſs, 


or mercy. This is plain, not only from his ami- 


able conduct during the civil war {which was men- 
tioned this morning) but alſo from many other of 


his actions. He was conſtantly diſinclined to all 


unneceſſary puniſhments. He always ſhewed the 
greateſt gentleneſs, courteſy, and good-nature to 
all in private life. E4 conditione Cato nobis in hic 
civitate natus eft, ut ejus opes & ingenium, Pprefidio 
mullis etiam alieniſſimis : vix cuiquam inimico exitio 
eſſe deberet. Bona M. Catonis, que ille adeptus eſt, 
ut multis prodeſſe poſſet * His perſon and lands 
were devoted to the ſervice of his friends. The 
ſweetneſs of his temper is above all moſt viſible in 
that extreme fondneſs and regard which he bore to 
his brother, and which was continually increaſing 

even 


* See Tully's oration for Muræna. 
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even from his moſt carly years: never perhaps 1 
0 c was there a more amiable and beautiful ſcene of 
1 fraternal love than that which is contained in 4 
| Cato's hiſtory. ſt 
{ In relation to pride, he certainly was in genera! 
fx averſe to flattery. He often refuſed honours, and di 
2 he ſeems to have done ſo from a motive of real p 
i] humility: for when every one thought him worthy = 
i of the higheſt honour, he alone was of the contrary ſc 
A opinion. 
. 5 
5 As to want of condeſcenſion in accomodating pl 
1 himſelf to the times, he certainly often ſhewed Gs 
great wiſdom in yielding, as far as he thought he 9s 
might, in order to prevent greater evil. * 
I wisn I could be totally ſilent in regard to the A 
diſmal and never ſufficiently lamented end of 
Cato's life. Moſt unworthy was it of his former for. a 
titude and virtue: and far inferior to the example 2 
which the pontifex Scævala had ſhewn here at 
Rome, or to that which Regulus had ſhewn in tht - 
ſame African country; for Carthage was almoſt A 
within fight of Utica*. On this ſubject I ought 
to ſpeak moſt unwillingly ; yet let me obſerve, that 
ſome kind of deſpondency or fear is always the WF ga. 
original the 
* See the compariſon of the ebaracter of Regulus with thit bop 


of Cato in this reſpect, in St. Auſtin's book de Civitate Dt, 
lib. i. c. 24. 
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original motive of ſuicide ;- fear either of ſhame, 
pain, want, or ſomewhat ſimilar ; a paſſion ſurely 
which never had a place in Cats's natural con- 
ſtitution. 


To what cauſe then are moſt of the ſtains which 
diſgrace the character of Cato to be attributed? 
Probably to his inſtructors, the ſtoics : for in their 
writings, moſt of theſe capital defects are de- 
ſcribed as moral excellencies. 


LET us attend to what Cicero ſays in various 
places on this ſubject. In Marco Catone hæc bona 
aue videmus divina, egregia ip/ius ſcitote eſſe propria. 
Quæ nonnunquam requirimus ea ſunt omnia, non à 
naturd ſud ſed a magiſtro. His enim tot tantiſque 
ejus virtutibus acceſſit adjumentum doArine non mo- 
deratæ neque mitis, ſed aſperioris ac durioris. Stoico- 
rum ſcilicet diſciplinam auctoribus eruditiſſimis induc- 
tus arripuit, & talium præceptorum (Zenonis præ- 
ſerlim, ſummo ingenio viri, magiſtri ſui) ſtudiis a- 
gravit, How much is it indeed to be wiſhed, t 
ad alios magiſtros aliqua te fortuna, Cato, cum ills na- 
turd detuliſſet ? 


Ver, ſeated as we are at preſent by Zeno's 
ſtatue, let us not omit to do proper juſtice even to 
the ſtoics themſelves. Many of their doctrines are 
very noble, very exalted : many of their examples 
deſerve our ſtudy, deſerve our imitation. But at 

the 
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the ſame time that we acknowledge this, let u 


again and again bleſs Providence for having 
aſſiſted us with other examples, far more perfect 
than thoſe of any Roman worthy; with other in. 
ſtructions far more correct and complete than 
this Grecian philoſophy which thus abounded with 
great errors mixt with great wiſdom, and taught 
great vices mixt with great virtues, 


= 

CRITO now began to conſider the Chriſtian 
religion in contraſt with the ſtoic philoſophy, 
There is no need to inſert here the particulars of 
his diſcourſe : they ſeem indeed to be in ſome 
meaſure foreign from the ſubject of theſe Roman 
Converſations: it may be ſufficient to obſerve 
in general that his diſcourſe was, in its beginning 
cool; it was throughout learned and judicious; 
but in its progreſs his heart became gradually 
warm, and at the concluſion broke out in a pure 


flame of piety, 


Tux Chriſtian character (ſaid he towards the 
concluſion) is not only more noble, more grand, 
and awful than any imagined perfection in this ſo 
much celebrated philoſophy, but it has al ſo a grace, 
amiableneſs, and beauty, which never adorned any 
ſtoic viſion. Much fuller is it than ſtoiciſm of the 
ſpirit of true juſtice, but infinitely fuller of bene- 
volence and mercy. Fuller of the ſpirit of juſt 


inflexibility in what is right ; but ſtill more full 
of 


the 
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of condeſcenſion and ſweetneſs. Fuller of forti- 
tude, but infinitely more abounding in patience, 
in reſignation, and in the higheſt moſt unextin- 
guiſhable hope. Greater as to exaltation of mind 
but infinitely greater in the deepeſt humility, and 
in the moſt grateful acknowledgement that all 
its virtues are the gifts of the grace of heaven. 


All that we have and are, we have received, O Lord, 


from Thy grace: 
All that we defire and hope, we humbly expe in 


Thy glory. 


INDULGE me, my dear fellow ſtudents in theſe 
reflections, The grace of heaven is the great 
diſtinguiſhing bleſſing of the chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion ; we cannot employ our meditations on a 
ſubje& more ſublime, 


I REMEMBER that about laſt JhÞbitſuntide I was 
taking a ſolitary walk in this part of Rome, and 
paſſed by a church fituate in one of the narrow 
lanes fituate at the foot of this Capitoline hill. 
The hymn of Yeni Sancte Spiritus was then per- 
forming there, ſet to moſt affecting ſolemn muſic. 
In attending to ſome of the notes and words of 
that heavenly harmony, I could not avoid recol- 
lecting a paſſage in a very venerable writer: a 
writer, who, though ſomewhat barbarous in his 
language, (he lived probably about the time of our 

king 
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king Richard the Second) yet in his ſentiments 
is generally very exalted; far more exalted on 
the whole than any of the/e philoſophers. 


O wer? celeftis Gratia, fine qui nibil deftrina, niki 
cloguentia, nibil ingenium valet in conſpectu Dei ! 


O Beatiſſima Gratia, qug pauperem ſpiritu, viriu. 
tibus divitem facis; & divitem multis bonis, humilem 
corde redais ! 


Veni] deſcende ad nos! Tu fortitudo naſtra. Tu 
auxilium confers, & conſilium. Tu lumen cordis. Ty 
fugatrix triſtitiæ, & ablatrix timoris. Tu devotionis 
nutrix. 5 


Tu nos ſemper pravenias, & bonis operibus jugitir 
præſtes eſſe intentos *. 


CHAP. 


Initatio Chriſti, lib. iii. e. 55+ 
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CHAP. VI. 

bil SIXT EENTU Day's CONVERSATION. 
HE character of Cicero being the intended 
ſubject of this day's converſation, the com- 
pany agreed to meet early in the Farneſe gardens ; 


(thoſe gardens cover moſt part of the ſummit of 
mount Palatine) and, after paſſing an hour there, 


rite 


Ty to ſet out from thence in their coach, and dine 
Ty at Freſcati, which town is about twelve miles 
diſtarit from Rome. | 


ionis 


Tux northern part of the Farneſe gardens was 
the appointed place of their meeting. Crito 
walked thither about nine o' clock, (according to 
his Engliſb watch) and found his beloved com- 
pany all arrived there before him. 


ritet 


Tux young nobleman was ſeated on a project- 


ing part of the hill, and from thence taking a de- 
ſign of the narrow valley of the Forum Romanum 


(which lay under him) and of the oppoſite Chvus 
Capitolinus, 


*. His pupil was leaning againſt a cypreſs, and 
| ſilently ſtudying an octavo which contained ſome 
- of Tully's rhetorical and philoſophical works. 


THE 


© 
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5 Tur third young gentleman was walking with Ca 
. a volume of the Orations in his hand; ſometimes ex 
1 reflecting with high pleaſure, that Tully's houſe le; 
$5 ſtood in this part of the Farneſe gardens * z ſame. T 
1 times repeating aloud ſeveral of that great orator's pr 
1 ſhining periods. ; M 
1 N wh 
al CRITO liſtened to him for a conſiderable time 
4 with great attention, and then (being always ready 
5 to partake of the ſatisfaction felt by any part of ex 
20 this good company) he turned round to the young fro 
5 nobleman, and admired all the merit of his live 
x. drawing. | the 
4. cha 
4 He afterwards ſat down under the cypreſs by mir 
1 his pupil's fide, pub 
A f whi 
. Tux company now deſired him to favour them Lor 
i as uſual-with the contents of one of his papers. gott 
[- on 
+ BETORE I begin, ſaid he, to ſpeak of the cha- that 
| racter of Tully, which has been repreſented by whe 
4 ſeveral eminent writers in very different lights, 1 lear 
i ought to premiſe, that I by no means think myſelf that 
4 a competent judge of the queſtion: my judgment ceale 
1 is far too weak, my knowledge far too ſuperficial. take 
5 When I compoſed this paper I lay under another 0 th 
<4 diſadvantage alſo, being i 1 latio 
1 ge alſo, being in great want of proper 
$ L books to conſult on the occaſion, A traveller — 
| cannot v. 
"i | See Abate Yenuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. i. p. 15. 
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cannot carry a library with him, nor muſt he 
expect to have this want ſupplied at the bookſel. 
ler's ſhops in the towns through which he paſſes, 
The only book of the kind which I could then 
procure was Middleton: Cicero, (1 bought it at 
Modena) it had belonged to a Scorch gentleman 
who died there on his travels, 


Tux paper in my hand, as you will therefore 
expect, conſiſts of little more than mere extracts 
from Dr. Middleton, In ſome future year of your 
lives, you may perhaps allot ſome leiſure time to 
the thorough and impartial examination of Ciceros 
character: you will be greatly aſſiſted in that exa- 
mination, by ſome books Which have been lately 
publiſhed in Fraxce and England, and by others 
which are ſaid to be now preparing for the preſs. 
Long before that time you will have totally for- 
gotten that 1 ever troubled you with a paper 
on the ſubject; otherwiſe it would be proper 
that I ſhould make an apology for it. Indeed, 
when I recolle& the criticiſms made by ſome 
learned perſons on Ciceros conduct, I am afraid 
that in this paper his defects are too much con- 
cealed or palliated ; and on the contrary, when I 
take up Dr. Middleton, I have the greateſt reaſon 
to think, that in this my very imperfect compi- 
lation, I have not done juſtice to the hundredth 
part of his merit. | 


vol. II. L CICERO, 


j 
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Fenn 6 
FART 1 


T ſeems a conſiderable mark not only of good. 
neſs of heart, but alſo of real ſtrength of un- 
derſtanding, and a very proper method for im. 
proving both theſe qualities, if, in the conſidera. 
tion of any great and exalted character, the ſtudent 
obſerves indeed its defects, yet dwells not too 
much on them, nor views them in the moſt 
unfavourable light; but candidly conſiders the 
whole character together, and then applies his at- 
tention more peculiarly to the ſtudy of thoſe its 
parts, which are the moſt noble or beautiful. 
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The character of Cicero has, for many ages, 
drawn the attention and, generally ſpeaking, the ad- 
miration of mankind. 


iD; 


2 


Wei Ci dans, ac 
B 


Is diſcourſing on ſuch a character, let us be as 
ſilent as poſſible in relation to its imperfections; 
and, according to the generous ſcope and inten- 
tion of theſe our Roman Converſations, endeavour 
to improve ourſelves as much as we can, by di- 
ligently ſtudying its real excellencies. 


Lr us conſider, that though Cicero lived in one 


of the moſt corrupt ages that ever was known, yet 
he 
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e was totally free from any ſtain either of avarice 
pr luxurious debauchery. | 


As to pride, which was the third great vice of 
hoſe times, Cicero certainly had nothing of that 
ruel Roman pride which was the occaſion of much 

iſery to Rome, and to thoſe nations which had 
ny connection with her, Cicero was not proud 
f any actions which were vicious in themſelves, 
r hurtful to other perſons. He was not proud of 
iches of power. It muſt be indeed acknowledged, 
hat he was vain, very vain, of the great abilities 
f mind which he really poſſeſſed, and of the 
treat ſervices which he had really performed for 
is country. This vanity is one of the univerſally 
cknowledged weakneſſes in Twlly's character. If 
e had been more humble and lowly in his own ſight, 
e certainly would have been not only a much 
appier, but alſo a much better man : for humi- 
ty, as it is in itſelf a great virtue, ſo alſo is it 
e foundation of many others. 


But humility was an excellence little known 


ws the heathen world. 

our 

d. LET us then turn our thoughts to thoſe virtues 
hich may, with more probability, be expected 
a heathen character. ; 
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In private life, (permit me on this head to ref 
you, my dear pupil, to the beginning of the twelfth 
ſection in Dr. Middleton's hiſtory) Cicero was 
kind and generous maſter; he was an excellen 
father; he was grateful to his benefactors; ui 
ſincerely zealous for his friends, whether thy 
were in proſperity or in adverſity. His works u 
full of theſe noble ſentiments, and his life full 
examples of them. 


CICERO loved his country, Sf m, 
as Ofavius owned; he laboured to ſuppert it 
ancient conſtitution and liberty. He ſometins 
ſhewed great intrepidity in reſiſting the attempt 
of its enemies: at other times it muſt be ackno 


ledged, he ſeems to have been ſilenced and o dei 
awed. Perhaps this might be real weakneſs i Ry 
mind. On the other hand, perhaps it may i 
ſaid, that Tully might be of opinion that he » 


ſerving his country, by ſuſpending ſometimes 
uſeleſs oppoſition to the irreſiſtable power of ti 
uſurpers of the national authority. He mig 
think, that it was more patriotic, as well as mor 
prudent, to ſoften them by patience and ſubmi 
ſion; and by proper management to condul 
them into ſuch a train of thoughts and af 
as might produce ſomething conileraly 
ficial to the public. 


Bur however this may be, certainly the moſt 
air method of paſſing judgment on the political 
haracter of Tull, is to examine how he behaved 
hen he himſelf was in power. 


Ir is indeed at thoſe times, that the ſplendor 
f his character ſhines forth in its true luſtre; at 
hoſe times his appearance in the hiſtory of his 
ountry diſcloſes itfelf with as much dignity, as 
attended the founder of this Roman empire, when 
according to the deſcription which you, my dear 
pupil, have often admired in Virgil) he diſcovered 
imſelf in the fulleſt majeſty before the tribunals 
nd ſenate of Carthage. 


Scindit ſe nubes & in thera purgat apertum 
Reſtitit Æneas, claraque in luce refulfit. 


Let us conſider his conduct while governor of 
icia ; we ſhall find in it much patriotiſm, much 
philanthropy. He had in his youth behaved very 


government produced a very conſiderable addi. 
ion of honour to his character. 


CICERO ſeems to have followed, in great mea- 
ure, the glorious plan of government, which his 


maſter, Scavola, had obſerved in Aa Minor. 


L 3 CICERO 


ell, while Quæſtor at Syracuſe ; but this Afatic 
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lieve the grievances of his province, by lightening 
that heavy load of debts, with which the avarice 
of his predeceſſors had incumbered it; and by re. 
medying all the other evil conſequences of their 


eſt rank in Rome, and otherwiſe greatly connedQd i 
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CICERO principally gave his attention to re. 


bad government. The Aſiatics, who had joined 
with the former governors in oppreſſion and plun. 
der of their country, were by Cicero obliged to re. 
fund whatever they had thus extorted. Cicero pro. 
tected the province alſo from all Roman oppreſ- 
ſors; from ſome in particular who were of the high. 


with himſelf, Nor was he leſs diligent in avert 
ing evils riſing from other cauſes ; he alleviated 
the ſcarcity of proviſions, which at that time af. 
flicted Cilicia and Cyprus almoſt like a famine 
He prepared with great ſpirit to defend the fron- 
tiers againſt the threatened and then moſt formidall 
invaſion of the Parthians. 


HE permitted to the natives of his whole pro- 
vince, the uſe of their own laws. e was kind 
and affable at all times to all: indeed the ſpiritd 
every part of his government was, like that d 
every other part of his life, moſt mild and merci 
ful, though at the ſame time very prudent au 
very active. Nor was he leſs remarkable for hi 
noble diſintereſtedneſs. For as he ſupparted tht 
dignity of his office of proconſul liberally, 10 
ſumptyouſly, he had no temptation to fraud d 
rapine 
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rapine. He was able to refuſe the immenſe per- 


quiſites, preſents, contributions, Wc. with which 


his predeceſſors had diſgraced their adminiſtra... 
tion. Cicero accepted only the moſt juſt and mode- 
rate duties of his office; and even from thoſe his 
lawful appointments he beſtowed ſeveral thouſand 
pounds to the relief of diſtreſſed particulars or 
communities in his government. At his depar- 
ture he declined the acceptance of ſeveral then 
uſual public honours: he declined alſo the great 
free gift, which was offered to him voluntarily by 
the province, and which is ſaid on the whole to 
have amounted toupwards of two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling. You ſeem ſurprized, 
dear fir : but the generoſity of Cicero in his go- 
vernment of Cilicia, was much greater in other ar- 
ticles, according to two extracts which I have 
made from Dr. Middleton's hiſtory : the ſum men- 
tioned in the ſecond extract is ſo exceſſive, that I 
ſhould even apprehend there muſt be ſome miſ- 
take in the calculation, 


| ALL the wealthier cities of the province uſed to 
pay to all their proconſuls large contributions for 
being exempt from furniſhing winter quarters to 
the army: (Cyprus alone paid yearly on this ſingle 
account two hundred talents, or about forty thou- 
ſand pounds) but Cicero remitted this whole tax to 
them, which alone made a vaſt revenue. 
Quarto edition, vol. ii. p. 33. 
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In his province of Cilicia, he ſaved to the pub. 


lic a full miller ſterling, which all other gover. 6 
nor had applied to their private uſe. 
Vol. ii. p. 513. 
( 
" Wutrs Crit was reading theſe noble parti. ] 
culars relative to Tulhy's Cilician government, the 
whole company grew warm in his praiſe ; they 
totally forgot the blemiſhes in his character, and I 
were almoſt as much engaged in his favour as Dr, 
Middleton himſelf. Crito alſo partook of the ar- 
dent pleaſure expreſſed by his young friends, and 
proceeded in the remaining part of his lecture in t 
a much more elevated ſtile, than that with which t 
he had begun it. i 
0 
As to the great offices of ſtate with which Cicers f 
was intruſted Bere at Rome, one inſtance will be J 
abundantly ſufficient to demonſtrate the excel- n 
lence of his wiſe and good adminiſtration; I a 
mean, that ever memorable work of his conſul- e 
ſhip. Ori Hh ee nv Twy Twrors vrt, vr 
2, ee xaNνẽỹ,j¶ugtu gart, R FRBUXH *a ret 
| 0 
O my dear and noble friends, if we have any fe 
ſparks of patriotiſm in our hearts, how ought they tl 
now to burn? : 


DiRECTLY 


* Phutarchus in vith Tullii. 


LY 
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DineEcTLY on this very angle of this hill, on 
which we fland, was the houſe of Tully, On the 
evening of the defeat of the conſpiracy, he was 
moſt honourably conducted hither from that 
Capitoline hill, acroſs that valley of the Forum 
Romanum, by a general proceſſion of the ſenate 
and people of Rome; all, with the acclamation of 
many thouſand voices, proclaiming him the ge- 
neral deliverer, 


O wy dear friends, how often have you, while 
at Weſtminſter, wandered about the great hall of 
the tribunals of Exgland, and about the avenues of 
both the Houſes of the Britif Parliament, think- 
ing on the hiſtory of thoſe great men, who in cach 
of thoſe venerable edifices have in ſeveral ſucceſ- 
ſive ages, by their wiſdom and eloquence, by their 
juſtice and integrity, done much ſervice and ho- 


nour to our country? A ſcene of the ſame nature, 


and of at leaſt equal dignity, is now before your 
eyes. | 


Look at theſe three lofty columns of the temple 
of Jupiter Stator“ it was there that Cicero con- 
founded all the fierceneſs of the conſpirators by 
the thunder of the firſt Catilinarian oration. Look 
on that ſtill remaining portico of the temple of 
Concord! there all the glory of Tully was com- 
pleated and crowned ; when, in full ſenate there 


aſſembled, Catulus and Cato both in ſo ſolemn a 


manner 
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manner faluted him with the higheſt ſtile and title 
of Father of his country. Salve, Cicero; primus 
omnium Pater patriæ appeliatus * ! 


How awful a ceremony was that? How auguſt 
a ſpectacle ?—O my dear poetic pupil, how happy 
would you be to repoſe for ſome hours under the 
ſhade of theſe cypreſſes, if the genius of the place 
would condeſcend to bleſs your ſlumbers with a 
dream, reviving in your imagination the antient 
grandeur of this part of Rome, and repreſenting to 
you in full viſion ſome of theſe ſcenes ? 


Bur let us, continued Crito, taking up his pa- 
pers of notes, proceed to other parts of Tully's 
hiſtory. | 


Soo after the death of Julius Cz/ar, Cicero 
vigorouſly exerted himſelf in the direction of the 
affairs of the republic : his conduct at that time 
is in general thus repreſented by Dr. Middleton. 


« W1rn the univerſal conſent and joy of the 
* people Cicero accepted the care of the govern- 


« ment, then in extreme danger. He laboured 
| cc in 


* The firſt Casilinarian oration was ſpoken in this temple of 
Jupiter Stator. (Vid. the laſt paragraph in that oration.) The 
ſecond and third from the Reſra in the Forum, The fourth 
probably in the temple of Conco-d + which was the moſt uſual 
place of the aſſemblies of the ſenate during theſe Catilinarian 


troubles, 
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- 


jn forming and executing ſuch a plan of policy, 
« 23 ſeemed moſt likely to ſave the ſinking ſtate. 
« At leaſt it was to his counſels and to his autho- 
« rity, that Rome owed that laſt effort which was 
« then made for her liberty. Cicero with great 
« reſolution reſiſted Antony, a tyrant much worſe 
« than Julius Ceſar. (I could wiſh however that 
« there was not ſo much rancour expreſſed in the 
« Philippics.) Cicero with great wiſdom converted 
&« Hirtius, Panſa, and other powerful men to the 
t cauſe of their country, (he hoped to do the 
« ſame. with OFavius) and directed and united all 
their power to his deſigns for the public good. 
e He endeavoured to reſtore general concord and 
« quiet among all parties, by“ wiſely propoſing 
© a general act of oblivion for what was paſſed. 
« Far was he from being diſcouraged by the great 
* dangers which he ſaw impending over his head; 
he knew not now the ſenſe of fear; (of which 
« weakneſs he was ſometimes juſtly accuſed) he 
_ « deſpiſed all perils. The government was in his 
* hands, and he ſupported it with the ſame wiſ- 
* dom, with the ſame heroic intrepidity, which 
* he had ſhewn in the times of Catiline. Nullum 
locum prætermiſit monendi, agendi, providendi ; hoc 
E denigue animo erat, ut fi in hac curd atque admini- 

| * Hratione 


®* Illud decreti Athenienfrum celeberrimi (relatum a Cicerone) 
obliviouis præteritarum rerum decreto patrum comprobatum e. 
| Vell Paterculus, 
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Aratione vita illi ponds Jet, prectart allum la. 
| | ah 


© Putaret.” 


Sven indeed was 1:is fate; and moſt happy and 


| honourable may we juſtly eſteem it. For let us 


look round on the other great men of thofe tur- 


bulent times, (who indeed almoſt all died a violent 


death) and compare their laſt hour with that of 
Cicero. Pompey's death is indeed a ſtriking leſſon of 
the inſtability of the greateft human grandeur and 
power; but yet does not confer any honour on 
himſelf; it being uncertain, whether he was 
brought to that cataſtrophe by the ſpirit of love to 
his country, or by that of mere and mean private 


ambition. Cæſar and Craſſus died in a bad cauſe; 


Cato and Brutus in a bad manner. Cicero died 

undeniably in the cauſe of his country: he ſhewed 

however his regard to his natural duty, by decli- 
ning death as far as he might; but when the laſt 
ſtroke came, he met it with joy and fortitude 
equal to any of the above-mentioned, or any other 
of the moſt celebrated heroes of Rome. 


CRITO now clofed his papers. I compiled 
this very ſhort and imperfe& paper, ſaid he, 
partly at Modena, partly at Bologna, For while I 
was at Modena, my imagination was ſtrongly af- 


fected with the memory of the /atter part of Cicero's 


hiſtory ; 


hiſtory ; and in my road from. Modena to Bologna, 
I ſaw with horror the infamous ſpot of the {ls 
Triumvirado. | 


As ſoon as Crito had folded up his notes he ſat 
down, and meditated for ſome moments in ſilence 
on the dreadful ſcenes which appeared is this part 
of Rome at the time of that bloody proſcription, 
which was the conſequence of the negotiation near 
Modena ; a proſcription more bloody, if poſſible, 
than any of Marius's or Syila's maflacres, 


Tux reſt of the company, whoſe youthful ima- 
ginations were more lively, thought they ſaw all 
the carnage really before them ; dogs tearing the 

* carcaſſes, and flocks of vultures * ſcreaming from 
the roofs of the adjaining temples. 


Ar TEx ſome time Crito took up the volume of 
Tully's works, which his pupil had been peruſing, 
and turned to the beginning of the third book de 
Oratore, With a melancholy accent he began to 
read the following lines, 


In bis ipſis roſtris, in quibus ille rempublicam 
conſtantiſſims conſul defenderat, poſitum caput illud 
fuit, d quo erant multor um civium capita ſervata. 
- Bip. pb. 
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As ſoon as Crito had read theſe lines, he 


— 


Nh 
[ 


—_ , - 
1 ſtretched out his right hand, pointing to a barn 
1 which ſtands in the middle of the narrow valley 
170 between the northern point of the Farneſe gardens, 0 
1 and the Capitoline hills. HER: 
14 n | 
#1 | O My dear pupil, cannot you imagine that you | 
ll now ſee there the pale face and lifeleſs hands of | 
7 y Tully ? The head which meditated, the hands | 
6 which wrote (for let us not think of the Philippics) 
3a all the noble Philoſophic treatiſes in this volume. 
* 3 | 
0 Sven an idea muſt peculiarly affect your good | 
"s mind. The idea of the mangled head of Craſſus . 
an or of Pompey lying on the ſands of Parthia or of 
bi 0 Egypt, cannot affect you in the like manner. For 
4 the vanity of the greateſt riches and power will 
11 give you but little concern, in compariſon of the 
$f thought, that genius and learning periſh alſo. | 
5 But take comfort, there is one accompliſhment | 
74 of the mind which will never fail, though tongues | 
5 ceaſe, and knowledge vaniſheth away. | 
th : | 
4 S |. GS * 
1 ONE == 
52 on this ſpot flood the antient Roman Rofra, till the time 
1 of Auguſtus Cz/ar, who removed them about a ſtone's caſt nearer | 
E to the Palatine hill. Adjoining to the northern point of the 
7 . Farne/e gardens are to this day ſtill remaining ſeveral high 
28 brick walls, ſaid to be the remains of the fabric of the Reſfra 
1 built by Auguſfas 
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Ons of the young noblemen's ſervants now 
coming to acquaint his maſter that the coach was, 
according to his order, waiting in the Campo Vac- 
cino, the company concluded their morning ſtu- 
dies, and ſet out for Freſcati. On the road the con- 
verſation frequently wandered to various topics, . 
frequently it returned to the Roman hiſtory ; the. 
great events in Tulh's times having deeply en- 
gaged their attention. 


As they drew near to Freſcali, the young noble- 
man looked out of the coach window, on the right, 
towards Albano, and began to talk of the anti- 
quities in that neighbourhood. 


You remember, ſaid he, the ruined monument 
which ſtands in the middle of the high road near 
Albano; 1 mean the monument with five ſmall 
pyramids on its top, which is commonly called 
the tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii, but which is 
ſuppoſed by more learned antiquarians to be the 
ſepulchre erected by Cornelia to the memory of 
Pompey. I could wiſh that we were to paſs by it 
to-day. In the preſent diſpoſition of our minds, 
the ſight of Pompey's ſepulchre would be a very 
pleaſing though melancholy object. 


Sour of the admirers of the Night Thoughts, 
ſaid Crito's pupil, I believe would not have been 


ſorry, if that poem had been written in 7aly. 
How 
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How would that author have moralized, while 
leaning on the monument, which contains the 


aſhes of Pompey the Great ? 


Regnatorem Aſiæ | jacet ingens littore truncus 
Avulſumque humeris caput, & ſine nomine corpus. 


I xxow not, replied Crito, how to reconcile 
the different opinions of the antients, relative to 
what became of the aſhes of Pompey. Plutarch 
expreſly ſays, that they were buried by Cornelia at 
Alba. On the other hand, if we ſtrictly follow 
the opinion of Martial and Lucan, that ſepulchre 
muſt be a cenotaph only. For Pompey's remains, 
as Lucan very diffuſively deſcribes, were in his 
time ſtill in Egypt. Martial alſo ſays, 


— ipſum 
Terra tegit Libyes, fi tamen ulla tegit. 


Perhaps Pompey's head, which was preſented to 
Julius Ceſar at Alexandria, might be ſent by him 
(according to his uſual humanity) to Cornelia, and 
by her interred there at Abano; the remainder 
of his duſt is probably ſtill mingled with the com- 


mon ſand and mud of the Erin ſhore. 


Tax converſation now again wandered to other 
ſubjects. About noon the coach arrived at the 
gates 

* See E/chinardi's deſcription of the Agro Romano, p. 302. 
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gates of Freſcati, the young nobleman ſent a ſer= 
vant into the town to order dinner at the inn to 
be ready (according to the 7talian cuſtom of dining 
early) in an hour and a half, and then told his 
coachman to drive in the mean time to the neigh- 
bouring. monaſtery of Grotta Ferrata. 


Tax road from Freſcati to Grotta Ferrata is 
very pleaſant; the firſt part of it is a ſnady wood, 
the latter part of it is an open corn field, adorned 
with ſeveral oriental plane trees, which from 
their vaſt ſize ſeem to be ſome hundreds of years 
old. ä | 


PzxnaAPs, ſaid Crito's pupil, they may be the 
deſcendants of that plane tree of Craſſus, which 
Tully deſcribes with ſuch pleaſure ; Ad opacandum 
hunc locum patulis diffuſs ramis . But let us not 
think of Craſſus, we are now near the country- 
houſe of Tully himſelf. 


GROTTA Ferrata, ſaid Crito, is, you know, 
commonly ſuppoſed to be the place of Tully's Tuſ- 
culan villa. Addiſon and Middleton ſtrongly em- 
braced that tradition; but ſome 7alian antiqua- 
rians are of a contrary opinion, and produce ſeve- 
ral weighty arguments, proving its fituation to 
have been rather at the Ruſſinella, which is about 

Vor. II. M two 


”» See 44 Oratere, lib. i. S. 7» 
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two miles nearer to Taſculum *. There are indeed 
ſcarce any remains of antiquity in the netghbour. 
hood of 'Tuſculum, which are not imagined, either 
by the vulgar or by ſome. antiquarians, . to have 
belonged to Cicero, Perhaps of all theſe their 
different opinions, ſome one may be true. In the 
midſt of this uncertainty, let us however have the 
pleaſure of walking to the Ruſſinella in the af. 
ternoon, and at preſent of viſiting Grotta Ferrata. 


In about half an hour's time the coach arrived 
at the convent. The monks who inhabit it are of 
a Greek (the Bafilian) order. They received this 
Engliſh company with great civility, ſhewed them 
ſome antient marbles in the cloyſter, as ſome kind 
of proof that'Tully's villa might have been ſituate 
there: and then conducted them to the other cu- 
rioſities of the place, particularly Pomenicbino's 
paintings in the chapel. The young nobleman 
ſtudied thoſe pictures for a conſiderable time, not 
without expreſſing the greateſt admiration. 


' Hz afterwards got into his coach, gave the 
monks thanks for their civility, and returned with 
his Eugliſp friends to Freſcati'to dinner. | 
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Arrzx dinner the eldeſt of the young gentle. 
men laid himſelf down on the couch to ſleep: (he 
had ſet up moſt part of laſt night to read Plutarch's 
life of Cato). The young nobleman diverted him- 
ſelf with finiſhing the drawing-which he had be- 
gun this morning, and Crito retired with his pu- 


walked out. Juſt at the edge of the town their 
Roman ſervant ſhewed them a rough maſs of 
ſtone, ſaid to be the remains of Lucullus mau- 
ſolæum. From thence they walked: up to the 

Ruffinella. | 


Tat'Ruffinella is ſituate half.way between the 
pleaſant town of Freſcati, and the rocks and ruins 
of the moſt antient and lofty city of Tuſculum. 
No walk can be more agreeable than the aſcent 
from Freſcati thither, through the groves, and by 
the numerous caſcades of Villa Pampbili; on one 
ſide of which, towards the plain, appear the beau- 
tiful ſhades and ſtreams of Villa Conti, formerly 
the habitation of Lucullus; and on the other ſide, 
the road planted with laurel, which leads towards 
the ſteep hill of Monte Portio, the family ſeat of 
Cato *. a 


„ e e ir 


Axni ſono, della parte di Freſcati che riguarda Monte Porzis 
fu trovato il Sepolchro antiquiſſimo della Famiglia Porxia repvr- 
tata del Jellori & dal Volpi. Abatt Venuri. 
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Bur far elevated above all is that venerable 
open grove of lofty pines near the Ruffinella, which 
crowns the ridge of the Tuſculan mountains; and 
ſhades the ſpot where Cicero's villa and cur 95 
cæum once perhaps ſtood... WI 


In the field on the ide of this grove are e ſill to 
be ſeen many marks of terraſſes, and a large and 
broad moſaic pavement ſtill entire. This pave. 
ment might perhaps (as the young ,nobleman 
pleaſed himſelf with imagining) belong to Cicero 
library, the center of it being ornamented with a 
large deſign of the head of Minerva. 


How grand and how delightful is the ſituation 
of this apartment, ſaid the young nobleman ; and 
how properly is it adapted to the character of its griu 
inbabitant ? Cicero, though the moſt ſtudious and 
moſt learned man of his times, yet perhaps never, 
amidſt all the pleaſures. and all the labours of his 
ſtudies, forgot (his favourite object in * oy 
beneficence to Rome f. | 


PERMIT me to continue to indulge myſelf for 
ſome moments in ſuppoſing this apartment to hart 


® Condamine, in his tour to 1taly, p. 42, ſpeaks of this pare- 
ment as the moſt beautiful work of the kind remaining, an 
this head of Minerva as executed in the nobleſt manner. 


+ An- aun, W Ta, Aoyorg n 1 W 
See the concluſion of Cicero $ life by Plutarch, 


oy 
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been his library. To the ſouth how'folemin a pro- 
ſpect opens itſelf over the foreſts of Algidum, the 
mountains and lakes of Aba, and the ſea· coaſt 
quite to the woody iſland of Atura, where Cicero 
had another reſidence, deſigned for ſtill more re- 
tired ſtudy? To the north, he might here have 
always before his view Rome, (the magnificence 
and ſplendor of which city is even now widely 
ſpread over the Campania before us) with all thoſe 
great works of public utility, thoſe many grand 
and everlaſting paved roads, and thoſe many long 
and lofty aqueducts, which (like his deſigns) 
ſtretch from all ſides a-croſs this vaſt plain to 
their great and common center. | 


WuH1LE the young nobleman was thus ſpeak- 
ing, Crito turned to him with a look of reſpect 
and love; and how happy ſhould we have been, 
ſaid he, if, after you had finiſhed this afternoon 
your drawing of the temple of Concord, you had 
favoured us with your company in the next room. 
Your loving and worthy friend, (I know not 
whether I ought'to call him my pupil or my tu- 
tor) was then aſſiſting me in preparing and finiſh- 
ing this ſecond ſhort paper on Cicero's character. 
He reminded me of ſeveral paſſages, ſhewing that 
Tuſculum was always Cicero's favourite country- 
ſeat, from which he wrote with the greateſt plea- 
ſure ſeveral of his epiſtles, in which he compoſed 
with the greateſt ſpirit ſeveral of his orations, and 
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vhich he mage the ſcene of ſeveral of his cheto- 
_ rical and philoſophic dialogues ; particularly. of 


thoſe two, the principal perhaps of each — 
books de ren pad the Tuſculan queſtions, .., 


80 fond rndind 3 was 27 40 of his comm 
here, as frequently. to expatiate with pleaſure on 
the deſcription, of perſons: and places in this 
neighbourhood... Monte Portio was the farm of 
Cato the elder, the principal, ſpeaker in the dia, 
logue de Seneliute. At Vill Conti was the famous 
library of Lucullus, which is the ſcene of the dia- 
logues in the third and fourth book de Finibus; 
and in which theſe two illuſtrious country neigh- 
bours, Cicero and Cato the younger, then and pro- 
bably ; often really met. i Catonem ſedenten 
invent, multis circumfuſum libris: erat enim in 
illo aviditas legend, neque ſatiari poterat: & malu- 
mus, mibi dixit, hunc puerum Luculli (the pupil of 
Cato and Cicero) his libris patius, quim omni ha 
ville ornatu FORT, 


8 


Mopzkx x Freſtali, replied che young nobleman, 


no otwithſtanding all its beauty and ſplendor, is 1 


apprehend much inferior to Tu/calum,. as it ap- 
peared in the times of Tally, when the ſides of theſe 
hills, and all the environs, were covered with the 
country palaces of the Roman ſenators. At Caſal 
Morena, was, I have heard, Muræna's villa : at 


Villa Magna one of Pompey's houſes ; but the ſeats, 
of 
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of Cicero and Lucullus ſeem to have been the prin- 
cipal buildings of this place; they were far ſupe- 
rior I ſuppoſe to Villa Conti, Villa Pampbili, or 
Monte Dragone itſelf. | 
1 

SCARCE ever was any country place (ſaid Crito's 
pupil) adorned with two ſuch famous libraries. 
That of Lucullus was, I ſhould imagine, the moſt 
expenſive ; that of Tull, the beſt choſen collec. 


tion. | 
| 5 % 1 EN 

The young nobleman now began to peak of 
the ornaments of Tulh's library, particularly the 
Hermathenz *, when obſerving a Paper In Crito's 
hand, he fat down, and defired him to favour the 
company with its contene. 
| 1 20N% wag 
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* Qued ad me de. Mermathend ſcribis per mibi gratum off, 
& ornamentum academia proprium nes; quod e Hermes com- 
mune omnium ; & Minerva fingulave eff infigue sjut gymme/ti- 
Luare velim, ut ſeribis ceteris guogue rebus quam plurimis cum 

um ornes. Signa illa omnia in Guſeulanum deportabo. 

Ep. ad Aiticum, lib, i, ep - 4+ 
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| Ouid debicatum Poſeat Apollinem 
Vates ? Quid oret de paterd ſacrum 


| Fundens liquorem ?. 


We: ought to be the principal wiſh of 1 

young man, who has already had the hap. 
pineſs to be entered into a courſe of good educa, 
tion? For what bleſſing may we ſuppoſe Tully to 
have principally petitioned in his youth at the 
ſhrine of Apollo, of this his favourite patroneſs 
Minerva, or of any other of thoſe deities, who 
were imagined to preſide over the improvement 
of the human mind ? ? 


For the ſpirit of perpetual induſtry. 


Srupious diligence, (I muſt be underſtood to 
mean that of the beſt kind ) is one of the great 
principles of growth to the human underſtanding, 
which it is continually forming, filling, and ex- 
tending; correcting and healing what i is amiſs i in 
it, guarding it from many harms, from many un- 
neceſſary worldly c. cares; ſupplying its defects. 
andi improving 3 and exalting its excellencies, 


 Sucn 


b. 
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Svucu is it to the mind; nor is it really an enemy 
to the health of the body; eſpecially when attend- 
ed by temperance and moderate exercife, each of 
which greatly ſtrengthens our mental as well as 
corporeal frame, Ius ante 


Ir we look on the life of Cicero, we ſhall find 
it filled with labour and induſtry, His indefati- 
gable application far ſurpaſſes what we generally 
conceive of ſtudy, and ſeems almoſt incredible, 
It is ſaid, that the time which other young men 
of his age gave up to pleaſure and diverſion, was 
by him regularly added to his ſtudious hours. It 
is ſaid, that he never gave up one leiſure hour to 
abſolute idleneſs ; all the intervals of his great 
labours being generally applied to ſome other 
good purpole, 


Tuis ſtudious diligence was the means indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to qualify even ſuch a genius 
as Tully for his great literary attainments. Let 
us not be diſheartened by this conſideration ; but 
let us rather refle& with pleaſure that Cicero, by 
this moſt careful management of his time, made 
every day produce ſome valuable addition to the 
vaſt fund of his knowledge. 


In relation to the fruits of theſe his learned 
labours, I am by no means able to ſay any thing 
worthy your attention. Permit me to read to you 

| | ſome 
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ſome ſhort extracts from Dr. Middleton, relative to 


_ PAR 


2 No man, 0 life had bet W wide 
« in ſtudy, ever left more numerous or more va. 
t luable fruits of his learning in every branch of 
« ſcience and the N arts.“ 


Bur let us confine our thoughts at pee 0 
his philoſophic works. | 


* ROME, though in the time of Cicero ſuperior 
to all the nations of the earth in power and do. 
minion, yet was, comparatively. very deficient in 
knowledge, particularly in the knowledge of what 
is the ſummit of all literary glory, moral philo- 
ſophy. Cicero's great deſign was to ſupply this 
moſt important de/ideratum. He laboured to en- 
creaſe the knowledge of his countrymen, by ad- 
ding to it whatever was wiſe or noble in the ſeve- 
ral Grecian philoſophies. He laboured, above all, 
to place before their eyes, in the ſtrangeſt light, 
thoſe five great principles of natural religion and 
morality, on which the happineſs of mankind ſo 
much depends; the exiſtence of GOD; the reality 
of a Providence : the immortality of the ſoul ; the 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; and the 
eternal difference of good and evil. Reipublict 
cauſd, pbiloſophiam banc Romanis bominibus exphir 


candam putavit ; magni exiſtimans intereſſe ad deus 
| | 8 
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& ad laudem civitatis, res tam graves tamque prox 
claras Lalinis etiam literis cantineri, It is needleſs ' 
to obſerve, how nobly he executed this great de- 
ſign. Happy is it, that the compoſitions which 
he originally thus deſigned for the benefit of his 
country, have extended their good effects much 
farther, to many other ages and nations. | 


Bur it. may be peculiarly uſeful for us to ob- 
ſerve, that Cicero himſelf ſeems to have received 
great benefit from theſe his ſtudies at ſeveral dif- 
ferent periods of his life. e r ru 2. 


From his early youth he had applied himſelf 
diligently to the ſtudy of moral philoſophy. Soon 
indeed did he diſdain, and with indignation reject, 
the mean doctrines of the Epicurean ſet ; but he 
induſtriouſly took all opportunities, both at home 
and on his travels, to imbibe the principles of 
ſome other much more exalted ſyſtems, At Rome, 
(let me repeat his own words) totum ſe Philoni 
tradidit, admirabili quodam ad pbiloſopbiam ſtudio 
concitatus, During his travels, (which on the 
whole took up about two years) he reſided. no leſs 
than ſix months at Athens, at the houſe of Antiochus, 
the principal philoſopher of the old academy * : at 


\ 


5 Cum veniſem Athenas Jex menſes cum Antiocho weteris aca- 
deni nobiliſimo ac prudentiſſimo phileſopho fui, fudiumgu- pbilo- 


ipbiæ nunguam intermiſſum, à primague adoieſcentid cu tum i& 
ſenper audtum hoc rurſus ſummo aufore & doctore reno wavi. 


De Claris Oratoribus, c 19. 
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Rhedes alſo he ſtudied philoſophy with Pęſch- 
vius, the moſt eſteemed and learned ſtoic of that 


age. | 


O wy dear fellow-travellers, is it not a pleaſing 
reflection (may it prove alſo a good omen to ſome 
of this company) ro recollect, that Cicero in the 
year following his return from theſe his travels, 
acted very nobly in his ff Public office, his Sai. 
lian queſtorſhip. 


LET us conſider Tully's life at another period. 
About his forty-ſecond or forty-third year, we 
find him paſſing great part of his time with much 
ſatisfaction here at Tuſculum. Ex omnibus moleftis 
& laboribus hoc uno in loco conquieſcimus. Tuſcu- 
lano ita deleflamur ut nobiſmet ip/is tum denique cum 
bic venimus placeamus *, Cicero was at that time 
very eager in making a collection of Greek books, 
and forming a library. Such an employment is 
ſometimes the work of mere ignorant vanity ; but 
with Tully certainly it was far otherwiſe. He 
certainly was fully ſenſible, that on the proper 
learned furniture of his room would depend, in 
great meaſure, the uſefulneſs of his preſent time of 
life, as well as the comfort of his old age. It 
ſeems highly probable, that Tully took this oppor- 
tunity to refreſh his memory in relation to ſome of 


his former ſtudics ; and that by this refreſhment 
: he 


Eg. ad Aitie, libs i. ep. 4, 5. 


- 
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he was enabled to atchieve the patriotic actions of 
his famous conſulſhip in the next year, which was 
the forty-fourth of his life. | 


About ten years afterwards we find Cicero reſum- 
ing his ſtudies with particular application. In 
his fifty-third year he frequently retired from the 
tumults of Rome to his country villas, paſſing his 
time partly at Cumæ, partly here at Tuſculum. He 
was then employed in his great work de Republicd, 
of which the Somnium Scipionis is the concluſion. 
When he had finiſhed the two firſt books of that 
work, he read them to ſome of his friends here 
in his Tuſculan villa, Salluſt was one of the com 


pany “. 


PAR DON, dear fir, this interruption, ſaid the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen. But how fortu- 
nate would it be, it ever in plowing up theſe fields 
a cheſt ſhould be diſcovered containing the manu- 
ſcript of thoſe books de Republics, A cheſt of 
Numa's manuſcripts, was, I think, diſcovered on 
the Zaniculan hill in the ſame manner, But pray 
proceed. 


Ix his fifty-fourth ar fifty- fifth year, continued 
Crito, Tully wrote his treatiſe de Legibus, after the ex- 
ample of Plato, whom of all writers he moſt loved 


to 


* Fy. ad 2. Fratrem, N 5. 
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to imitate, This work was deſigned as a ſupple 
ment, of ſecond volume to * a 2 No 5 


- In his fiſty-ſi xth year he was governor of Cilicia 
protector and'benefactor of the happy people com- 
mitted to his care. O thy dear friends, does it 
not 'feem highly probable, that Ciceros ſtudies 
during the three-preceeding years, had excited iti 
his mind many noble ſentiments, which he put iti 
practice during that glorious government ? 


Lr us conſider him again at a fourth period. 
Cicero in his fixty-firſt, ſixty-ſecond, and ſixty- 
third years, was more deeply perhaps than ever 
engaged in literary labours. He was then buſy in 
works of greater dignity in themſelves, and of 
greater utility to the world, than thoſe which in 
modern times have been the happy fruits of the 
retirements of a Clarendon, or perhaps even of 4 
Bacon. During theſe three years Cicero was ems 
ployed in writing his hiſtory of the life of Cate, 
his treatiſe de Conſolatione, de Amicitid, de Senetlute, 
de Glorid , his Horten/ius vel cohortationes ad Philoſo: 
phiam ; his books de Academicis, de Finibus, de Natura 
Deorum, de Fato ; his tranſlation of Plato's Timæus 
on the Nature and Origin of the Univerſe; and to 
crown all, his 7 \ oe: and his Offices. 


Wuraralong and ſplendid ji of literary 


labours ? But what mult have been the ſpirit of 
that 
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that induſtry, by which ſuch numerous and extel« 
lent works were planned and perfected 2 | Credi- 
bile non eſt quantum ſcribam die, quin etiam nottibus, 
fays Tully, in one of his letteis at this time. 


IT alſo moſt highly deſerves our attention and 
admiration, that it was at this time, and in theſe 
retirements, that Tullj ſtrongly and intimately 
connected himſelf with the learned Varro; the de- 
ſign with which theſe two great men joined and 
united their literary labours, was the IN of 
the cauſe of virtue. | 


O my dear friends, your minds, I know, are 
filled with the two ruling principles of love of 
ſtudy, and love of doing good ; let us here pauſe 
alittle, and, ſeated as we are at preſent perhaps in | 
the very library of Cicero, let us endeavour: to 
exCite in ourſelves ſome meditations worthy of this 
ſubject and place. 


VENERABLEAS is the memory of Cato, yet how 
much more wiſe, noble, and good, (at leaſt in one 
reſpect) was the conduct of that great mind, quæ 
bic cogitabat ? In the midſt of the moſt heavy 
public calamities, Cicero did notdeſpair, noraban- 
don that exiſtence in which providence had fta- 
tioned him. Driven from the tribunals and ſenate, 
yet he ceaſed not to labour to do good to the 


utmoſt, by thoſe other powers which ſtill remained 
3 in 
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in his hands; his philoſophical ſtudies. In the 
cultivation of theſe he moſt indefatigably exerted 
himſelf in this retirement: and the growth of them 
was ſo proſpered, as to produce to the world infi- 
nitely more benefit, than whatever had ariſen to it 
from his former or-torical and political abilities,— 
Such are the fruits of 7;//gnazion, and of perſeve- 
rance in doing good.—Such was the reward (a 
young poet might ſay in theſe poetic regions) of 
the pious Æneas himſelf: who, on the fall of the 
kingdom of Troy, did not give himſelf up to de. 
ſpair, nor ſlay himſelf on the ruins of Priam's 
palace; but after having bravely done his duty 
to his country, (Teſtor in occaſu veſtro, Ic." he pa- 
tiently reſigned himſelf to the will of providence: 
(nec ſpes opis ulla dabatur; Ceffi.) He retired, with 
ſome few companions, to theſe very plains and 
here became the founder of all the grandeur and 
glory of the immenſe empire of Rome. 


Bur it was not only to the public that Cicero 
was ſo happy as to be thus uſeful : by theſe, the 
laſt and moſt noble of his ſtudious labours, he 
muſt have greatly comforted, ennobled, and ex- 
alted his own mind, | 


Sven ſtudies muſt have been by their general 
tendency, very ſerviceable in correcting thoſe de- 
fects of character, by which it muſt be owned 


Tully had ſometimes been ſunk much lower than 
could 


Ss. vv 
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could be well imagined of ſo great a man. I 
mean his propenſion on one hand to pride, on the 
other to timidity: and conſequently too much 
dejection in adverſity, and too much confidence 
when in a proſperous ſtate. 


Theſe defects ſeem to have grown on Tully 
while he continued deeply engaged in public and 
private buſineſs, Much converſe with the world 
is indeed generally found to be very prejudicial 
to the heart, weakening its virtues, and inflaming 
its bad paſſions. The world is full of contagion, 
and aria catliva. 


On the contrary, Tully's moral ſtudies in theſe 
retirements ſeem to have been the conſtant me- 
dicine of his ſoul. This grove ſeems to have 


been, at leaſt in ſome degree, his buyno ref. 


Harry, happy would it have been, if his mo- 
ral ſtudies had been ennobled with a * 98 
rit of piety and humility. 


In relation to piety, it is difficult to conceive the 
infinite improvement which that heavenly grace 
might have. produced in ſuch a character as that 
of Tully, Let me remind you only of two expreſ- 
ſions, which you heard read to you about this time 
yeſterday evening, Fugatrix triſtitiæ, ablatrix timoris. 

VOL, Ih N IN 


Book III. 


Ix relation to humility, permit me to read to 
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you half a dozen lines, which I find written in 


my memorandum book, and dated at Venice in 
the beginning of laſt September. During our ſtay 
at Venice, by accident I went one day into the 
church of St. George in Aled; and heard there 
part of a ſermon ; the preacher was ſpeaking of 
Laurence Juſtinian, the famous patriarch of Venice“, 
and obſerved, that the moſt ſincere and profound 
humility was the firſt thing in which that prelate 
laboured to ground his religious diſciples, 


LAURENCE Juſtinian taught bis ſcholars, that 
humility inſpires the ſoul with true courage and tt 
folution, by direfing her to place her intire confident 
in God alone, the only foundation of her ſtrength. 
He compared humility to a river, which is low and 
Jill in ſummer, but loud and high in winter: | 
ſaid this pious prelate, humility is filent in proſptri, 
never elated or ſwelled by it; but it is bigh, magnani- 
nous, and full of joy and invincible courage undi 
adver 72 ty . ; 


| THERE 
— 

Laurentius Juſtinianus, patris Venetus, dignitate Pairiciu 
canonicus regularis S. Georgii in Algd. Triginta annis in regula" 
with exaftis, Venetiarum epiſcopus conſtitutus eff ; poſtguam nulla 
won artes ut onus impoſitum excuteret, adbibuiſſet. Vir infucatd 
ergd Deum pietate. prodigd in pauperes charitate, & ingenti reli 
gionis zelo merith celebrandus. 

Cave's Hiſtoria Literaria, Sæculum xv. p. 133» 
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Tax ſeemed to me to be ſomething of falſe 
taſte in the ſimile, but the doctrine itſelf is ſurely 
highly important; it affected me peculiarly at 
that time, as in our late journey from Bologna to 
Venice, I had been often thinking on Tulh's cha- 
racter. 


Ir Tully had directed his moral ſtudies to the 
acquiſition of ſuch a virtue, ſurely his life would 
have been far more laudable and exemplary. 


Bur, imperfect as his moral ſtudies were, yet 
certainly. they were of great ſervice to him. 
Though not expire, yer they Were xX&A94 1 &peTnv 


xa owWPpoCun Cvppmaxo 


By their aſſiſtance he repaired in ſome meaſure 
the breaches in his mind, and fortified himſelf 
with new and noble reſolutions. Thus animated, 
he reſumed in his old age his political labours, for 
the ſervice and aſſiſtance of the republic, then in 
her deſperate and laſt agonies. In that diſmal 
ſervice Cicero ſhewed no marks of timidity or de- 
jection: (you will pleaſe to remember that I 
ſpeak from Dr. Middleton) he concluded all his 
labours by a death in the cauſe of his country 
a death full of reſignation, nor obſcured by ſymp- 
toms either of oſtentation or fear, | 


© Wa APPIAN 
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APPIAN viſited that ſpot : xwgu nal uropuas 
&. In our journey next month to 


Tede ru wade 


See de Legebus, lib. 2. 


| 
Naples, we ſhall meceſſarily paſs near it. Cicero's 
ſepulchre is, as I have been informed, in the 
vine-yard or olive-garden on the right-hand of c 
the entrance of Mol, the ancient Formiæ. I 
a 
Bor to conclude. The moral ſtudies of Cicero, 
imperfect as they were, ſeem to have always amend. 
ed and exalted his character, in proportion to the t 
diligence with which he applied himſelf to them. It 
They were, to him in ſome degree, like a frequent y 
renewal of the Eleuſinian myſteries, which are ſaid ti 
| to have been to the initiated * reverd initia vite: 
i from them (to uſe his own words) he was in- 
3 ſtructed not anly how to live with more real hap- m 
7 pineſs, but alſo how to die with a better hope: 5 
4 Sed etiam, cum meliore ſpe, moriendi. 
| th 
ye 
2 0 „ mg 
pit 
| | | #491 I & 
a . CRITO now roſe from the bench, and propoſed ou 
} | to his young friends to return to Freſcati, before go, 
I the evening dews came on; but in walking down the 
4 the hill, he could not refrain from exprelling the Cor 
1 following ſentiments. | nen 
0 IN ver 
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In concluding our reflections on Czcers's moral 
ſtudies, and conſequent actions, we muſt with 
ſorrow repeatedly own, that they were both very 
imperfect. His conduct, even at its beſt periods, I 
am afraid, was not free from faults: his opinions 
relative to ſome very important points of moral 
and natural philoſophy, were often wavering. 


Trzsz conſiderations have very greatly abated 
the veneration which I ſhould otherwiſe have felt 
in treading on that pavement, which-(as our noble 
young friend with probability imagines) was often 
traverſed by Tully in his ſtudious meditations, 


uus acknowledge, that I have been much 
more affected in ſeveral parts of our travels through 
France and Ttaly, on entering the libraries of ſome 
perſons famous in modern hiſtory; who though 
they were of abilities far inferior to thoſe of Tully, 
yet infinitely exceeded him in the general up- 
rightneſs of their conduct, as well as in the hap- 
pineſs of their Chriſtian faith. Never indeed do 
I enter the library of a wiſe and good man, with- 
out feeling ſome kind of ſecret awe. Wiſe and 
good ſtudy is juſtly eſteemed, next after prayer, 
the higheſt exaltation of the human mind : and 
conſequently, the library of the virtuous man, is, 
next after the church in which he prays, the moſt | 
venerable and ſacred place, 


N 3 Nox 
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Nox is it only by wiſe ſtudy that it is thus, as ſc 
it were, conſecrated ; in it are all his works of n 
public and private beneficence generally planned: at 
in it are the virtues which he owes to himſelf, * 
continually examined and enlarged: from it, his 
moſt private, and perhaps moſt fervent devotions 
are daily aſcending to heaven. I remember part 
of a copy of verſes, tranſlated from the Halian by 
my dear pupil, on a ſimilar ſubject. * 

he 

Balm of the mind] hail ſtudious ſolitude ! th 

no 

O bring with thee calm peace, wiſe piety ! tre 

Bring ſelf-correfting, ſtill improving virtue ! in 

Bring charity, for ever meditating me 

To all in juſt degrees moſt ſpreading higheſt good. a2 

pu 

Hail! ſacred ſolitude ! thou from eternity it, 

Waſt preſent at the glorious throne of God; eve 
And in his bounteous mind revolving ſaweſt 

Creation's plan: how vaſt ! how wiſe ! how goed! ; 

the 

Inbabitant of heaven, and friend of man, the 

With all thy kindred virtues, here deſcend ; ſta; 

And if ought human might become thy train, ſoc 

Let faireſt ſcience on thy footſteps wait. an 

I roxGET the words of the next ſtanza, but 5 

the 


they were expreſſive of the poet's wiſh, that 
ſcience 


ut 
at 
cc 
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ſcience might come accompanied always by hu- 
mility. Humility is indeed the beginning, middle 
and ending of all true knowledge, both in this 
world and in the next. 


Scarce had Crito pronounced theſe laſt words, 
when making a ſwift tranſition to other ſubjects, 
he began to talk of the pleaſantneſs of the wea- 
ther and the beauty of the country. The young 
nobleman admired with him the various tints of the 
trees, and the pictureſque effect of ſeveral objects 
in the proſpect. The eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men ſurveyed with pleaſure the beautiful and pure 
azure of the Talian ſky over their heads. Crito's 
pupil wiſhed for ſome Engliſh clouds to variegate 
it, and for an Engliſh twilight to lengthen the 
evening. 


TALKING on theſe and other ſimilar topics, 
they arrived at Freſcati about duſk ; they found 
their coach, with the horſes ready harneſſed, 
ſtanding before the inn door; they got into it as 
ſoon as they had paid the bill for their dinner, 
and drove to Rome. 


Tas ſhort night journey was very pleaſant ; 
there was indeed no moon, but the whole ſky was 
N 4 filled 
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| 
1 
' 
7 
£4 


filled with ſtars; multitudes of lights alſo were 
| ſcattered over many parts of the Roman Campania, 
7 the fields being at that hour full of countrymen 
getting in their harveſt during the cool of the 


11 | 

21 night; theſe lights on the ground ſeemed to be, 
5 - as it were, the reflection of thoſe brighter lumina. 
F ries in the heavens. 

g As ovr an hour before midnight the company 
4 arrived ſafe at their lodgings at Monte di Trinita. 
4 

L 
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CHAT vi” 


SEVENTEENTH Day's ConveRSATION, 


ene eee as this company was in daily 
treading the circle of the antiquities of Rome, 
yet they forgot not to pay due attention to other 
great and worthy objects. 


From the firſt beginning of their travels, Crito 
had been conſtantly induſtrious in examining the 
real religion, the natural hiſtory, and ſtate of lite- 
rature in every country; but he was peculiarly 
attentive to theſe three ſubjects, during his reſi- 
dence in the Roman territories. 


Tux young nobleman (as has been frequently 
obſerved) had been buſy in the contemplation of 
the fine arts, eſpecially painting : he had ſtudied 
it with continually encreaſing ardour in the 
Flemiſh, Lombard, Venetian and Roman ſchools. 


His eldeſt companion with exceſſive diligence 
hadlabouredin the political mine; ſearching deeply 
into the laws, police, manufactures, commerce, 
funds, and forces of every ſtate, in which he for 
any conſiderable time had reſided. Nor was he 


blind 
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blind to the great capabilities of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate in theſe-ſeveral particulars *. 


CRIO's pupil had propoſed to himſelf another 


object of enquiry; viz. the various kinds and 


degrees of public beneficence, and the different 
workings oſ humanity and Chriſtian charity in 
different parts of Europe. Scarce a day paſſed 
in which he had not made ſome progreſs in this 
work, either by digeſting in proper order his 
former obſervations, or by acquiring freſh mate- 
rials. He was indefatigably active in making 
proper enquiries after every wiſe law of mercy, 
after every wiſe charitable inſtitution ; eſteeming 
all theſe labours moſt ſuperabundantly repaid, if 
by theſe means he could, at any future time be 


able to introduce in his own country any one new 
method of doing good. 


Sven had been his darling object throughout 
the whole courſe of his travels, particularly during 
his reſidence at Milan and at Rome. 


AMONG 


The ecclefiaſtic ſtate, as all travellers obſerve, is in a very 
poor condition; its governors, even when well intentioned, ſeem 
ignorant or inattentive to its great capability of improvement: 


inattentive; for, as Aadiſon remarked in his travels, / to ſpeak 


** truly, they are here ſo taken up with the care of men's ſouls, 
** that they negle& the care of their bodies:“ ignorant, it 
often happening that the ſovereign of this country has pal 
moſt of his days in a convent, in ſame religious or ſtudious te- 
tirement from the world, 
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Auox d other articles of public beneficence, he 
was particularly deſirous to acquire ſome ſenſible 
and true memoirs relative to the management of 
the beſt regulated hoſpitals; he even diſdained 
not to make ſome enquiries relative to the care 


of the priſons. 


Tuis morning, while he was happily employed 
in tranſcribing and abridging ſome papers, relative 
to this laſt ſubjef, he was viſited by his tutor, and 
his two young friends. They ſurveyed the bundles 
of papers with which his table was covered : and 
then fixed their eyes on him with a complacency, 
ſuch as that with which the angels look on 
one of their celeſtial brethren, while ardently 
engaged in ſome eminent work of divine bene- 
volence. 


Tux were. beginning to expreſs their ſenti- 
ments on the occaſion, but were prevented by him. 
Turning to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, 
After all, ſaid he, the greateſt temporal charity is 
the charity of a wiſe government, which, by judi- 
cious encouragement of induſtry, in agriculture, 
in manufactures and commerce, both by ſea and 
land, is able to cloathe comfortably and feed mil- 
lions of its ſubjects. In this great charity there 
is not perhaps any country on the face of the 
univerſe ſuperior or equal to Great Britain. But 
in the ſecondary, (though very important and 
laudable) 
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mercy throughout Chriſtendom, would certainly be 
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laudable) charities, ſuch as hoſpitals for the fick and 
aged, and other inſtitutions of a ſimilar nature, 
though our country is richly adorned with many 
noble foundations of this kind, yet I know not 
whether other nations of Chriſtendom may not 
juſtly claim at leaſt equal honour, 


T nave often, both at home and abroad, heard 
our countrymen obſerve, perhaps with a patriotic 
partiality, that no country was equal to England 


in ſuch works of charity: but ſee what Keyſer, 


though a German, ſays of the 1talians. 


CRIO's pupil now took up a volume of 
Reyſler's travels, which lay on the table open at 
the article of Milan, and read ſeveral paſlages 


in it. | | 


HOowE VER this may be, continued he, yet cer- 


tainly all travellers, notwithſtanding their ſeveral 


political and religious differences, muſt acknow- 
ledge both the magnitude and multitude of the 
charitable inſtitutions which are to be ſeen in all 
parts of /taly, eſpecially at Milan and here at Rome. 


I covLD wiſh, ſaid Crito, that there was a good 
account publiſhed of all the Talian, and indeed 
of all the European public charities. A faithful and 
judicious deſcription of the various inſtitutions of 
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very pleaſing book, as well as a very ſtrong teſ- 
timony of the excellence of the Chriſtian religion, 
by diſplaying thus its beneficent genius and 
happy operation in the world *, For it ſeems 
very worthy of obſervation, that all theſe noble 
inſtitutions of mercy were utterly unknown in 
Europe, during the times of the ancient Grecian or 
Roman dominion, and have all riſen on Chriſtianity, 
their true foundation. Even Mobammediſin has 
copied its ſpirit, 


Sven a book, ſaid Crito's pupil, might perhaps 
be ſerviceable to another good purpoſe, 


Is it not ardently to be wiſhed, that the different 
nations of Europe would mutually ſtudy and imi- 
tate each other's moral excellencies? It was a wiſe 
principle of heathen Rome, never to think herſelf 
perfect in her military art, but conſtantly to ob- 
ſerve and adopt whatever thing of that kind was 
truly laudable and uſeful in the neighbouring 
ſtates, By this principle, and by this practice, 
ſhe attained all her grandeur. By the ſame means 
certainly England might very conſiderably improve 
herſelf in the higheſt kind of true glory, Chriſtian 
charity, Her public charities might thus grow 
to be the moſt abundant and complete, the moſt 

beau- 


* The ſixteen laſt verſes of the twenty-fifth chapter of St. 


Matthew, might perhaps be not improperly placed as a fron- 
tiſpiece to ſuch a — et, 
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beautifully variegated, and the moſt wiſely ſele&. 
ed of any in the univerſe. 


oer 


3 nnn ——— „ 


Ir Iam not miſtaken, ſaid the young nobleman, 
ſome great new charities, the Foundling, Lying-in, 
and Magdalen hoſpitals, were in this manner latch 
imported into England. 


!!... 
> . — 2 1 8 22 3 4 
U 

.* 


TukRE is another charitable inſtitution, ſaid 
Crito, which(if properly regulated) might juſtly 
be eſteemed far more honourable and uſeful than 
any of thoſe three. I mean that charity which 
you know flouriſhes very much in Tah, particu- 
larly here at Rome, the charity of giving portions u 
poor young maidens in marriage. It has at different 
times made ſeveral attempts to riſe in England; 
archbiſhop Laud ſet an example of it in his native 
town of Reading; where, according to his ſmall 
fortune he bequeathed a legacy out of which 
young women who have ſerved a certain time in 
the ſame family, with a good character, are nov 


apportioned. 
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AMONG 


The legacies to this charity have been at Rome ſo ver 
ample, that there is ſcarce any poor young woman in the 
whole city, of a crecitable character, but what may be a pu- 
taker of them. The po:tioning of maidens make beſides part 
of many eccleſiaſtical functions there. Once in the year go leh 
than three hundred maidens appear in proceſſion at the churc 
of Santa Maria ſopra Minerva. They come there to receive 
their marriage-portions ; are all dreſſed in long and flow ng 
white robes, ſuch as are ſeen on ſeveral antique ſtatues of Je. 
man matrons; their faces in particular are covered exaRly it 
tue ſame manner as ſome of the molt famous buſts, 
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Amon all the Roman charities ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, there is one which I 
have often thought might perhaps be as deſerving 
of imitation as any. I mean the convaleſcent hoſ- 
pital, which receives poor patients cured in other 
hoſpitals, and ſupports them for ſome weeks with 
comfortable proviſion, till they have recovered 
their ſtrength, and are able to return to their 
work, If I am not miſtaken, you have an ac- 
count of that hoſpital among your papers. 


Ix turning over Crito's pupil's papers to find 
that account, the young gentleman fixed his eyes 
by accident on the memoir relative to the modern 
Roman priſons. I heartily wiſh, ſaid he, that you 
be able to extract from this memoir- ſome hints 
which may be uſeful at home. There is perhaps 
no part of the Britiſh police in which there are 
more de/iderata. I heard lately from London, that 
a propoſal for rebuilding Newgate was ſoon to be 
laid before the Houſe of Commons. | 


Tux converſation now dwelt for ſome time on 
this topic, when Crito's pupil deſired the company 
to take an hour's walk with him; he wiſhed that 
they would permit him to be their conductor 
this morning: he had a great deſire he ſaid, to 
viſit the remains of the two moſt noted priſons of 
ancient Rome. The company readily conſented to 
his propoſal. | 
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| Some ſmall remains of the ancient Carcere Tu. 

land are ſtill to be ſeen at the foot of the ſouth-eaſt 

ſide of the Capitoline hill. Going down a flight 

of ſteps under the church of S. Guiſeppe Falegnami, 

the company entered into the dark ſubterranean 


apartments of that ancient priſon, and deſcended 
from dungeon to dungeon“. 


Tux loweſt dungeon is a round, low, and ſmall 
vault f. In this diſmal place it is ſaid Plemminius 
died ; Jugurtba was ſtarved to death ; and Ce- 
thegus, with the other murderers and incendiaries 
of Cataline's band were all ſtrangled ||. This vault 
ſeems indeed in its ſituation, ſhape, and dimen- 


ſions, 


o See Abate Venuti's Reman Antiquities, vol. i. p. 58. 


+ It nearly reſembles the deſcription given by Diodorus Si- 
eu/as, of the dungeon at Alba Marſorum in which Per/es was 
impriſoned. Vid. Photii, Bibliothec. edit. Rotomag, p. 1156. 


See Livy, book 34, c. 44+ In inferiorem demiſſus eſt earcerm, 
necatu/ques 


$ See Frenſhemius, book lxvii. c. 19. Ji demum loci, ſextum 
in diem cum fame & vitã luftans ſpiritus expulſus eſt. 


11 In this ſame priſon Sejanus died; the ſenate being aſ- 
ſembled for his condemnation in the adjoining temple of Cos - 
cord. Simon Gioras alſo, See Jeſepbus, b. vii, c. 5. 
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ſions, to anſwer Salluſt's deſcription of the Tul- 
lanum ; and is probably (the floor, walls, and 
roof being all compoſed, of very large ſtones) at 
preſent exactly in the ſame ſtate, in which it an- 
tiently was. 


WRETCHED as that ſet of villains were, and 
moſt deſerving of their fate, yet how often, ſaid- 
Crito's pupil, has this gloomy cavern confined 
perſons of a moſt contrary character? In the re- 
publican times, many foreign generals and pa- 
triots, the brave defenders of their country againſt 
the Roman invaſions, have (after undergoing all 
the bitterneſs of the triumph) taken their ſeats on 
this ſtone bench, in expectation and defire -of 
ſpeedy death. In the lower ages, under imperial 
tyranny, many virtuous Romans have ſighed againſt 
the walls of this vault; and mixed their tears with 
that cup of their affliction, the ſpring which riſes 
in the middle of this floor. 


O mon fils, mes amis, qui V eut pens? jamais 

Que nous babiterions ce ſejour des forfaits ? 

Ab ſans doute avant nous ces chaines fletriſſantes 
Ont courbe, ſous leur poids, les Vertus gemiſſantes . 


Vor, IL O PLaces 


| ® Siege de Calais, act 4. 
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Pr acks and conditions, at which human weak. 
riefs would moſt tremble, and human pride moſt 
diſdain, have often been the ſcenes of the moſt 
amiable and exalted virtues. Not to fpecify other 
countries, the two moſt venerable characters in the 
Athenian hiſtory, Socrates and Phocion, lived in 


poverty, and died as malefactors in priſon. Carcer 


Horum, a Seneca might ſay, omni curiã ſantior. 


Bur look on the inſcription on that wall; it 
ſays, that this vault was the dungeon even of the 


peſtle of the Gentiles, and that to this very Pillar 


were fixed his Chains, 


Tux inſcription ſays, that St. Peter alſo was 


_ confined here. I know not what degree of credit 


is to be given to this tradition ; but, however that 
may be, we are certain that thoſe holy apoſtles 


did in ſome place or other really undergo ſuch 


treatment *. 


Bur let me not treſpaſs on my tutor's province, 
he can ſpeak on this ſubject much better; perhaps 
under his guidance we ſhall make a ſecond viſit 
to this place, when we are advanced in his courſe 
of lectures to the time of Nero's reign, 

LI 


gee in particular the twelfth and ſixteenth chapters of the 
AQts of the A poſtles. 
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Lr me add this only, my dear friends; ſurely, 
ſurely we ought not to diſdain to conſider ſome- 
times and commiſerate the ſufferings even of male- 
fafors in priſon; ſince we are aſſured, both by. 
ſacred and profane hiſtory, that perſons of the 
HOLIEST CHARACTERS have been contented even 


to live and die with them there *, 
* #* * 


Tn xs: ſentiments of charity expreſſed by Crito's 
pupil, roſe ſincerely from his heart. Often while 
in London had he (unknown to any perſon) viſited 
Newgate, alleviating the miſeries of ſome of the 
felons, and releaſing ſome of the debtors confined 


there f. 


O 2 Turtis 


Our Saviour h'mſelf died among malefaQors, one of whom 
reviled him in his laſt moments ; the other, by penitence, ob- 
*. 8 far ſuperior to all the riches and honours of 
this world. | 


+ The perſons whom he releaſed were chiefly thoſe who were 
committed thither for ſmall debts by the Court of Conſcience, 
He had often been happy in diſcharging ſeveral of theſe, who 
were parents of large families, and who for debts of /ome few 
5 only were committed priſoners to that diſmal place for 


three long months. 


As the Court of Conſcience is a new iaſtitution, perhaps it 
may not be improper to ſuggeſt to well-diſpoſed perſons, that 
here is a new method of doing good; very ſmall ſums thus diſ- 
poſed, may ſometimes ſave whole families from deſtruction. 
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Tars fincerity of heart added ſuch powerful 
energy to his expreſſions, as affected all his audi- 
ence with an heavenly ſympathy. Every heart 
was melted, every eye ſwelled with a tear. 


— 


Fur x of theſe ſentiments they re-aſcended the 
dark and narrow ſtair - caſe. They came ſoon 
within hearing of the organ in the church, which 


is built over theſe dungeons : the young noble- 


man turned round to Crito, and aſked him if he 


knew what feſtival it was to-day ? It 1s, I believe, 
replied he, the eleventh of June, the feſtival of the 
charitable St. Barnabas *. 


DayLicar now broke in full upon them. 


How glorious a ſpectacle, ſaid the eldeſt of the 


young gentlemen, muſt that ſun be to perſons long 
confined in the gloom of ſuch diſmal dungeons ? 
What occaſion is there ever to deprive priſoners 
of the benefit of the light and air? How inhuman 
muſt that government be, which would grudge 
ſome little expence in affording them this conſo- 
lation ? I ; 


CRITO's 


* Many have been the happy perſons who have literally 
obeyed our Saviour's words; Sell whatever thou haſt, and 


give to the poor.“ St. Barnabas is the firſt recorded by name, 


who for this purpoſe ſold his landed property. A&s iv, from 
ver. 32, to the end. 


* 
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CRNO's pupil now repeated ſome lines in the 
beginning of Samſon Agoniſtes, and then propoſed 
to his friends to continue their morning walk (if 
it would not be too fatiguing) as far as to the other 
noted priſon of antient Rome, the goal of the De- 
cemvirs. 


Tus goal of the Decemvirs ſtood near the Forum 
Olitorium*, In that priſon was performed the 
famous action known by the name of the Roman 
charity. In memory of ſuch an inſtance of filial 
piety, the ſenate ordered that part of the priſon in 
which it happened to be pulled down, and a tem- 
ple to be erected on it, named on this account 
Templum Piatatis. The church of St. Nicole in 
Carcere now ſtands on the ſame ſpot. 


Tu company arrived there about noon, and 
finding the church at that hour quite ſolitary, 
walked about it at their leiſure. 


Is it not probable, ſaid the young nobleman, 
that ſome of theſe marble pillars once adorned the 
temple of Filial Pjety? I could wiſh that a plan 
of that temple was now extant. But give me 

O 3 leave 


* See Abate Yenuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 3% 
dee alſo Pliny's hiſtory, book vii, c. wy g 
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Jeave to expreſs another more rational wiſh ; I 
mean, that our tutor (I hope he will permit me to 
uſe that name) would now favour us with ſome 
of his ſentiments on the excellent action here per- 


formed. 


I am much obliged to you for your politeneſs, 
replied Crito; but I am not worthy of that title 


I nave attended you to this place with very 
great pleaſure ; but I am certain that there is no 
occafion to trouble you with any of my reflections 
on the ſubject of the Roman charity ; the hiſtory 
of that action being fo very well known, and the 
nohle virtue of it being ſo very well practiſed by 
every one of this company. 


Give me leave, however, in this place, to con- 
gratulate my pupil on the purchaſe which, by your 
kind aſſiſtance, he has lately made; I mean, the 
fine picture of Guido on that ſubject. He purpoſes 
to ſend it ſoon to England. With the greateſt 
pleaſure his father will certainly receive it, and 
place it at the head of his gallery of family pic- 
tures ; as a moſt pleaſing mark of his ſon's good- 
neſs, and as a ſtanding leſſon and emblem of that 
filial love, which ought to ſubſiſt in all families 
from generation to generation. 


Is 
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In this manner ended this morning's converſa- 
tion. They parted for the femainder of the day. 
At night the company (meeting at ſupper at the 
young nobleman's lodgings) were informed by 
Crito's pupil, in what manner he had paſſed the 
afternoon, and firſt part of the evening. 


Ir is needleſs to add, that Crilo gave his atten- 
tion with the greateſt pleaſure to the following 
account ; and by the firſt poſt to England, made 
his pupil's parents happy by a full relation of it. 


I cant home, ſaid the young gentleman, this 
morning from the place of the antient temple of 
Filial Piety, full of the idea of the work of charity 
there performed. I fat down in my room, op- 
poſite to the picture of Guido. Would to Gov, 
that the thoughts which then aroſe in my mind, 
may always be kept alive in it, and continually 
encreaſe in their ardour ! In the afternoon I again 
ſat down before the ſame picture; and in that ſi- 
tuation (often caſting my eye on that moſt mov- 
ing painting) made the following extracts; part- 
ly from the Epiſtles of Seneca, and his book de 
Beneficiis ; partly from a volume of the Diſcourſes ” 
of Socrates. 


— 
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« TT is not eaſy to conceive how any man can 
cc receive from any of his fellow- creatures greater 
« benefits, than thoſe which all children receive 
tt from their parents. By their means they begin 
© their exiſtence, are admitted as ſpectators of all 
cc the magnificence of the univerſe, and made par. 
te takers of all the temporal and eternal bounties of 
« Gon, Let us endeavour to proportion our 
te gratitude to ſuch benefits received! Let us ear. 
« neſtly labour, let us at leaſt ſincerely deſire, to be 
« (if poſſible) of as much benefit to our parents, 
« as they have been to us! Hoc agite, optimi Fuve- 
« nes! Paſita fit inter parentes liberoſque honeſta con- 
s tentio, dederint majora, an acceperint. Quod certa. 
« men tam optabile? Felices, qui vicerint ! Felices, 
qui vincentur ! Quid eo fortunatius ſene, qui omni- 
e bus ubigue prædicabit, a filio ſuo ſe beneficiis vitum? 
« 9uid eo adoleſcente præclarius? Nulld enim vi ver- 
* borum, nulla ingenii facultate exprimi poteſt, quam 
« laudabile, quamgue nunquam 2 memoria bominum ex- 
te iturum, Poſſe hoc dicere; parentibus meis parui; 
* Cefſi imperio eorum obſequentem, ſubmiſſumque me 
« prebui: ad boc unum contumax fui, ne beneſicis 
* vincerer. | 


Nec deſunt tam pulchro certamini duces qui per 
c veſt gia ſua ire nos cohortentur & jubeant. Many 
* ſons have defended the old age of their parents 
« from want and injury; many have ſucceſsfully 
* laboured to crown them with honour, and to 

« bleſs 
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« hleſs their latter days with great joy, and greater 
« hope: many have moſt ardently fronted the 
« oreateſt dangers to ſave their parents from 
« harm ; many have had even the happineſs of re- 
« turning life for life, Happy ſons! But how 
« much more happy muſt be their parents? Non 
« enim tantùm vivere, quantum a filiis ſuis vitam acci- 
« pere lætabuntur; & longe majorem ex animo prolis, 
& quam ex re ind percipient voluptatem,” 


ArTER I had made theſe extracts, I took a 
ſolitary evening walk to that ſame temple of Filial 
Piety, which we had viſited this morning. Meet- 
ing the ſexton in the church, I had an opportuni- 
ty of ſeeing the ſubterranean chapel under the 


communion- table; which chapel was one of the 


dungeons of the antient priſon. 


Twice, if I am not miſtaken, that pious and 
charitable action was there performed. Two dif- 
ferent Roman matrons, at two different times, there 
nobly incurred the hazard of their own lives, in 
order to ſave thoſe of their parents. Actions of 
charity, which, though performed by perſons in 
private life, and in conditions of indigence and 
obſcurity, yet were moſt highly honoured and re- 
warded; the priſoners in each caſe being pardon- 
ed, and releaſed for the ſake of the eminent good- 
neſs of their children. 


HAVING 
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Havinc fully indulged and a in 
meditation on the ſubject of that ſtory, I left the 
church of St. Nicolo in Carcere, and walked to the 
Capitol. I ſat down on the terras behind the Pa 
lazzo del Senatore. | * 


Tux view from that terras of the Roman forum, 


and Via Sacra, made me recolle& ſome of my 


tutor's reflections relative to the character of Ms 
tellus Pius; I recollected at the ſame time ſeveral 
other Roman heroes, whoſe names are immor. 
talized by their goodneſs to their parents, 


Non could I help reflecting with pleaſure that 
this noble virtue of filial piety, ſubſiſted even in 
thoſe diſmal times, to which in the courſe of my 
tutor's lecture we yeſterday arrived; I mean the 
times of the ſecond curſed triumvirate. 


Ix the midſt of all the horrors of cruelty and 
black perfidy, with which this city was then co- 
vered, filial love frequently ſhone forth with pe- 
culiar luſtre, velut erumpente inter nubila vebemen- 
ticre ſole. 


I REMEMBER What Velleius Paterculus ſays on 
the occaſion; and indeed the inſtances of fidelity 
ſhewn in that time of terror by wives to their 
huſbands, and by ſervants to their maſters, were 

very 
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very remarkable *; yet ſurely thoſe performed by 
children to their parents, were not leſs worthy of 


commendation. 


HAVING 


It ſeems not unſuitable to the deſign of this work, to inſert 
here, in a conciſe abridged manner, ſome few of thoſ- exams 
ples, as copied by Pres flemins from the writ-rs of antiquity 

Tanufia virum ſuum T. Vinium conditum in arcã in ae: | berti 
Philepamenis tranftlulit, ibigue occu/tavit. Tum per Otaviam 
fororem Crſfaris, quæ multis eo tempore ſaluti fuit. Cſari rem 
ind c vit. Ille impunitatem conce//it omnibus; Pbilopemen m quin 
actiamegueſtri d gnitate poſted decora vit. — Lacretium, Ligarium- 

ue Art ſtium cela verunt cn get — Acilium uxor redemit a mi- 
25 omn' ſuo mundo dato. — L. C- far a ſorore ſua ſervatur,— 
Servorum ſumma erga heros fides erat: Hirtii prejertim & Ven'i- 
dit: ſed Panovionis 3 Menenii ſer vi ſe percuſſoribis etiam obtu e- 
runt pro domin's —Ligariorum & alis um fratrum /umma erat 


ä 


110 inter tot terrores caritas 

Perhaps alſo it may not be improper to inſert in tl is note 
ny ſome abridged extracts from Appran, relative to the examples 
the 


of #l;al piety ; eſpeci — ha gilleius Paterculus's ſtrange 
aſſertion on that ſubject. | 
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 Havincin my pocket a ſmall French tranſlation 
of Appiar's civil wars, I turned to the fourth 
book, and (the place where I fat being then quite 
ſolitary) employed the half hour before ſun-ſet in 
peruſing the happy fate of Ignatius, the goodneſi 
bs of Geta, of Adrian, and of Metellus ; Metelly, 
* worthy to be called by his anceſtor's glorious title, 


I was peculiarly affected with the behaviour of 
another young man, a near relation to Cicero, He 
was indeed imagined (if I am not miſtaken) for. 
merly not to have behaved quite well to his pa. 
rents; but at the time of the proſcription, he nobly 
atoned for all his former faults. Moſt carefully 
did he hide his father from the purſuit and ſearch 
of the aſſaſſins; and moſt patiently did he himſelf 
endure the moſt cruel torments, even to death, 
rather than diſcover him. The father in haſte 
to deliver his ſon (now how beloved !) from ſuch 
torture, 


nec ſe celare tenebris 
AmPlius, aut tantum potuit perferre dolorem. 
, Me! Me! Adſum qui feci. In me convertite ferrun! 
n= N;þil iſte, nec auſus 
Nec potuit . 
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Tum ſuper exanimem ſeſt projecit amicum 
Confoſſus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 
Fortunati ambo ! 


Ar the ſame time Oppius, a very rich ſenator, 
a friend (if I am nor miſtaken) both of Tully and 
Varro, received the fatal news that his name too 
(though he was of the Cæſarean party) was inſerted 
in the bloody proſcription. Worn down as he 
was with age and ſickneſs, he intended quietly to 
ſubmit to his fate, and patiently to expect his 
murderers ; but he could not reſiſt the tender zeal 
and tears of his ſon. 


Tux affecting ſcene of Anchiſes and Afneas 
was then revived. After much earneſt ſolli- 
citation of the ſon, and bleſſings and tears of 
the father, young Oppius appeared with the pre- 
cious burden of his parent on his ſhoulders, 


ſtaggering along the ſtreets of Rome, and a-croſs 
the forum, 


Nec me labor iſte gravabit : 
Quo res cunque cadent, unum & commune periclum ; 
Una ſalus ambobns erit. 


O wy dear young friends! (you, who lately ad- 
_ mired even with tears an action of this ſame kind 
nobly repreſented in one of Raphael's great works 
in the Vatican) O my dear tutor, (you who have 
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from my infancy been a tender and really /piritud] 
father to me, and have diligently inculcated to 


me in all our ſtudies, and on all occaſions, my 
duty to my real and dear, moſt dear parents) tell 


me, tell me, what ought to have been my ſenti. 


ments; ſeated as I then was by the walls and an. 
tient pillars of the Roman Tabularia, where thoſe 
bloody proſcriptions were fixed; and imagining, 
that 1 ſaw the moſt excellent young N thus 
traverſing the Forum before me; 


CRITO's pupil now pauſed for ſome moments; 
he then proceeded as follows: 


No wonder, that the Soma who deſervedl 
prided themſelves in the belief of their deſcent 
from the antient pious hero of Troy, ſhould be 
moved with /o ſtriking a reſemblance. 


Atque animum patriæ ſtrinxit pietatis imago, 


No wonder, that they ſhould ardently have pro- 
tected, and loudly, as well as tenderly, applauded 
this action. The bloody Triumvirs durſt not 
venture to attempt any thing further again 
the life of ſuch a father, and ſuch a ſon. 
Young Oppins, even at mid-day, ſafely traverſed 
the midſt of the city ; and (after having paſſed 
the gates) then, ſometimes helping the old 
man to walk a little, ſometimes with tears of jo) 
taking him again on his ſhoulders, quietly 4 

length 
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length reached Oftia, and there embarked with 
ben I 


No wonder, that the Sic/ians. ſhould kindly 
receive him in their iſland. They were moved 
to it, by their reſpect to Sextus Pompeius, the 
common patron of all the proſcribed : they alfo 
probably recollected, how much their country 
too was celebrated for an action of the ſame 
moſt moving and moſt laudable kind. You 
remember, my dear young friends, that noble 
ſtory how told in Seneca and in Pliny. You re- 
minded me of it one day while we were viewing 
the paintings of the Farne/? gallery: — Du 
Siculi juvenes, cum tua majore vi peragitata in 
urbes, in agros, in magnam inſule partem effudiſſet 
incendium, vexerunt parentes ſuos: patrem ſcilicet 
alter, alter matrem. Diſceſſiſſe creditum eſt ignes; 

et 


Due ing the reign of Augu/us, this ſame young Opprus, 
being returned to Rome, and living there in private and ve 
narrow circumſtances, on the day appointed for the election 
of Aiiles, the people (by a ſudden reſolution) would have 
him for their Adile; notwithſtanding all the objection 
which he could make to it, As he could by no means 
then afford to bear the expenee of that office, all the 
companies of the different trades in this vaſt city, (probably 
by Auguſtus's voluntary and glad conſent) engiged to provide 
and furniſh gratis all the ſhews of the theatre, &c. for him, 
Oa the laſt day of the ſhews, and on the concluſion of the laſt 
play, the whole ſtage was on a ſudden covered with heaps of 
money, which the numerous ſpectators in that vaſt theatre 
(with the loudeſt moſt heart-felt acclamations) ſhowered down 
on it on all ſides, for the benefit of this their dear Oppius, 


Log rer af XaTiTASTIONN. 
3 Vid. Appian, lib. 4. 
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et utrimque flammã recedente, limitem adapertum, be 
quem tranſcurrerent juvenes digniſſimi. 


Tux ſame kind of heavenly protection, which 
was ſaid by Virgil to have been vouchſafed 
to Eneas, when entering on the ſame gloriou 
work. | 


Me 


9 


Deſcendo: ac ducente Deo flammam inter & hoſtes 
Expedior : dant tela viam, flammaque recedunt. 
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4 tht Us * m 


CHAP. VIII. 
EichTEENTAH Day's ConverSATION. 


THIS morning (being Saturday the 13th of 

June) the young nobfeman propoſed to 
make a viſit to the ſmall antique arch near the 
Forum Boarium. The company readily conſented; 
ſuch eaſineſs of temper is indeed an indiſpenſible 
requiſite for the mutual happineſs of a ſet of tra- 
vellers. 


Ar this arch the young nobleman paſſed half 


nan hour, taking a drawing (as well as he could) 


of ſome of its battered bas-reliefs: he obſerved 
to his young friends, that one of the figures of 
this bas-relief ſeemed to be imitated by Raphael in 
his cartoon of the ſacrifice at Lyra. 


Wu x he had finiſhed his drawing, he walked 
croſs the way, to the oppoſite ſquare fabric, com- 
monly called the arch of Janus. 


Vo * II. P 1 KNOW 


* Ur'antica fabrica gui fi wede chiamata wolgarmente I' arco 
di Giano; con 12 nicchie per ciaſcuno dello quattro faeciate. 
Rueſto monumento e di tale ftruttura di fabrica compoſia de ſmifu- 
rat; pezzi di marmo Greco congiunti inſieme, che e ſor prendente 
Ogni ſuo angolo 8 di palni 102; onde in tutto e di palmi 408. , 

| : Venuti, vol. i. P · 5 
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I x xow not, ſaid he, whether this grand build. 
ing was originally deſigned as an exchange for 
the Roman merchants, (according to the opi- 
nion of moſt of the antiquarians) or, according 
to the popular tradition, as a temple of Janus 
Donato is of the latter opinion D. Perhaps it may 
have ſerved for both purpoſes. In relationto its 
plan, I cannot help thinking, that as, in the 
other neighbouring temple of Janus in the Anil. 
zum, Janus's image was ſo formed as to expreſs 
by its fingers the number of the days in the year; 
ſo perhaps bis fabric was built with a ſimilar en. 


Blematic deſign. Its four fronts may be alluſive to 


the four ſeaſons, and the twelve niches in each 


front may perhaps have contained the figures df 
the twelve months. 


Your conjecture, replied Crito, ſeems to cam 
ſome probability. But I ſhould doubt whethet 
the repreſentation of the months was repeated on 
all the four fronts ; perhaps on one of theſe fide 
might be placed the ſtatues of the twelve Dii cn 


fentes urbani; (Varro deſcribes them ſtanding in 


* Ex/tru&a ſunt templa quadrilatera Jano quadrifronti.' da 
hodieque cernimus apud S. Georgii in Foro Boario. 


Donato, p. 208, 
+ Forum imagines ad forum aurate flant ; ſex'marts, & fe 


mine totidem, Die re ruftics, lib. i. | 
See in relation to this ſubject, the deſcription of the temp 
of Miner given by Mohtfancon i his journey to Ny. 
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his time near the Forum) and on another, the 
twelve rural gods, whom Yarro invokes in the 
beginning of his treatiſe de re ruſticã: duodecim deos, 
I think thoſe are his words, qui maxime agricolaru> 
duces ſunt. | 


Excuss my impertinence, dear ſir, ſaid Crito's 
pupil; but you were mentioning to us laſt night 
after ſupper, that the next name in your catalogue 
of illuſtrious Romans was that of Varro. Why may 
we not be here favoured with your lecture on his 
character? Janus temple is ſurely no improper 
place for ſuch a converſation; whether we conſider 
Janus in his mythological character, as patron of 
all the rural labours of the year; or whether we 
endeavour to view him in an hiſtorical light, as 
firſt founder of this city, many ages before the 
birth of Romulus. Varro, in ſtudying the primæ- 
val antiquities of Hal, muſt often have had oc- 
caſion to examine the obſcure hiſtory of Janus. 


Ir, replied Crito, my paper on the character of 
Varro had been ready for your peruſal, my inten- 
tion was to have preſented it to you, ſome day 
when you ſhould be paſſing by the church of St. 
Salvator in Tellure, at the foot of the FEfquiline 
hill. The temple of the Earth is ſuppoſed by 
Montfaucon to have been ſituate in that place. 
Varro makes it the ſcene of one of his dialogues 
de re Ruſticd, 

P 2 Bur 
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Bur perhaps this place might have. been 
more proper. However that may be, I muſt beg 
leave to defer for ſome time the offering you my 
papers on the ſubject of Varro's life; they are as 
yet by no means proper for your peruſal. 


YsSTERDAY afternoon I met walking on the 
terras of Monte di Trinits your acquaintance the 
French marquiſs with ſome gentlemen, his coun. 
trymen, who were lately returned from Naples by 
way of the convent of Monte Caſſino. When they 
did me the honour to join company with me, they 
were talking of the viſit which they had made to 
that famous abbey; they ſpoke much of its li- 
brary, chapel, and other ſplendid ſtructures. From 
that ſubject their converſation wandered to the 
antiquities in the neighbouring town of Caſſm. 
Near thoſe ruins, ſaid one of the company, dans 
un baſſin forme par la retraite de la montagne, fut 


le lieu, qu” occupoient la maiſon de campagne, & i 


Jardins du Varron, 


cours have wiſhed that their converſation 
had dwelt on a farther deſcription of the place; 
but it went off to other topics. | 


I Took leave of the company in about half an 
hour. On my return to your lodgings, I imme- 
diately conſulted Montfaucon on the ſubject * ; and 


then indulged myſelf in imagining the pleaſure, 
which 


® Sce Montfaucen's Journey to Haly, e. 22. 
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which you, with your two worthy friends, will 
certainly feel, when in your return from Naples 
you ſhall be paſſing two or three days at Caſſino. 


Vo remember, my dear pupil, what Tully fays 
of that place, in his ſecond Philippic. Studiorum 
fſuorum M. Varro fundum Caſſinatem voluit eſſe diver- 
forium, Que in illd villd dicebantur ? Que cogita- 
bantur? Que literis mandabantur? Jura populi 
Romani, monuments majorum, omnis ſapientiæ ratio, 
omni ſque docrina. Ot * 


You will recollect this paſſage with double 
pleaſure, when you ſhall be walking on the banks 
of the clear and deep river at Caſſino. I wiſh 
you may be able to trace out the fituation of 
Varro's muſæum there “*. | 


Bur on the other hand you will be affected with 
much concern, when you turn your eyes to the 
preſent ſtate of agriculture in that part of the 
kingdom of Naples. In Varro's time, Italy was 
in general the beſt cultivated region of the known 
world. Nulla que tam tota fit culta f. Arboribus 
conſita Italia eſt, ut tota pomarium videatur, But 
how ſadly different is its preſent ſtate ? According 

of to 


* Haheo ſub oppido Caſino flumen, quod * villam fluit liqui- 


dum & altum—uvi eſt muſzum Circum hbujus ripas ambulatio ab 


dio lata pedes denoss De re Ruſtica, lib. 3 
+ De re Ruſticd. libs i. c. 2. 
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to what theſe French gentlemen were ſaying, the, 
delicious country between Caſino. and Fruſinane, 
that rich and fertile territory, which once flay. 
riſhed under Varro's eye, lies now almoſt deſo- 
late. Even the fields of Varro's nne are now, 
in part at leaſt, abandoned. 


es i Ave tin Gerber 4 K 


ject, till we ſee the place. When we are on that 
ſpot, we may, with the utmoſt propriety, converſe en 
the topic of Varro's character. In the mean time I 
may perhaps be able to collect ſome memoran- 
dums relative to it. At preſent I am by no 
means prepared to ſpeak on the ſubject. 


Accorvin to the generally received opinion, 
ſaid the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, Varro 
life ſeems to have been (like that of his great con- 
temporaries Cato and Tully) divided between lite- 
rary and civil induſtry. If I am not-miſtaken, he 
was entruſted with one of the principal commands 
in the piratic war, and by his conduct in that ſta 
tion obtained the very diſtinguiſhed honour of the 
Raſtral crown. He commanded afterwards in 
Spain, in the war between Pompey and Julius 
Ceſar. In his ſenatorial character alſo, he ſeems 
to have been much engaged in ſeveral of the great 
political tranſactions of his times. 


3 
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Your obſervation is very true, replied Crito, 
but perhaps it may be doubted whether it would 
not have been better, if (at leaſt during the civil 
wars) he had totally devoted his induſtry to the 
purſuit of literature. Varro's campaign in Spain, 
if we may judge of it from the account given in 


very great ſplendor to his character. Varro ſeems 
himſelf to have been ſenſible, that a literary life 
was his more proper element. Immediately (if I 
remember right) after his Spaniſb campaign, he 
retired from public employments, and gave up all 
the remainder of his life to his books. 


r 


PaRDOx me, my dear fellow-ſtudents, If I 
pauſe ſome moments to reflect on Yarro's happi- 
neſs in that ſphere. 


Ix his old age, as well as in his youth, Varro 
(according to Eraſmus's expreſſion) ſeſit tudiorum 
dulcedinem, He had received the greateſt benefits 
from them in the firſt years of his manhood, while 
at the univerſity of Athens ; and now in his de- 
cline of life, he was protected by them in great 
meaſure from the miſeries of the civil diſtractions. 

Illis tempeſtatibus prope ſolus erat in portu, Cum 
| P 4 | | libris 


—— 
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Per omnium honeftarum artium cultum Varro pueritiam ado- 
leſcentiamque tranſegit, Revocabat cum ab illecebris corrupte- 
larum, & lenociniis cupiditatum, pra ter ipfius bonam integramgue 

. naturam, ſtudium ſapientie, FPFitrannius Mauruts 


Ceſar's Commentaries, does not ſeem to add any - 
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libris in prift nd conſuetudine permanſit ; & ſtudiorum 


conſuetudine leniebat dolorem. Ad tam vitam reverſus 
eft, quam multi dofti homines fortaſſe non ref, fed 
tamen multi, etiam reipublice preaponendam pute. 
verwnt, 


I TH1xx, ſaid the young nobleman, I remember 
ſcme of thoſe expreſſions | in 7 ully 8 Epiſtles, . 


Tuxv are in his epiſtles to Varro, replied Crito, in 
thoſe epiſtles which were written ſoon after Varro's 
return from Spain. Yeſterday afternoon, when I 
had laid Monfaucon afide, I re'd thoſe eight let- 
ters: I afterwards employed myſelf for an hour 
or two in turning over ſome leaves of Varro's trea- 
tiſes de Lingus Latind & de re Rufticd. | 


Isuourp think, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, the opinion of thoſe learned men of 
whom Tully ſpeaks, to be a very debateable point. 
However I ſhall readily own, that there is ſome. 
thing very pleaſing i in the idea of a ſtudious re- 
tirement. The quiet and ſtillneſs of 75 rinity college 
quadrangles at Cambridge ,have often ſtruck me 
with peculiar pleaſure, on my return from London, 
after paſſing ſome weeks in diligent attendance 
in the gallery of the Houſe of Commons. | 
could wiſh, as we are now entered on the ſubject, 
that you would favour us with ſome account of 
Varro: 8 > literary labours. 

I xx0W 
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I x No not whether it will be ever in my power, 
replied Crito; but I have not yet conſulted ſeveral 
authors, who have written (it is ſaid ) ſome account 
of them. I wiſh I may find ſomething in their 
writings which may deſerve your attention while 
at Caſino. But I fear that even then TI ſhall hardly 


be able to preſent to you any thing more, than a 


collection of teſtimonies from Tully, Quintilian, 
St. Auſtin, Lactantius, and perhaps ſome other 
antients, relative to the high literary character 
of Varro in general. Any thing more particular 
is not perhaps to be expected; for I know not 
whether we can fairly judge of Yarro's literary 
merit from his two treatiſes, which are now ex- 
tant ; one of them being i in the dictionary kind, 

and very imperfect; the other being compoſed 
by him when above fourſcore years of age. Inre- 
lation to his other works, nothing can be ſaid, as 
they are all long ago periſhed. | 


Ver let me recollect; there 13 reflection which 
riſes from this very circumſtance, and which de- 
ſerves the attention of many learned members of 
the republic of letters: a reflection, which ought 
to humble the proudeſt of their hearts. 


In the whole hiſtory of the literary world, there 
cannot eaſily perhaps be found any learned man, 
whoſe writings ſeemed more likely to reſiſt the 


force of time, than Varro. Varro, according to the 
univerſal 
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univerſal teſtimony of the antient authars, was 
the moſt learned perſon, that, ever exiſted in the 
Roman nation. Tully adds, that; he. was omniun 
facile acutiſſimus. His long life was aſſiduouſty em- 
ployed in publications; he is ſaid to have been 
author of no leſs than five hundred hooks *, 


Ix the eightieth year of his age, Varro began 
to compile his three books de re Ruſticd. Let us 
ſuppoſe. that we now ſaw him ſetting down in his 
library to this employment. At that time, what 
probably were his thoughts? 


Progerangup eſt. Si eſt homo, ut dicitur, bulla; 
es magis ſenex. Anyus oldogeſimus admonet. me, ut 
ſarcinas colligam, antequam praſiciſcar e vifd, In 
relation to his corporeal frame indeed, Varro muſt 
have been ſincerely ſenſible, that it was tottering 
on the brink of the grave, and muſt ſoon fall into 
duſt and aſhes. But as to his writings, he might 
have other thoughts. When he ſyryeyed with 
pleaſure the rolls of his five hundred manuſcripts, 
ranged perhaps in neat, order on the ſhelyes of 
his library, he might flatter himſelf that theſe 

very 


* The word Zoot is capable of different ſenſes, Thus Lie 
may be ſaid to have written a book on the Romas hiſtory ; he 
may be ſaid. alſo to have written one hundred and forty books 
on that ſubject. 22 | 

It is in this latter ſenſe that the number of Varro's books is 
to be, underſtogd. Even when conſidered in this light, his 
Publications muſt have been of an enormous ſize, 
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were as likely to laſt for ever, as the compoſitions 
of Tully, ar any other of his contemporary brother 
authors. | 


Bur how uncertain are thy moſt promiſing 
hopes of the immortality of any literary perform- 
ance? Tully's works. now extant, as voluminous. 
as they appear, are but a ſmall part of what he 
really publiſhed: and as to Varro's compoſitions, 
not one of all that vaſt number has eſcaped de- 
ſtruction. They are all, except the fragments of 
his twenty-four books de Linguã Latina, long ago 
totally periſhed, | Scarce even the titles of a 
tenth part of them are known. 


DuziNG our reſidence at Florence, 1 employed 


an hour one morning in ſtudying that obſcure 


and imperfect catalogue of the titles of ſome of 


Varro's works, which the learned Vetrannius Maurus 
has, ſeemingly with much difficulty, compiled *. 


WHEN 


From ſome of thoſe titles, as well as from other accounts, 
it ſhould ſeem that ſeveral of Yarro's writings were of the ſa- 
tyric kind, Conſequently the loſs of his works is to be leſs 
lamented, For the ſame reaſon we muſt greatly abate our idea 
of Yarro's happineſs in his literary labours. Happineſs cannot 
reſide in a mind ſoured with ſatyrie malevolence. 

But perhaps this may be a miſtake; for in thoſe works of 
Ferro which are now extant, no ſuch malevolent ſpirit appears. 
On the contrary, they appear. to have been written from a very 
benevolent principle: ut non ſolum quoad v vam quid fieri opor- 
teat necefſarios meos moncam, /ed etiam poſt mortem, | 
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We I had finiſhed that catalogue, I took a 
walk to the Great Duke's gallery. I paſſed thro? 


its three long double rows of ſtatues and buſts: 1 


paſſed through its Tribuna, without attending to 
the chef d æuvres of ſculpture and painting, which 


are there collected: I went on to the ſmall room 
adjoining, in which there is an object overlooked 


or ſhunned perhaps by many dilettanti, yet cer. 
tainly very affecting and inſtructive. You muſt 
remember the wax-work of Caietano Julio; it moſt 


naturally repreſents the ſcene of a burying-vault, 
in which the gradual progreſs of the diſſolution 


of the human body is exhibited in ſeveral ſmall 
figures. The firſt.corpſe is ſwollen, the ſecond 
diſcoloured and ſpotted, the third full of worms, 
the laſt a bare ſkeleton. Among the ſculls and 
bones which are ſcattered on the floor, lies 4 hows 
= volume with = inſcription, 


ET OPERA FORUM. SEQUUNTUR ILLOS. 


A at 


Su cn has been and will be the fate of number- 
leſs literary compoſitions, even of the beſt kind: 


the learned authors however may have this great 
conſolation ; that, though their works certainly 
periſh, yet f their intention in compoſing them (if 


good) 


an 


Cr 
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good) will be everlaſtingly * like all 
other works of Pp e's 


Bur to what place, continued Crito, addreſſing 
himſelf to the young nobleman, ſhall we have the 
honour of attending you during the remainder of 
this morning? We are now on the road half way 
to the Villa Mattei. Shall we go thither? I ſhould 
be very glad of your opinion in relation to ſome 
pieces of antique ſculpture which are there pre- 


ſerved. 


Scarce had Crito let fall this hint, when the 
young nobleman gladly embraced it. He called 
up his coach, which was waiting at ſome diſtance, 
and told the coachman to drive to the Villa Mattei 
ful Monte Celio, 


WuailE thecompany were on the way thither, 
Crito's pupil made ſome mention of that ſecond 
edition of the Academics, in which dialogue Varro 
is ſuppoſed converſing with Tully and Atticus. 


ee 


On the mention of Aticus's name, the young 
nobleman took the opportunity of expreſſing his 
regard to his memory. He admired Atticus's 
abilities, judgment, learning, and the purity with 
which he ſpoke the beſt foreign language of his 
times. He admired alſo his prudence, his hap= 
pineſs in being acquainted with, and generally 

. eſteemed 
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eſteemed by all the great men of his age; his 
amiable politeneſs, his conſtantly living with ele. 
gance in high life, yet conſtantly declining all 
offices of ſtate, as well as avoiding all party conteſts, 


Trxst'patts of Alticus's character, replied Crip, 


ſeem indeed very pleaſing; but I have often heard 
you wiſh, that he had been actuated by a mote 


noble ruling principle. The preſervation of 


-bimſelf in the moſt dangerous times, the ſecuting 
Bis own eaſe, the promoting (if it might be by ſafe 
methods) his own dignity, wealth, and rank, theſe 
Feem to have been the principal objects and works 
of Atticus's wiſdom. How muſt the antient heroes 
of this city, the Curii and Fabricii, have deſpiſed 
ſo very poor and mean-ſpirited a plan of life? 


Ver mean and little as Acticus's final object 
was, I ſhall readily agree with you, that many of 
his actions were very praiſe-worthy. 


SEVERAL inſtances of private friendſhip do 
great honour to his memory. He was candid ; he 
was beneficent to every party, when loweſt; he 
was very liberal to the exiled and diſtrefſed, as 
well as to their friends and families. Highly ami- 


able indeed 1s this behaviour, eſpecially when we 

contraſt it with the party rancour and fury of his 

times; and indeed, though ſelf-preſervation might 

be Atticus's moſt cogent motive to this political yr 
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well as charitable conduct, yet it is very probable, 
that ſeveral ſentiments of real humanity and good- 
nature were joined and mixed with that motive. 
For, as Middleton obſerves, though Atticus's phi- 
loſophy was incompatible with all affections that 
did not terminate in himſelf, yet was he frequently 
influenced by the goodneſs of his nature to cor- 
rect the vitiouſneſs of his principle. 5 


Tu converſation now turned on the Epicurean 
philofophy. While the company were' engaged 
on that ſubject, the coach arrived at the gate of 
the Villa Mattei, 0 


In that villa are five apartments, each contaĩn- 
ing ſeveral valuable antique ſculptures. In view- 


Ing theſe, the company gave their chief attention 


to the ſtatue of Livia Auguſta; to the buſt of Cicero, 
which is in the fourth apartment; and to the heads 
of Portia, daughter of Cato, and her huſband 
Marcus Brutus in the third. 


Taz ſtatue of Livia is reckoned to be one of 
the very fineſt antique figures now extant : the 
buſt of Tul is by the Roman antiquarians eſteemed 
il piu bello, e il piu firuro: but it was for the ſake 
of ſeeing the two laſt mentioned heads, that Crito 


had propoſed coming hither this morning. 
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Tx eldeſt of the young gentlemen viewed the 
countenance of Marcus Brutus with peculiar re- 
verence and affection. 


CRrro obſerved his emotion ; and, I wiſh, 
dear fir, ſaid he, that you would favour us with 
your preſent thoughts: The buſt before you ſeems 
to have made a very deep impreſſion on your 

mind. 


How can it be otherwiſe? the young gentleman 
ardently replied : from the earlieſt time of my 
ſtudies at ſchool, the name of Marcus Brutus has 
been dear to me ; and ſhall I, while at Rome, be 
cold on this topic? With earneſt impatience have 
I expected the time, when in the courſe of your 
lectures you ſhould bring us to the glorious charas- 
ter of this patriotic hero. 


Bor let me moderate my impetuoſity, and en- 
deavour to ſpeak in a calmer ſtile. 


YESTERDAY afternoon I ſer myſelf a kindofa a 
ſhort exerciſe on the ſubject: I need not ſay that 
I ſhould be glad of your correction of it. My 
young friends will permit me to read it to you. 


SAYING this, the young gentleman took from 


his pocket-book a paper of notes: he caſt his eyes 
on 


on it for a moment or two, and then thus addreſſed 
himſelf to Crito. | 

Tuis piece of paper contains only ſome few 
reflection on the education of Brutus. I ought to 
think myſelf much honoured, if after this paper 
ſhall have undergone proper correction, you will 
condeſcend to accept it as a kind of introduction 
to your diſſertation on his character. 


Orrzx have I heard you oblerde that the 
bleſſed work of education conſiſts in the union of 
two noble arts, the improvement of the abilites of 
the mind, and the far more important cultivation of 
the goodneſs of the heart, Permit me to conſider 
the education of Brutus in each of thoſe lights. 
In the fr/# of theſe great arts he had a Tally for 
his tutor; in the ſecond a Cato; 


Is the improvement of the fatulties of bis mind 
young Brutus, my dear friends, did not neglect 
the ſtudy of poetry, hiſtory, or any kinds of polite 


given to that of oratory. In relation to the par- 
ticular ſtile of eloquence in which he excelled, I 
muſt refer you to Twlly's rhetorical works; in 
ſeveral parts of which (as you know better than 
myſelf) the praiſes of young Brutus are introduced 
with great affection and reſpect. The dialogue de 
Vor. II. 2 Claris 
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literature, though his principal application was 
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Claris Oratoribus is even inſcribed with his name, 
For Brutus had indeed acquired a very early fame 
at the bar, and was by Tully looked upon as the 
probable ſucceſſor to his glory in that profeſſion; 
Brutus was bleſſed with excellent parts, attended 
with equal induſtry ; in perennibus ſtudiis ſe coni- 
nebat : his eloquence, beſides its other merits, was 
accompanied and enriched, as I juſt now obſerved, 
by much knowledge and learning of various kinds, 
uberrimis Athenarum artibus: it was ennobled by 
that ſtill higher qualification, which Tully deſcribe 
as moſt neceſſary to an orator; (happy if it had 
been his own caſe) Summæ eloquentie junxit dec 
omne virtutis. 


Lr me now, dear fir, continued the young 
gentleman, turning himſelf again to Crito, endes. 
vour to conſider thoſe moral philoſophic ſtudies 
by which the goodneſs of Brutus's heart was cultl- 
vated and improved. If you reflect that from his 
earlieſt youth he appeared moſt excellently formed 
by nature to the virtues of gentleneſs and good- 
neſs, as well as thoſe of generoſity, fortitude, 
ardent patriotiſm, and a ſtrong deſire of a[wajs 
acting rightly and nobly ; you cannot avoid think- 
ing, that Cato muſt have been very happy in ſuch 
a pupil. On the other hand, Brutus certainly had 
much more reaſon to eſteem himſelf highly fortu- 
nate in ſuch a philoſophic tutor; a tutor, whole 
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precepts were in ſeveral reſpects excelled by his 
practice; and who, both by precept and example, 
muſt have been greatly aſſiſtant to his young ſcho- 
lar though the particular ſyſtem of moral philo- 
ſophy (that of the Platonic ſect) in which Brutus 
was chiefly educated, was not the ſame with that 
which Cato had himſelf ardently, and (as you late- 
ly obſerved) unfortunately embraced. 


> a £O& 


Ix cloſing theſe ſhort reflections on the educa- 
tion of Marcus Brutus, you, dear fir,'I am ſure, 


will think one obſervation to be not improperly 
added. 


KA = - | & T* A. © 


HE was far from confining his ſtudious dili- 
gence in any ſcience, much leſs in this of moral 
philoſophy, the moſt important of them all, mere- 
ly to the time and places of his education. During 
the whole continuance of his life we find. Brutus 
ſtill perſevering in this moſt noble Kind of in- 
duſtry; in the midſt of the greateſt public buſi- 
neſs gladly making this beſt uſe of every leiſure 
hour, and for that purpoſe frequently denying 
himſelf the indulgence of all other meaner kind of 
refreſhment or reſt, 


8 T7 oa 


Bur whither have I been carried by the ſtream 
of my thoughts on this beloved topic? I have 
been impertinently talking a very long time to 


Q 2 you 
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you on a ſubject, on which I ought much rather 8 
to have been liſtening to your inſtructions. you 
mo 
Ox the contrary, dear fir, replied Crito, let me whe 
return you thanks, on my own account, as well this 
as on that of theſe our two dear friends, for your 
kindneſs in communicating to us theſe reflections, 
I have indeed myſelf attempted to draw up ſome | 
ſhort papers relative to the character of Marc; 
Brutus, but they are very imperfect ; ſome parts W. 
of Brutus's life, particularly this of his education, Brut 
I had not ſufficiently conſidered. Juſti 
| I”. prin: 
There are other parts of it, of which, after civil 
much thinking, I knew not what to ſay. Tou reſen 
will readily gueſs that I mean the ides of Marcb. ing 1 
It ſeems very difficult to paſs a proper judgment with 
on that action. You will pardon me therefore, throv 
when you are ſo kind as to look on my papers, if not o 
you find in them no mention of that affair. Yet depra 
let me not omit, in juſtice to his memory, one greate 
weighty obſervation. However divided the public any pi 
opinion may always have been in relation to the appro 
nature itſelf of that action, yet it has been unani- Nee 
mouſly agreed, that the intent of Brutus in it was noble! 
certainly moſt upright and diſintereſted ; full of dereſt 
the moſt ſincere patriotiſm and ardent deſire of 
reſtoring liberty to his country, which indeed was 
his only view. | * T1, 
SURELY Vila M. 
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SURELY, dear fir, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, we may ſay of him with till 
more propriety than was faid of his great anceftor 
whom we juſt now ſaw in the firſt apartment of 
this villa“. 


Utcunque ferant ea fata minores 
Vicit amor patriæ. 


Wurirs we ſhudder at the idea of Marcus 


Brutus ſtabbing his friend and benefactor, it is but 


juſtice to remember, that he did it upon the ſame 


principles, to which at the breaking out of the 


civil war he had ſacrificed the moſt juſt filial 
reſentment, by joining Pompey, Without enter- 
ing into the diſcuſſion of ſuch actions, let me join 
with you in lamenting the fate of thoſe who are 
thrown into ſo diſtracting a ſcene, where they muſt 
not only ſtruggle againſt general corruption and 
depravation of manners, but (what is a much 
greater misfortune) cannot form to themſelves 
any plan of conduct which their own hearts wholly 
approve, cannot have one virtue but at the ex- 
pence of another, cannot invariably purſue the 
nobleſt of all objects, without ſacrificing the ten- 
dereſt and moſt amiable ſentiments of humanity, 


Q 3 Trays 


®* The ſtatue of Jenivs Brutus ſtands in the firſt room of the 
Vila Mattei near the door, See p. 50. of the firſt volume. 
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Trxank God, replied Crito, thoſe ſcenes happen 
very ſeldom : but let us quit the ſubject, While 
I was thinking early this morning in what place 
could beſt converſe with you on Brutus's Charac. 
ter, I recollected that room in the Spade palace, 
where the noble coloflus of Pompey ſtands ; that 
coloſſus, which is with great probability thought 
to be the identical ſtatue, at whoſe bafis, = 


Which all the while ran blood, great Czar fell . 


But it would have been impoſſible to have con. 
verſcd in that room on Brutus's character, with. 
out having our imaginations totally abſorbed by 
that action; that action, from which I ſhould moſ 


earneſtly wiſh to withdraw your thoughts. 


Arx the entrance of zhis villa, I endeavoured for 
the ſame reaſon to divert your attention from that 
noble ſtatue of Julius Ceſar, which ſtands in the 
garden on the outſide of the houſe, 


Let 


* Pompeii flatuam contra TI atri ejus regiam. marmoreo Jen 


Juppojuit tranſl.tam e Curia, in qud C. Cæſar erat occiſus. 


Suetonius, in Aug. cap. Jl 

See Don to, p. 29. See alſo Abate Yenuti, v. ii. p. 84. 

Nerng F .mminio Vacca, che il bel colofſo aito xv. palmi. che j 

am mira nel paiazzo Spada re ppreſentante Pompeo fu ritroval 

nel wicolo , Leutari non molto lontano da queſto Teatro, non «ſt 

dowi ai me ve, che campo di Fiore; potrebbe efjere la medefins 
fatua ratmntata da Suetonio qua Auguſto trasferitas. 
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LzrT us fix our minds on other parts of Brutus's 
life; there are ſeveral which are very pleaſing, _ 
whether we conſider him in his domeſtic (in ſay- 
ing this, Crito caſt a look of compaſſionate love on 
the buſt of Portia) or his civil character. 


Ix relation to his civic character, 1 have had 
(ſeveral months ago while we were in the Milane/e) 
the pleaſure of compiling ſome ſhort papers de- 
ſcriptive of Brutus's amiable behaviour during his 
provincial government of Gallia Ciſalpina, and alſo 
during his refidence in Afa Minor. In each of 
| thoſe countries he nobly exemplified the practi- 
cability of doing much good to the public in the 
worit of times. 


Ir was in the midſt of the miſeries of the civil 
war (continued Crito, fitting down on a chair, and 
taking out his roll of papers) about the very time 
when Cato was ſlaying himſelf in deſpair at Utica, 
that Brutus accepted the provincial government of 
Lombardy, to the great advantage and happineſs of 
that large and populous country, In thoſe times 
of licence and confuſion, the Roman provinces 
ſuffered if poſſible ſtill more than uſual under the 
violence and avarice of their governors. In the 
happy province of Brutus alone, no inſolence or 
rapine was then ſeen in the governor, nor permit- 
ted by him in any of his inferior officers. * Such 

Q4 „ - Indeed 


former calamities, 


commanded to be carefully ſtill preſerved there; 
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indeed is ſaid to have been the mildneſs of Bry. 
tus's gracious adminiſtration in Lombaray, as fully 
to make amends to that country even for all her 


The ſtatue of Brutus was erected at Milan, mof 
likely in grateful memory of his good govern. 
ment. I mean that braſs ſtatue which Auguſu; 
ſeveral years afterwards (probably in the latter 
and better part of his life) greatly admired, and 


thus generouſly, though a perſonal enemy, main. 
taining the honour of Brutus, and applauding the 
Ailaneſe for their gratitude to their great bene. 
* = - 


I covLD wiſh, ſaid the young nobleman, that 
I had made ſome enquiry among the antiquaries 
at Milan relative to that ſtatue; though mol 
probably it has been loſt and melted down long 
ago, in ſome of the many devaſtations and confla- 
grations which that rich city hgs ſuffered, But 
pray proceed. 


Tux moſt amiable and univerſally admired part 
of Brutus's life, ſaid Crito, is his conduct in Aa 
during the interval between the death of Juliu 
Cæſar, and the the battle of Philippi, 


Hier, 


gr 
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Hi6nLy noble indeed does that ſcene of pro- 
vincial government appear, eſpecially if we com- 
pare it to the tyrannic oppreſſion of the ſame 
country by the luxurious, rapacious, and cruel 


* 


BRUTUS had been always in poſſeſſion of 
the moſt defirable kind of reputation : he was 
every where generally eſteemed by the people, be- 
loved by his friends, and admired by all good 
men: he was hated by none, not even by his 
enemies. This univerſal good name he had de- 
ſervedly acquired by his extraordinary mildneſs ; 
mildneſs never ruffled by any ill-natured paſſion, 
nor corrupted and weakened by any voluptuouſ- 
neſs and vicious luxury : mildneſs accompanied 
with generoſity, moſt diſintereſted integrity, in- 
violable uprightneſs, magnanimous zeal, and in- 
flexible ſteadineſs in whatever he believed juft 
and honeſt. But all theſe his virtues ſhone forth 
in Ala with more even than uſual ſplendor. 


For though Brutus was then deeply engaged in 
the midſt of his military preparations, both by 
fea and land, for ſuccouring as ſoon as poſſible 
his diſtreſſed countrymen in ah, yet did he give 
great attention to the affairs of the Matics. 
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By a proper combination of juſtice and merey, 
Brutus did even then revive in that country the 
happy memory of thoſe great bleſſings which the 
government of Rutilius and Scævola had conferred 
on it in former times of peace, 


Ir is true, that, as this was an æra of general 
confuſion, Aa Minor was not free from many 
calamities of war, occaſioned particularly by the 
frenzy of the Lycians. But even in the diſmal 
works of war, the goodneſs and humanity of 
Brutus were indefatigably exerted on every poſ- 
fible occaſion : even in the dreadful deſtruction 
of the city of Xanthus, the mercy of Brutus as 
eminently diſtinguiſhed itſelf as that of Titus is 
ſaid to have done in the fimilar horrors of the 


fiege of Feru/alem, 


' ALL the other provinces of that part of A 
found him gracious and merciful to them, even 
beyond their expectations. He entirely gained 
their hearts, and fully eſtabliſhed the love of his 
government among them by peace and clemency. 
At the ſame time he was for their ſakes (in exact 
imitation of Scævola) bravely and juſtly ſevere on 
their Roman oppreſſors. He publicly on this ac- 
count diſgraced and condemned ſome who were 
the great ailiſtants and aſſociates of his own party, 

6 and 
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and who had borne, even at Rome, the higheſt of- 
fices of the ſtate, | 


Many indeed and memorable were the acts of 
juſtice which Brutus was conſtantly performing 
throughout the whole of this his Afatic expedi- 
tion: his juſtice was diligent in diſpenſing, not 
only puniſhments, but rewards alſo, 


In ſome inſtances his conduct was ſtill more 
exalted, and deſerves perhaps a more venerable, 
certainly a more amiable name even than that 
of juſtice itſelf. His contemporary Romans were 
highly pleaſed with the puniſhment of Theodotus, 
the murtherer of Pompey the Great. Vet ſurely, 
you my dear young friends, will receive far more 
noble pleaſure in recollecting, that Brutus, about 
the very ſame time, fully pardoned Gillius, wha 
had attempted to be even bis murtherer, 


CRITO now roſe from his chair, and ap- 
proached the buſt of Brutus with almoſt as much 
reſpect and regard as was expreſſed a quarter of an 
hour ago by the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, 
His pupil roſe with him, and (melting at the re- 
cital of the laſt- mentioned act of humanity) even 
embraced the buſt, and N his lips on the 
cold marble. 
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By a proper combination of juſtice and mercy, 
Brutus did even then revive in that country the 
happy memory of thoſe great bleſſings which the 
government of Rutilius and Scævola had conferred 
on it in former times of peace. 


IT is true, that, as this was an æra of general 
confuſion, Ma Minor was not free from many 
calamities of war, occaſioned particularly by the 
frenzy of the Lycians. But even in the diſmal 
works of war, the goodneſs and humanity of 
Brutus were indefatigably exerted on every poſ- 
ſible occaſion : even in the dreadful deſtruction 
of 'the city of Xanthus, the mercy of Brutus as 
eminently diſtinguiſhed itſelf as that of Titus is 
ſaid to have done in the fimilar horrors of the 


ſiege of Jeruſalem. 


Arx the other provinces of that part of Aa 
found him gracious and merciful to them, even 
beyond their expectations. He entirely gained 
their hearts, and fully eſtabliſhed the love of his 
government among them by peace and clemency. 
At the ſame time he was for their ſakes (in exact 
imitation of Scevela) bravely and juſtly ſevere on 
their Roman oppreſſors. He publicly on this ac- 
count diſgraced and condemned ſome who were 


the great ailiſtants and aſſociates of his own party, 


6 and 
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and who had borne, even at Rome, the higheſt of. 
fices of the ſtate, ! 


M * indeed and memorable were the acts of 


juſtice which Brutus was conſtantly performing 


throughout the whole of this his Afatic expedi- 


tion: his juſtice was diligent in diſpenſing, not 


only puniſhments, but rewards alſo. 


In ſome inſtances his conduct was ſtill more 
exalted, and deſerves perhaps a more venerable, 


certainly a more amiable name even than that 


of juſtice itſelf, His contemporary Romans were 
highly pleaſed with the puniſhment of Theodotus, 
the murtherer of Pompey the Great. Vet ſurely, 
you my dear young friends, will receive far more 
noble pleaſure in recollecting, that Brutus, about 
the very ſame time, fully pardoned Gillius, wha 
had attempted to be even his murtherer, 


CRITO now roſe from his chair, and ap- 
proached the buſt of Brutus with almoſt as much 
reſpect and regard as was expreſſed a quarter of an 
hour ago by the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, 
His. pupil roſe with him, and (melting at the re- 
cital of the laſt- mentioned act of humanity) even 
embraced the buſt, and preſſed his lips on the 
cold marble, | 
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From Ala, continued Crito, Brutus marched 
to Thrace. In Thrace he had ſome ſhort time 
before been very ſerviceable to the Roman cauſe; 
having, though in the midſt of a civil war, gene. 
rouſly recovered to the Romans their poſſeſſion of 
the province of Sadales, and ſuppreſſed the incur. 
ſions of the barbarous Beſi. From the coaſts of 
Thrace he approached now to, meet his fate at 
Philippi: he approached with fortitude and chear- 
fulneſs, ſtill continuing the moſt abundant gene- 
roſity to his ſoldiers, and love to his friends; but 
above all things, moſt earneſtly longing to ſee 
the end (however fatal to himſelf) of the miſeries 
of this deſtructive civil war, 


Ix the fields of Philippi, in both engagements, 
Brutus at the head of ſome few legions only, bore 
down every thing before him, and was very near 
obtaining a total victory. According to Plutarch, 
he pertormed every thing that was poſlible for an 
expert general or a valtant ſoldier to atchieve. 


But let me not pretend to ſpeak of his military 


talents, let me rather deſire your attention to 
ſome of his noble ſentiments expreſſed in two or 
three lines which I have tranſcribed from 
Plutarch. 


SAYING this, Crit9 placed his roll of papers on 


that table of inlaid oriental gems, which adorns 
| the 


th 


1 


WY 
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the apartment in which this company were then 
converſing. 


Eu Tn defray enaw ware QOuide@P nato da fer 
en peyarn Hd ors Twy PiAuy autor ade eturaro*— 
raurov de TW vt HαααE1l⅛J(d Vophig ety ux k beg 
ude rh H GANG X08 ö, a dea Erne, 
nv v9 onr\o5 oude xe amonendzoiv 08 KEXPATNXOTES® WH 
un doxeiv ori diu avdeas adixory xa. Xaxev xn ou 
arνν,νν , M MEOTNKOVTWS COX BOW. = Arnbeig Je xa 


WUGEKAAET AS cg EXUTOUSy GVEXWENTEV are. 


Tux young gentlemen, one after another, read 
this extract: the converſation for ſome minutes 
dwelt on its contents, and afterwards impercep- 
tibly wandered to other topics. The inlaid work 
of the table firſt drew their attention, then the 
other pieces of furniture in the apartment, parti- 
cularly the plan of Conſtantinople, which hangs on 
the wall *, Looking on that plan they began to 
talk of their intended travels to the Levant. 


Ir from Greece and Macedon, ſaid the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, we ſhall be able to go by 


land to Conſtantinople, we muſt I believe neceſſa- 
Thy 


'In the third apartment of the Villa Mattei, is a very cu- 
rious inlaid table of oriental gems, the plan of Conſtantinople 
curiouſly drawn with a pen, valuable buſts of Brutus and Portia 
in 2 groupe, Sc, Key/ler's Traveis. 
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rily paſs by Pbilippi. Probably we ſhall find ſome 
tradition ſtill remaitiing among the natives, rela. 
tive to the great battles fought there. Perhaps in 
the neighbouring marſhes or plain, we may be 
ſhewn ſome diſtinct places, where, from the pea. 
ſants having plowed up human bones, and many 
ruſty bits of armour, it is conjectured that the 
army of Caſſius or of Brutus was engaged. Our ima- 
gination will ſupply many other circumſtances, 
On bat part of the field we ſhall recollect with 
ardour the virtues of Lucilius and Meſſala. Here, 
perhaps, ſhall we ſay, young Cato ruſhed on the 
enemy; 


J am the ſon of Marcus Cato; 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend. 


There probably under that rock, by the fide of 
that brook, the laſt hero of the Roman republic, 
Brutus expired. Why is not a grove bf laurel 
planted on the ſpot ? 


The young nobleman ſmiled with great good- 
nature at his friend's patriotic enthuſiaſm. Crits's 
pupil then repeated ſeveral other lines from Shake- 


ſpear, 


* Ay. une The tue, tas ure Quyew BT aabn 
Fang, a TroxaNvuerer rue rohes, ear pee Ju tar 
$pParcuy, Cuvizoppetey Te r Ovjppperories br, Oavpa Th 
&ftTn; Toig 021TH; THPATX WV 


Plutarchi Cato Minor in fints 


AS c T4 _aac. _. 


a 


4 2 
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ſpear, adding his wiſhes that this tragedy had not 


been called Julius Cæſar, but had born a more 
proper, as well as a more honourable title, that of 
Brutus. 


CRITO in the mean time ſtood meditating in 
filence on that idea, which the ardent imagina- 
tion of the eldeſt of his young fellow-ſtudents 
had ſuggeſted. 


FolLowinc that train of thought, it is true, 
ſaid he, that we ſhall all be deeply affected in 
viewing the place where Brutus expired. But un- 
willingly am I obliged to remind you, that in the 
midſt of the heroiſms which adorned his laft 
hours, there appeared in him ſome very great de- 
fects of moral character, 


PLUT ARCH with concern mentions one of 
them. There were two others, on which I wiſh 
[ was able to offer you ſome ſuitable reflections. 


BRUTUS, continued Crito, reſuming his ſeat, 
had, as you obſerved, happily imbibed in his early 
education, and when arrived to years of maturity, 
had always firmly held faſt the noble doctrine of 
Plato and Pythagoras *, that ſuicide, on any oc- 
cation, was a very mean as well as a very irreli- 

gious 


* See Plato's Phædo, and Cicero de Senectute, p. 73. 
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gious action. Wearied however by affliction and 


labour, he himſelf ſunk down to the ſame diſmal 
and deſperate deed. He gave not any reaſon, (it 
was impoſſible to give any) nor made any excuſe 
for this ſad action, but only the ſeeming extremi- 
ty of his affairs: an excuſe which he by no means 
allowed in the caſe of Cato, whom he had always 


on this account highly blamed. 


Tux conſideration of the perpetual mutability 
of all human affairs, is one of the many ſupports 


which reaſon offers againſt ſuch deſpair. It is 


impoſſible for any perſon ever to be certain that 
his condition is really and abſolutely deſperate. 
Perhaps at the very time when his circumitances 
appear to him the moſt extreme, even then a 
conſiderable change of fortune may be drawing 


near. 


Ir the ſtoic Cato had in his laſt ſtudies at Urice 
ſufficiently attended to that doctrine in the Phæ- 
don, which is declarative againſt ſuicide, and had 
prudently retired, as the other ſenators did, from 
the untenable poſt of that African city, he would 
have found in the neighbouring country of Spain 
the power of his patriot friends riſing with ſuch 
ſtrength, as to be able ſoon after (even without 
the aſſiſtance of Cato's name) to reduce Cæſar to 
the greateſt extremities. 


Ir 


patiet 
Vo 
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Ir the Epicurean Caſſius had with-held his furious 
hand from ſelf-deſtruction only ſome few minutes 
longer he would have been made happy with the 
intelligence of Brutus's victory and Ofavius's de- 
feat, This haſty deſpair of Caſſius is indeed 
ſtrangely contrary to the behaviour of former Ro- 
man generals, (who in the times of the greateſt 
diſtreſs thought it their duty, nunquam deſperare de 
republica) as well as to his own noble conduct in 
the Parthian war, after the total defeat of the 
great army of Craſſus. 


Ir ſeems indeed aſtoniſhing; ſaid the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, that two ſuch generals as 
Caſſius and Pompey the Great, ſhould give up their 
whole cauſe on the ill ſucceſs of one battle only ; 
though each of them, even after that defeat, ſtill 
continued in poſſeſſion of great forces ; as well as 
of a country behind them which was full of re- 
ſources ; larger, and much richer than one half of 
the preſent dominions of the vaſt Turtiſb empire. 
How different has been the behaviour of the king 
of Pruſſia in the preſent war ! But pray proceed. 


Ir Brutus, continued Crito, had after his diſ- 
comfiture adhered with proper perſeverance to this 
Platonic and truly Socratic article of philoſophy, 
I mean the abhorrence of ſuicide; if he had with 
patience and fortitude, and proper reſignation, 

Vol. II. R borne 


which are ranged near forty antique funeral urns. 
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borne the preſent trouble only till the next morn. 
ing, he would then have heard that his camp with 
fourteen thouſand ſoldiers in it was ſtill ſafe. Par- 


don my folly my dear friends, for pretending to 
talk on military affairs, but if I am not much miſ. 


taken, ſome of Brutus's land-forces offered to 
make head under Meſſala, againſt the Triumvit, 
even after the death of Brutus. However this may 
be, yet certainly, if Brutus had deferred the fatal 


| ſtroke, and made a retreat, he would ſoon haye 


been informed of the great victory lately gained 


by his naval forces; a victory which would have 


made him maſter of all the neighbouring ſeas, 
and (in conjunction with the great Sicilian maritime 
power) would very probably have carried every 
thing before it, in every part of that important 
element. But Brutus deſpaired ; (how inferior to 
the heroic chriſtian Afred, when in much lower 
circumſtances of diſtreſs !) he deſpaired : and with 
him fell, as you obſerve, the republic of Rome, 
and the liberty of his country. 


Bur it grows late in the morning; had we not 
better be walking down to your coach at the gat- 
den gate ? 


From the porch of the Villa Mattei down (0 
its garden gate is a narrow walk, on each ſide of 


TRI 
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Tu company ſtopt for ſome minutes to read 
two or three of the inſcriptions on them, when 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen turning round 
to Crito, aſked him, what was the other unhappy 
circumſtance which attended Brutxs's dying hour? 

His ſad ſpeech, replied Crito, which diſcovered 
ſuch unſteadineſs, weakneſs, and deſpondency of 
mind. I mean thoſe Greek verſes, Q ranuo, which 
Brutus then repeated, and which his friend Volum- 
nius was probably aſhamed to remember. Totally 


inconſiſtent were they with thoſe noble lines which . 


you juſt now read in the extract from Plutarch; 
they were indeed (to give them their true name) 
a very falſe accuſation againſt virtue; an accuſa- 
tion highly ſhocking in any mouth, but pecu- 
liarly unworthy the dying lips of a Brutus. 


Ix relation tothis ſubject, permit me to recolle& 
ſome paſſages in a ſermon which was preached 
ſome time ago in one of the churches of St. Giuſeppe 
here at Rome. The preacher was comparing the 
moral lives and characters of the ancient and mo- 
dern Romans : in ſome points he ſharply repre- 
hended his audience for their inferiority to their 
Pagan anceſtors; in other articles he ardently con- 
gratulated them on their ſuperior happineſs. To- 
wards the cloſe of his diſcourſe, he had occaſion 
to ſpeak of the piety, joy, faith, and hope which 
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ought to attend and ſurround a death bed, enliven. 
ing and enlightening all its gloom. In contraſt 
to that happy ſcene, he mentioned this diſpirited 
ſpeech, which in the moment of dejection fell un. 
awares from the lips of Marcus Brutus. Then 
turning round, and fixing his eyes on a picture 
which hung over one of the altars, O my der 
e brethren, ſaid he, what an opportunity is now 
* open to us, for pouring forth, if we were worthy 
« and able, a full ſtream, a torrent of ſacred 
te eloquence! O my dear brethren, every day 
* many thouſand Chriſtians die in poor cottages, 
<« after having paſſed a life full of pain, labour, 
« and want: many, many of them die in a temper 
« of heart (thank God) infinitely ſuperior to that 
of the expiring Brutus; however highly cele- 
« brated for his learning, abilities, and greatnels 


* of mind. But it is no wonder: Brutus wanted 


« in his laſt hour that firm ſupport of the cauſe of 
* virtue, the ſure and ſtedfaſt hopes of everlaſting 
« life; that holy faith and hope, which warms 
te the dying breaſt of every good Chriſtian; and 
« which has enflamed with celeſtial ardour, the 
« departing ſouls of eminently good men. 


„LE r the freethinker, the partial admirer d 
te the exaggerated idea of heathen virtue, compare 


this mean ſpeech of Marcus Brutus, with the 


cc bleſſed 
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« bleſſed raptures of thoſe happy, thrice happy 
« ſexyants and ſaints of the true God.“ 


Sven were the ſentiments expreſſed in that Ro- 
man ſermon. Pardon me for troubling you with 
the recital of them ; but indeed they ſeemed to me 
ſo very appoſite to the ſubject on which we are 
now talking, that I thought it much better to en- 
deavour to repeat them to you, than to offer you 
any of my own reflections. 


StMILaR reflections would perhaps have natu- 
rally ariſen in my mind; but I ſhould have been 
far leſs worthy and able to expreſs them than this 
Roman preacher, 


Bes1Dsts I ſhould at preſent have declined 
launching out into ſuch meditations. We ſhall 
ſoon have a much more proper opportunity, a 
much ſtronger call for them. We ſhall be ſoon 
drawing near the times, when the heroes of Chri- 
ſtianity, the primitive martyrs, will begin to ap- 
pear. Their virtue was ſtrong, was ardent to 
the laſt moments ; never in any misfortunes of life, 
or at their laſt hour in any pains of death, were 
they ſuffered (like Brutus) in any manner or de- 
gree to fall away. They looked not for the rewards 
cf virtue in this tranſitory life: they were not 
diſappointed in meeting what is called misfortune 
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here ; nor in finding it continued to the laſt mo. 


ments of their exiſtence in this world. 


7 he world recedes, it diſappears; 
Heav'n opens on their eyes, their ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring. 


I rox the next line, ſaid Crito, and laid his 
head on one of the ſtone coffins, 


O grave] where is thy victory? 
O death] where is thy fling ? 


* * * 


Ar TER the company had been ſeated ſome mi. 
nutes in the coach (the coachman driving home by 


arrived near thoſe ruins which in Nolli's map of 
Rome are marked by the name of the Curia Hoſti- 
lia *) Crito turned to the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen; and is it not ſomething remarkable, ſaid 
he, that at che battle of Philipp: there ſhould ap- 
pear among the principal leaders of the republi- 
can party, two perſons deſcended from families 
remarkably famous for their bravery in the ſame 


_ cauſe five hundred years before? I mean the two 


perſons 
* See p. 69 of the firſt volume. 
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perſons of whom you were juſt now ſpeaking 
with honour ; Meſſala, who was lineally deſcend. 
ed from the great Valerius Publicola; and Marcus 
Brutus, deſcended from the family, if not from 
the p rlon of Junius Brutus. 


Happ families! I am ſure you will always 
eſteem them ſuch. Happy, as well as honour- 
able, by being thus faithful in the ſupport of 
public liberty from its firſt riſe to its laſt fall, 


Mar I always, replied the worthy youth, con- 
tinue to be of that opinion ! But I muſt own that 
at preſent my thoughts were engaged on another 
ſubject, | 


Aszour a fortnight ago you were lamenting to 
us the murther of the Gracchi, You had then 
great reaſon to be ſhocked with the proſpect of 
the enſuing public miſeries; the very heavy and 
very long-lived conſequences of faction and civil diſcord, 
Through what ſcenes of calamity indeed have 
we ſince paſſed ? Marius —Sylla—Czſar— Mark 
Antony, I could wiſh that you would recapitu- 
late to us the whole horrid hiſtory. 


By no means, anſwered Crito, Your thoughts 
may be much better engaged. But, if you chuſe to 
dwell for ſome few moments on that topic, let us 

R 4 take 
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take a more confined view of thoſe public miſeries; 
for inſtance, from the fatal hour when Julius Ceſar 
paſſed the Rubicon, to the battle of Philippi, Du. 
ring thoſe nine or ten years, what an Iliad of evils 
have we ſcen? Civil war has been conſtantly ra, 
vaging ſome one or more of the Roman provin. 
ces. May nothing ſimilar ever happen to Great 
Britain! But I cannot help obſerving, that the 
Civil wars of the Romans were now become as ex. 
tenſive, as thoſe conqueſts were on which they 
were lately priding themſelves, 


Non was the ſtorm ended even by the heayy 
ſhower of blood which fell on the field of Philppi, 
Diſcord raged-(with ſome ſhort intervals of a de. 
ceitful calm) for twelve years longer. During 


thoſe twelve years, not only Alia and Afric, but 


even Lag itſelf, felt much diſtreſs, 


GREAT tracts of its moſt fertile regions were 
given up as a prey to the legionary ſoldiers. With 
what a melancholy accent did you, my dear pupil, 
repeat ſome lines of the Bucolics, one evening 
while we were walking on the beautiful banks a 
the Po near Cremona ? 


Impius hac tam culta novalia miles babebit ? 
Barbarus has ſegetes? En quo diſcordia cives 
Perauxit miſeros | —— 
I elcres migrate colon, 


Other 


X. 
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Other parts of aby during the ſame twelve years, 
were laid waſte by ſlaughter and famine. 


Pzxnars, ſaid Crito's pupil, it was at this time 
that Horace petitioned Apollo to avert from ITtah, 
bellum lacrymoſum, & miſeram famem. May thoſe 
plagues be always indeed averted from this coun- 
try; but may they alſo be averted from that na- 
tion which Horace mentions in the next verſe. 


Hic bellum lacrymoſum, hic miſeram famem, 
Peſtemque a populo & principe Ceſare in 
Perſas atque Britannos 
Veſtra motus aget prece. 


Thank God, inſtead of Horace's ill-judged as well 
as ill- natured wiſh taking effect, the corn of Exg- 
land now feeds great part of 1taly. 


Taz Peruſina fames is, I ſuppoſe, what you are 
chiefly alluding to, ſaid the young nobleman. 
When I was at Perugia, I was indeed greatly 
ſhocked in reading the diſmal hiſtory of the ſiege 
and ſurrender of that city. 


Nor only Perugia, anſwered Crito, but many 
other cities of /taly, even Rome itſelf, ſuffered much 
miſery of the ſame kind, though in an inferior 
degree ; the ſupplies of corn, that uſually came by 

ſea, 
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take a more confined view of thoſe public miſeries; 
for inſtance, from the fatal hour when Julius Ceſar 


paſſed the Rubicon, to the battle of Philippi. Du. 


ring thoſe nine or ten years, what an Iliad of evils 
have we ſcen? Civil war has been conſtantly ra, 
vaging ſome one or more of the Roman provin. 
ces. May nothing ſimilar ever happen to Great 
Britain! But I cannot help obſerving, that the 
civil wars of the Romans were now become as ex. 
tenſive, as thoſe conqueſts were on which they 
were lately priding themſelves, 


Nox was the ſtorm ended even by the heavy 
ſhower of blood which fell on the field of Philppi, 
Diſcord raged (with ſome ſhort intervals of a de. 
ceitful calm) for twelve years longer. During 
thoſe twelve years, not only Alia and Afric, but 
even 1taly itſelf, felt much diſtreſs, 


GREAT tracts of its moſt fertile regions were 
given up as a prey to the legionary ſoldiers. With 
what a melancholy accent did you, my dear pupil, 
repeat ſome lines of the Bucolics, one evening 
while we were walking on the beautiful banks of 
the Po near Cremona ? 


Impius hac tam culta novalia miles habebit ? 
Barbarus has ſegetes ? En quo diſcorgia cives 
Perauxit miſeros | —— 

— elercs migrate colon, 


Other 
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Other parts of 7aly during the ſame twelve years, 
were laid waſte by ſlaughter and famine, 


Iu. 

ils Pxxnars, ſaid Crito's pupil, it was at this time 
As that Horace petitioned Apollo to avert from Tah, 
n. bellum lacrymoſum, & miſeram famem. May thoſe 
eat plagues be always indeed averted from this coun- 
he try; but may they alſo be averted from that na- 


tion which Horace mentions in the next verſe. 


Hic bellum lacrymoſum, hic miſeram famem, 


Peſtemque a populo & principe Ceſare in 
Yy Perſas atque Britannos 
NM, Veſtra motus aget prece. 
Fo 


Thank God, inſtead of Horace's ill-judged as well 
as ill- natured wiſh taking effect, the corn of Eng- 
land now feeds great part of Tac. 


Tux Peruſina fames is, I ſuppoſe, what you are 40. 
chiefly alluding to, ſaid the young nobleman. 
When I was at Perugia, I was indeed greatly 
ſhocked in reading the diſmal hiſtory of the ſiege 
and ſurrender of that city, 


Nor only Perugia, anſwered Crito, but many 
other cities of Italy, even Rome itſelf, ſuffered much 
miſery of the ſame kind, though in an inferior 
degree ; the ſupplies of corn, that uſually came by 
ſea, 
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ſea, being cut off. For the ſea alſo was for ſeveral 
years the theatre of the bloody tragedy of this 
civil war. | 


BESsID ES other great miſchiefs, the coaſts of 
Naples and Sicily ſaw in the ſea-fights and ſhip. 
wrecks of Ozavius's and Pompey's fleets, an image 
of the calamities of the firſt Punic war. In the 
laſt engagement off Meſſana, if I remember right, 
each fleet conſiſted of above three hundred fail, 
while near two hundred thouſand men ſtood in 
arms on the ſhore. 


I covLD wiſh, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, that we had extant a good and impar- 


tial account of the life of Sextus Pompeius. Great 


diſhonour is indeed caſt on his memory by ſeveral 


Ceſarean writers; yet ſome of his actions ſeem 


very noble and heroic. But pray, dear ſir, inform 
us, which is the character that you would chuſe 
principally to recommend to us in our ſtudy of 
the Roman hiſtory during thoſe twelve years, 


TRE character of OZavwia, replied Crito, 


Ir you pleaſe, ſaid the young nobleman, haftily 


- catching at that name, I'll tell the coachman to 


ſtop at her portico, We muſt paſs by it, or near 
it, in our way home, | 


CRITO 


ly 
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CRITO gladly conſenting, the young noble. 
man leant out of the coach-window, and told his 
coachman to drive to the church of St. Angelo in 


Peſcaria. 


AUGUSTUS Ceſar erected this portico in ho- 
nour of his ſiſter OFavia., About one hundred 
and ten years afterwards (being damaged by fire) 
it was repaired by the emperor Titus, and again in 
the following century by the emperor Severus ; 
Severas's name is ſtill legible on the front of the 
building. Some ſtately columns are remaining 
both in the front and behind it. 


Tur church of St. Angelo in Peſcaria takes up 
at preſent the ſouth-eaſt ſide of this portico, 
The remaining ſpace is chiefly occupied by ſeveral 
fiſhmongers ſhops, | 


When the coach ſtopt here the fiſh-market was 
over, and the ſhops empty: the company con- 
ſequently were able to ſurvey the place at their 
leiſure, and to converſe without interruption. 
Their converſation turned ſometimes on the 
amiable character of OFavia, ſometimes on the 

antient 
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antient plan and ornaments of this ſtately fabric, 
which was in Ovid's time, 


" tie 
*0 ſhc 
"i — Externo marmore dives opus. the 
he 
3th Sou months ago, ſaid the young nobleman, rel 
0 when we made our firſt tour of theſe Roman anti. as 
7 quities, I liſtened with earneſt attention to our in 
1 antiquarian in this place. He told me, that this wi 
py” portico * was antiently ornamented with many of ho 
2h the fineſt paintings from the Grecian ſchools, as me 
; f well as with many ſculptures of the hand of We 
190 Phidias, Polycles, and Praxiteles. The idea of Vo 
. this portico thus richly adorned, gave me then Re 
% g great pleaſure. Here, I imagined, ſtood the Vu T] 
1 of Phidias; there, before that column, the Theſ- fer 


pian Cupid, Such were the ideas with which my th 
mind was then filled: but ſince the progreſs we 
have made in our preſent courſe of Roman Con- 
verſations, I begin to have other thoughts. I am 
by your aſſiſtance, every day learning to conſider 
theſe great Roman objects with the eyes of a phi- 


loſopher, or patriot, rather than with thoſe of a oy 
mere artiſt, B 
Kr 

I ha 

at 


* See Abate YVenuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. ii. page 80. 7 
See alſo Donato, P · 98. and Pliny, lib, xxxvi. Co 5 and Ment- O0 
faucon's Journey to Lacy, c. 19. | Pu 
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Ir it had been in my power to reſtore this an- 
tient fabric to its former ſplendor by a wiſh, I 
ſhould certainly then have been very glad to ſee 
the Venus, the Juno, and the figures of the other 
heathen deities, which ſtood within theſe walls, 
reſtored to their antient places. But as exquiſite 
as their ſculpture might be, I know not whether, 
in my preſent diſpoſition of mind, I ſhould not rather 
wiſh, that their places were filled by the ſtatues, 


however moderately executed, of ſome Roman fe- 


male characters, which once really exiſted, and 
were truly meritorious ; ſuch as Herfilia, Veturia, 
Volumnia, Va'eria Buſa, the two matrons of the 
Roman charity, and Portia the wife of Brutus. 
The whole portico might be appropriated 10 
female merit. Ofavia's ſtatue would have deſerved 
the principal place, 


Prima locum ſandtas heroidas inter haberes. 
Prima bonis animi conſpiciere tui. 


On the baſis of her ſtatue ſome of her amiable 
actions might have been repreſented in bas-relief. 
But let me not pretend to talk on the ſubject. I 
know very little of the Raman hiſtory; nor ſhould 
have ventured to mention the name of Octavia 
at all, if I had not been charmed with her moſt 
lovely character, as delineated in the lately 
Publiſhed — of the Dead. That new 

pamphlet 
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pamphlet fortunately came in our laſt packet 
from London. 


Wren we were making our firſt tour of theſe 
Roman antiquities, ſaid Crito, no perſon in this 
company, except my pupil, knew of the work in 
which I was engaged, I mean the compilation of 
theſe Roman characters. After viſiting this portico, 


I employed myſelf then for ſome days in collecting 
ſeveral particulars of Oflavia's life. But reflecting 


that my pupil was able to deſcribe theſe parti. 
culars in a much more agreeable manner than 
myſelf, I gave him my paper of memorandums, 
and deſired him to try his poetic genius on the 
ſubject. In a week he brought me a copy of 


Engliſh verſes, in which indeed were moſt amiably 


deſcribed the virtues as well as the beauties of 
Octavia: Odlavia's ready charity to the diſtreſſed 
in the times of the proſcription; her earneſt deſire 
of being afterwards the inſtrument of public peace 
and concord; her patient kindneſs to her unworthy 
huſband, and love to the children which he had by 
thoſe vile women Fulvia and Cleopatra; and laſtly, 
OZavia's moſt overflowing maternal love to her 
own good ſon Marcellus, as well as to the reſt of 
her dear young family. I could wiſh that you 
would perſuade my pupil to communicate this 
charming copy of verſes to you. He compoſed 


6 


ſeveral 


55 


le 
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ſeveral verſes of it (as he told me) in this portico, 
and the relt in the Adrobandine gardens *, 


Taz two young gentlemen now earneſtly de- 
fired Crito's pupil to favour them with the ſight of 
thoſe verſes; but could not prevail, he ſaying 
with truth that he had no copy of them. 


Taz caſe was this. In compoſing thoſe verſes, 
his thoughts had often wandered to a young lady F 
in England; the beauties of her face and mind 
he had mixed in this poem with thoſe of OZawa, 
in the ſame manner as Rubens is ſaid to have 
drawn one of the Graces partly from his own 
wite, 


Wu he had finiſhed this ſhort poem, (it was 

a kind of ode drawn up in the manner of that 
ſecond chorus which Mr. Pope deſigned for the 
tragedy of Brutus) he prefixed to it ſome verſes 
in another metre, as a dedication of it to that 
dear 


The villa A/zrobandina is near the church of St. Dominico, 
on Monte Quirinale. Its noble buildings and charming gardens 
claim the preference of moſt. Its greateſt rarity is a ſummer- 
houſe, where is an old freſco painting, which, according to 
Fred. Zuccaro, was dug up in 1607 in Monte Eſquilins, near 
the place ſuppoſed to have been antiently the garden of 

ecenasr, It is an elegant piece, and repreſents a Roman 
wedding, &. Keyſter's Travels. 


+ See the concluſion of the thirteenth day's converſation. 
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dear young lady. He then ſent the only copy he 
had of it to her, He had often heard her admire 
Ofavia's character in Shakeſpear's Antony and Cleo. 
patra, and was therefore in hopes that ſhe would 
kindly receive on ſuch a ſubject a poetic love. 
letter from him. 


CRITO having hinted this love-affair to the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, the converſation 
now became very chearful and gay. Crito himſelf 
partook, and greatly contributed to encreaſe its 
gaiety. He rejoiced in the thoughts of his pupil's 
marriage, almoſt. as much as a father could do 
in that of his beloved ſon. In this converſation 
the minutes flew away with unperceived rapidity, 
till by the ſtriking of the neighbouring church- 
clock, they were reminded that it was high time 
to return to their lodgings. 


Ix their way thither they paſſed by Monte Cite 
rio, under the pavement of which, ſeventy feet 
deep, lies buried Statilius Taurus's amphitheatre *, 


Tuzy dined at the young nobleman's apart- 
ments. At dinner the converſation turned on the 
battle of Allium, and the conqueſt of Egypt. The 


young 


Phitheatre in the following year. 


® Statilius Taurus was commander in chief of Auguſſui's land- 
forces at the time of the battle of 44izm, He built this an- 


me! 
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young nobleman produced from his cabinet (as 
ſoon as the cloth was taken off: the table) ſeveral 
intaglias, cameos, and other pieces of vert rela- 
tive to Cleopatra. Crito's pupil entertained the 
company afterwards with the adventures of Marcus 
and Barbula *, 


Ix the aſternoon the young gentlemen, accord- 
ing to appointment, went with the French mar- 
quiſs to ſee the Colonna palace, and paſſed an 
hour with great pleaſure in its noble gallery. 
They had often ſeen it before, but were very 
glad of this opportunity of attending their Pariſſan 
friend thither, 


Tux breadth of that gallery is about thirty- 
eight feet, its length near two hundred and fifty, 
not including the elevated part at the upper end, 
which makes an addition of about twenty more. 
Its height is proportionably noble. 


Irs pavement is of Sicilian jaſper; and other 
rich marbles. Its walls are adorned with many 
large and capital paintings. 


To thoſe pictures the French and Engl; noble- 
men gave their chief attention; they frequently 
however, with the reſt of the company, looked up 

Vor. II. 8 


* See Appian, lib, 4. 
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ment happened nearly in the ſame part of the 
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to the painting with which the whole cieling is 


covered, and which repreſents the ſea· fight of 


Lepanto. 
Ir is remarkable that this great naval engage. 


Tonian gulph as the battle of Aium. 


A PRINCE of the Colonna family commanded 
the Roman part of the combined Chriſtian fleet. 
On the other {ide came on the Great Turk, 


Viftor ab auroræ populis, & littore rubro , 


Agyptum, vireſque Orientis, & ultima ſeumm 


Bafira vebens. 


Warr the young gentlemen were thus agree. 
ably amuſed, Crito was at home enjoying a much 
more exalted, and in all reſpects a far ſuperior 
happineſs. Saturday afternoon and evening be 
generally reſerved free from all common buſineſs 
or ſtudy; conſidering thoſe hours as a proper 
time of preparation for the devotions of the 
following day. But on this Saturday evening I 
had the felicity of experiencing in a, peculiat 
manner the benefit of that pious practice. 


Fuli 
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Furr of joy, love, and gratitude; for the num- 
berleſs unmerited bleſſings daily poured down 
upon him from heaven, he was in his cloſet on 


his knees endeavouring to offer thanks and praiſe 
for them, 


Watrs he was in that humble poſture, it oc- 
curred to his mind that on this day he had finiſhed 
the third part of his intended courſe of lectures, 
How contemptible ſoever theſe his labours might 
very juſtly appear in the ſight of men of genius 
and learning, yet he thought he had great reaſon 
to be thankful that neither himſelf nor his young 
fellow travellers, had been paſſing their time in a 
worſe manner, viciouſly or idly. He might perhaps 
have employed his time at Rome much better. But 
imperfect as all his deſigns and works were, yet 
he thought that he ought with all humility to be 
thankful for what had been good in them, how 
ſmall ſoever that good was. 


In conſpeu miſericordiæ Tuæ cum odore ſuavitatis 
aſcendat ! 


Sven were Crito's devotions on Saturday night. 
But on Sunday evening his piety was much more 
fervent, Thinking on the fourth, the far more 
Important part of his work, he proſtrated himſelf 
on the floor; he wept, he prayed with earneſtneſs, 

S 2 that 
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that he might be duly directed in the execution of 

it ; that his weak mind might be endued with a 

ſtrength in ſome degree ſuitable to ſuch an un- 
dertaking ; and above all, (alas! alas!) that his 
moſt unutterable unworthineſs for ſo ſacred an 
employment might be moſt MzRciFULLY par- 
doned. 


— err 


AN 


ROMAN CONVERSA TIONS. 


BOOK lv. 


CHAPTER I, 


NiNETEENTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


MON the pictures which I have bought 
* for my father in aby, ſaid the young 
„ of nobleman, (as he was walking in the 
church of Santa Martina Dei Monti, with his be- 
loved Engliſb friends on Monday, June 15) I have 
not yet had the good fortune to procure above 
two or three ſmall landſkips. I am thinking to 
ſupply this deficiency by deſiring our ingenious 
friend the Iriſb painter to employ part of this 
ſummer in drawing ſome views of the romantic 
environs of Freſcati, Albano, Tivoli, and Nemi. 


Ix ſpeaking theſe words the young nobleman 
ſelt at his heart a pleaſure, which no profuſion of 
expence in mere vertù ever afforded, 
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Tas caſe was this. Beſides the thoughts of 


pleaſing his father by ſuch a preſent, he had an. 


other good motive to this deſign. The laſt time he 


had ſeen the Jriſb painter he had obſerved that 


he looked very pale and faint; the heats of Ron 
having, in his preſent weak ſtate of convaleſcency, 


| almoſt overcome him. The worthy noble youth 


imagined that ſome cool country air would be the 
beſt kind of medicinal cordial for ſuch an indif. 


poſition. With this purpoſe he contrived the 


commiſſion for the landſkips; and that very after. 
noon intended ſending his Roman valet de place to 
hire ſome proper lodgings for the young Iriſh 
at Genſano, a remarkably pleaſant village (ancient. 
ly called Cynthianum) near the lake of Nemi, about 
ſixteen miles diſtant from Rome. It was propoſed 


that the painter ſhould ſtay there about three 


weeks or a month, and then remove for about the 
ſame ſpace of time to Abano. He was to leave 
Albano about the latter end of Auguft, and to pals 
the whole months of September and Ofober at 
Freſcati and Tivoli, thoſe country towns being very 
wholeſome in the autumn; at which ſeaſon Get 


i ſano becomes uſually damp and aguiſh, 


Ix talking further on this ſubject, Crito (who 


vas made quite happy with this freſh inſtance of 


the young nobleman's benevolence). deſired to 
ac.ompany, that was his humble expreſſion, the Romas 


valet de place to Genſano. 
| YouR 
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Your ſervant, ſaid he; ſhall come back to you 
to-morrow morning with ſome. news relative to 
the lodgings : but I muſt defire you not to ex- 
pet me till Friday next. I ſhould be very glad 
to make. (according to the Italian expreſſion) à re- 
treat in that charming village for two or three 
days. The preſent ſultrineſs of the weather, 
joined to the ideas ſuggeſted by zbeſe beautiful 
landſkips, makes me long for ſome quiet country 
retirement *. | 


In ſuch weather as this, replied Crito's pupil, 
even an hermit's grove or cavern would not be a 
diſagreeable habitation. 


O quis me pelidis ſub montibus Hemi 
Siſtat, & ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ? 


Tux young nobleman obſerved that there is 
ſomething peculiarly pleaſing during the heats 
of ſummer, in the ornaments of this church. 
Theſe fine marble columns, intermingled with the 
verdant ſhades of this ſylvan ſcenery, breathe a 


S4 unf 


* The walls of the church of Santa Martina Dei Monti are 
covered with noble landſkips, the works of Pouſſin and other 
celebrated maſters. | 

In theſe large rural paintings the hiſtories of ſome hermits 
are introduced ; but thoſe human figures bear ſo ſmall a 
proportion to the ſize of the trees, rocks, lakes and ftreams, 
that on entering the church it ſeems to be furniſhed with-mere 
repreſentations only of rural nature, and of its vegetable or 
animal productions. 
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very refreſhing coolneſs. Does not 'the whole 
ſtructure ſeem to be defigned as a Lind * rick 
rural temple ? 


In ſome reſpects, Crits replied after ſome pauſe, 
this fabric may be conſidered as a temple peculi. 
arly adapted to ſolemn meditations on natural re. 
ligion. Theſe rural repreſentations are indeed 
uncommon, but in ſome degree they ſeem to be 
not unſuitable ornaments for a place dedicated to 
the adoration of the Great CxEaToR, 


PRxor ER paintings certainly, as well as proper 
muſick, may ſometimes have very great and good 
effects on a tender devout mind : but the effeds 
will be ſtill greater and better, where painting 


and muſick can both. operate together.—How 


happy ſhould we be to hear the Benedicite Domino 
omnia opera ejus, or the 103d pſalm, now chaunted 
to the organ in this church _ 


Aſcendunt montes, & deſcendunt campi, 
In locum; quem fundiftt eis.— 

Quùm magnificata ſunt opera tua, Domine ! 
Omnia in ſapientid feciſti, 


Dur1NnG the chaunt of thoſe hymns, you, my 
dear pupil, would often turn your eyes to the 
beautiful and majeſtic works of the creation, 


which are repreſented on theſe walls, 
al, ws 


yo 
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PeRHAPS for ſome moments you would imaging 
yourſelf with Adam in his terreſtrial Paradiſe; 


About me round 1 ſaw 
Hills, dales, and ſhady woods, and ſunny its 
And liquid lapſe of murmuring ftreams. — 
Ze hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and plains, 
Tell me how I may know him, how adore, © 
From whom ] have that thus I move and live, 


Tux young nobleman now fixed his eyes in 
ſilence for ſome moments on one of Pouſſin's land- 
ſkips: he then turned round towards the altar; 
and (the church being at that time totally empty 
of all other company) he ſung in a low but manly 
voice, a favourite air from Metaftafio's Paſſion 
Oratorio. 


Dovunque il ' guards giro, 

Immenſo Dio, ti vedo. 
Nell“ opre tue C ammiro, 
Ti riconoſco in me. 


La terra, il mar, le 5fere, 
Parlan del tug potere : 
Tu ſei per tutto; & noi 
Tutti viviamo in te. 
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Tu company now retired from the church, 
and walked to their lodgings. 


On the way Crito renewed his requeſt to his 
pupil, and to the other young gentlemen, that 
they would permit him to make an excurſion to 
Genſauc, 


Taxy all knew how much he ſometimes en. 
joyed his ſtudies in a rural ſolitude, and therefore 
gladly conſented to his propoſal. 


HoweveR, ſaid the young nobleman, we will 
not ſuffer the charms of the country to keep you 
too long from us. We will come and make you 
a viſit at Genſano on Friday morning. We will 
bring our landſkip painter in the coach with us, 
and take you back, 


Ev Rx thing being thus ſettled, Crito went out 
of town immediately after dinner: he went in his 
pupil's chaiſe, and arrived at Genſano before it 
was quite dark. 


S $ 3 


As ſoon as he was gone, the young noble- 
man propoſed to his two friends, that, in reſpe& 
to Crito, (and indeed in conſequence of an hint 
which he dropt to-day at table) they ſhould, 

during 
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during his abſence, prepare themſelves for his 
next lectures, by ſtudying ſeparately the hiſtory 
of Auguſtus's reign. 


You, dear fir, ſaid he, turning to Crito's pupil, 
will be able to employ two or three days very 
agreeably in the contemplation of the ſciences, as 
well as of the belles lettres, which flouriſhed here 


in that peaceful age. 


You, my worthy patriotic friend, will have 
buſineſs enough in unravelling the civil govern- 
ment of the firſt Roman emperor, and the great 
political events and conſequences of his reign. 


Taz more trifling amuſement, that of the con- 
ſideration of the fine arts, which then - adorned 
Rome, will fall to my ſhare. 


Ov Thurſday, if you pleaſe, we will meet at 
breakfaſt, and confer notes, 


89 $$ +$ 


Ox Thurſday morning very early (for the heat 
of the Roman climate naturally inclines moſt per- 
ſons to early riſing) Crito's pupil was viſited by 


his two friends, 
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Wars they were drinking a diſh of chocolate 
together, he aſked them ſeveral queſtions relative 
to the politics and vertù of Auguſtus's court. He 
received from their anſwers much inſtruction and 
pleaſure. 


When the chocolate was removed, the young 
nobleman took up an Horace, which lay on the 
ſettee ; and addreſſing himſelf to Crito's pupil, I 
could wiſh, ſaid he, that ſome properly qualified 
Engliſh traveller would, during his making the 
tour of /taly, amuſe himſelf with executing that 


deſign which I remember to have heard you pro- 


poſe. 


I MEAN, the collection of proper materials for 
a new edition of Horace's Odes, accompanied with 4 


leſs be with much eaſe and pleaſure collected from 
a view of the face of this country, from an expe- 
rience of its climate, and an obſeryation of the 
cuſtoms and manners of its inhabitants: illuſtra- 
tions, never perhaps to be expected from the la- 
bour or genius of any of our tramontane literati, 
who have not had the happineſs of ſeeing theſe 
ſouthern parts of Europe. | 


Ina vx been thinking that ſuch an edition might 
be very properly adorned ; not only (as you pro- 
poſed) with ſome neatly engraved maps of the 
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Campagna di Roma, and other parts of modern 
[aly; but alſo with ſome ſmall landſkips, placed 
as head or tail-pieces to ſeveral of the Odes. 


Lr me give one inſtance only of what I mean, 
The Odes which are deſcriptive of the environs 
of Tibur might be very pleaſingly illuminated by 
ſome views in miniature of the real country near 
Tivo, and the preſent remains of Mzcenas's ſtately 
villa there. | 


I au ſure, when we were at Tivoli, viewing its 
thick woods of olives, the romantic figure of its 
hills, and the ſeveral beautiful ſtreams which de- 
ſcend in pictureſque caſcades down their ſides, 
through thoſe fields, which once were covered 
with the pompous gardens of Mæcenùs or Plancus ; 
we could not help recollecting ſeveral expreſſions 
in Horace, which ſeemed very appoſite, ſuch as 


Præceps Ani & Tiburni Iucus, & uda 
Molilibus poliayia fu. 


Taz young nobleman now opened the Horace, 
and read to the company ſeveral ſtanzas in two or 
three different Odes : he finiſhed with ſome lines 
of the xviith Ode in the firſt book; 
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Velox amanum ſæpe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lycæo Faunus —— 
Aula 
Valles, & Uſtice cubantis 
Levia per ſonuere ſaxa. 


Ir would have been fortunate, ſaid Crito's pupil, 
if when we were at Tivoli we had thought of ex. 
tending our excurſion to the Uſtican valley. He. 
races ſmall, but elegant farm-houſe, was moſt 
probably ſituate among the Sabine mountains, about 
ten miles above Tivoli. His river Digentia is, at 


1 have heard, now called the Licenza; and his 


neighbouring market-towns, Mandela and Varia, 
known by the half-corrupted names of Bardelaand 
Vico Varo. What pleaſure would it have afforded 
us, if we could with any degree of probability, 
have traced out the ſpot of his ferme ornte ? 


HORACE,. replied the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, though he kept the higheſt company, 
yet loved a middle ſtation in life, and knew its 
value. This ſeems to you (I am ſure) to have 
been one of the moſt amiable features in his cha- 
racer, 


By the joint favour of the prince and miniſter, 
Horace doubtleſs might have accumulated amuch 


larger fortune, and riſen to ſome very conſiderable 
| office 


V. 
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office in publick life: but he had viewed things 
with too piercing an eye. 


Cur valle permutem Sabind 
Divitias operofiores ? 


I REMENBER your good tutor making ſome 
excellent reflections on this ſubje& ſome years 
ago, before we left England. It was on that day, 
when we went to ſee the poor porch houſe at Chert- 
ſy, which was in the laſt century the humble 
ſcene of Cowley's retirement. 


Amone other obſervations, I remember he 
then took notice, that, though Horace was far in- 
ferior to Cowley in his general moral character, 
(as far inferior in that, as he was ſuperior in 
reſpect of his poetic abilities) yet ſtill their turns 
of mind were in ſome reſpects very ſimilar; the 
language of their hearts was on ſome topicks almoſt 
equally amiable. 


Your good tutor then dwelt with pleaſure on 
the moderation, and other amiable qualities of 
Horace: how much ſoever, ſaid he, we ought to 
abhor his vices, yet ſurely we ought to expreſs 
due reſpect to theſe his virtues. 


Sven were at that time ſome of your good 
tutor's ſentiments. But 4 propos; our noble young 
friend 
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friend would be glad if you would go with us this 
morning to ſee the place of Maæcena's gardens; 
thoſe gardens we mean, which belonged to his 


| bouſe in town, and to which Auguſtus frequently 


loved to retire, whenever a fit of fickneſs pre. 
vented him copfuning his AR to publick 
buſineſs. 


I $HALL be very glad of the pleaſure of attend. 


ing you thither, replied Crito's pupil. For, if! 
am not miſtaken, YirgiÞs houſe was built cloſe 


adjoining to thoſe gardens of Mecenas. 


CRITO's pupil now aroſe from his chair and 
took froth the ſhelf in his cloſet the firſt voluine of 
Dedflry's miſcellany poems: he turned to the ruin! 
of Rome, written by the author of Grongar-hill, 
and read to his friends the following lines/ 


Suffice it naw th* Eſquilian mount to reach 
With weary wing; and ſeek the ſacred reſts 
Of Virgil's humble tenement : a lm 
Plain wall remains; a little ſun-gilt heap 
Grote/que and wild: the gourd and olive brown- 
Weave the light roof; the gourd and olive fan 
Their am'rous foliage, mingling with the vine, 
bo arops her purple cluſters thro' the green. 
Here oft the meek good man, the lofty bard 
Fram'd the celeſtial ſong ; or ſocial walk'd 
With Horace and the ruler of the world, 
Happy Auguſtus — 


UT 
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Bur let me not trouble you with any more of 
theſe lines. Your coach is at the door, I wiſh 
your Roman ſervant (he is a tolerable antiquarian) 
may be able to conduct us to that ſpot. of — 
tenement. 


* * * 


WatLz the company were in the coach, their 
converſation dwelt on the characters of the two 
great poets of the Anguſtan age: Crito's pupil re- 
marked with viſible pleaſure, that Virgil was at 
leaſt as remarkable as Horace for the love of phi- 
loſophy, poetry, and rural life. 


Wu Ex they came to the Eſquiline hill they found 
themſelves much puzzled as to the ſituation of 
Mecenas's gardens. Mon faucon, with many other 
antiquarians, places thoſe gardens between the 
church of Santa Martina Dei Monti, and the Ag- 
gere Tarquinio : Abate Venuti, perhaps with more 
probability, thinks they were ſituate near the 
church of St. Pietro ad Vincula, on the ſpot which 
was afterwards in great part covered with the 
vaſt fabrick of Titus's baths. 


Ir we cannot with any certitude, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, fix on the ſituation of Mzcenas's gardens, 
I am afraid we ſtand much leſs chance of being 
able to diſcover the place of Virgil's houſe. Yet 

Vor. II. . certainly 
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certainly there is ſome tradition kept up at Rome 
in relation to it. I think I remember our ſeeing 
in a manuſcript at the Collegio Romano ſome ac. 
count of an altar to the Muſes, which was dug up 
from among its ruins. 


Ir would be ſome ſatisfation, ſaid the young 
nobleman, if we knew in what muſzum that 
altar was preſerved. We would willingly attend 
you this morning to the furtheft part of Rom, 
on purpoſe that 5ou might have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing it. You would, I am ſure, in imagination, 
pour ſome libations on it. 


Bu x as we are totally ignorant what is become 
of that altar to the muſes, let us in ſomie manner 


ſupply the deficiency by making a viſit this morn- 


ing to the ruins of the temple of the Palatine 
Apollo. We are not at preſent far diſtant from 
them; and it is as yet very early in the day, 


Ix the large and romantic gardens of the EA 
college, on the ſouthern ſummit of the Palatin 
hill, ſtands a group of Afately ruins intermingled 
with ſeveral ſmall groves of tall cypreſſes. It is 
by far the greateſt work of antiquity which 1 
now to be ſeen on any part of that hill. 


ACC0RDs 
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AccorRDING to the common tradition, theſe 
are the remains of the famous temple and library 
of the Palatine Apollo. Marliano confirms this 
tradition. But other antiquatians are of opinion, 
that they ſeent rather to be the ruins of that Hemi- 
galium, in which were performed the muſical 
games in honour of the ſame poetic deity: - 


Tur young reader of theſe papers, whoſe lively 
imagination is frequently enraptur'd with poetic 
enthuſiaſm, whoſe genius breathes fire, ſuch a 
reader is deſi red to think what would be his ideas, 
while aſcending to the ſeat of the Palatine Apollo. 


Let him imagine, that the ideas of his three 
young countrymen were of a nature ſomewhat 
ſimilar. 


Taxy aſcended the hill, and for ſome time 
continued to indulge their thoughts in all the 
luxuriancy of poetic fancy. They would however 
have been ſoon ſatiated with this delicious en- 
tertainment, even with this nectar and ambroſia, 
if Crito's pupil had not kept up their appetite by 
taking out his pocket Virgil, and reading to them 
for about half an hour ſome of their favourite 
paſſages. 
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Taz paſſages, with which he concluded, were 
the deſcriptions of the temples of Apollo at Cumg 
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and Delos, in the fixth and third book of the 
Eneid. He cloſed the volume as ſoon as he had 
read the following verſes : < 

tremere omnia viſa repente 
Liminaque lauruſque Dei, totuſque moveri 

Mons circim, & mugire adytis cortina reclufis. 


Hz cloſed the book; he ſuddenly roſe from the 


moſſy bricks on which he was ſitting; he took 


two or three ſhort turns by himſelf in the cypreſs 


walk, ſometimes looking up in filent contempla- 


tion to the ruins of the adjoining temple and Hemi. 
clium, the tops of which appeared to peculiar 
advantage among the waving heads of the cy- 
preſſes; ſometimes looking down into the vaſt 
vaults and fubterranean arches; which, where the 
ground has given way, diſcover themſelves to 
great depth. 


Is it not very probable, ſaid he, turning to his 
companion, that Milton, during his ſtay at Rom, 
frequently aſcended this hill? 


"Pennays he compoſed part of his Penſeroſi 
here.— O that I could now in his ſtile invoke 
the unſeen genius of this place to breathe to us 


fome feet muſic. 


Move, arcund, or anderneath |! 


But 
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But no genius of this cypreſs grove will deign to 
liſten to ny invocation ; no ſound of the harp of 
apollo will anſwer me from any of the deep re- 
ceſſes of theſe ruins, 


Tur eldeſt of the young gentlemen benevolent- 
ly ſmiled at this poetic enthuſiaſm. I think, ſaid 
he, my dear friend, you are as much affected with 
the memory of Virgil here, as you were laſt autumn, 
when we were rowing in a boat around the lake of 
Mantua, and down the river Mincio *, You will 
long remember that delightful voyage. 


— Tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, & glaucd pretexit arundine ripas. 


I wisn, ſaid the young nobleman, that we were 
at preſent in ſuch a cool ſituation, The heat of 
the ſun, reflected from theſe ruins, begins to grow 
intolerable. I am unwilling to quit this temple ; 
but ſuppoſe we were to adjourn for the remainder 
of this morning acroſs the Tiber to ſome of the 
!hady apartments in the Vatican palace. They are 
the cooleſt places which we can find in Rome: 
beſides, if I am not miſtaken, we ſhall ſee in them 
lome things relative to the ſubject of our preſent 
converſation, 


T2 Tas 


7 A deux millet de Mantoue eft le village d' Andes, patrie de 
Firgile : on le nomme aujourabui Pietola. Les Ducs de Mantoue y 
avaent fait batir la Virgiliana : belle maiſon de plaiſance; qui a 
be detruite dans la guerre de 1701. Voyage de RICHARD, 
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Tux young gentlemen agreed to this propoſil 
they walked down the hill to the coach; and get. 
ting into it, told the coachman to drive ta the 
Peatican, | | 


* * * 


Ix about half an hour they arrived there. The 
firſt room they entered was the library. The young 
nobleman led them immediately to that painting 
which repreſents Virgil and Horace in converſation 
with Auguſtus *, 


HE then turned round to the librarian, and de- 
fired to be favoured with the ſight of the famous 


manuſcript of Virgil. 


Tus manuſcript is ſuppoſed to have been 


written in the fourth or fifth century. The young 


gentlemen paſſed ſome time very agrecably in 
examining its characters, and hiſtorical pictures: 
: but 


* See Abbe Ricnard's Deſcription of the ornaments of the 
Vatican Library. A gauche on a donn# dans . tableaux un: 
idee des plus anciennes collections des libres,— Le fixieme rejreſentt 
Ptolomie Philage!phe accompagne de Demetrius Phaiere, fon Bi blis- 
thequaire, & d' Ariftte, qui arrangent la fameuſe Bib is heque d' db 
exandrie. Dans le Jejtieme on it An giſte entre Virgile & Horat 

fe promenant dans la biblieth: que, qu il awoit formee ſur le Mont Pa. 
/atin, ci il avoit fait placer la ſtatue de Varron., l om, v. p. 386. 

Queſta pittura e d una mano imitratice cel Paroccio Pinf.rizont 
dice Auguſtus Ca ſar, Palatind Bib iothbecd magnifice 0rna'd, vi- 
rot literamo fudet. Taja Deſcrittione del Palozzo Vaticane, 


fle 


al 
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but they thought Bartoli had done more than 
ample juſtice to them in his copper: plates. 


From the Vatican library the company went up 
fairs into the open galleries, called the Bible f 
Raphael ; and from thence proceeded to the Stanza 
della Segnatura. 


Tn ar apartment is as it were a noble temple 
dedicated to the principal ſciences, of which the 
human mind is capable; theology, juriſprudence, 
philoſophy, and poetry. The cieling 1s adorned 
with four figures repreſenting theſe four ſciences: - 
under each of which the walls are entirely covered 
with large pictures correſpondent to the ſame ſub- 
jets ; all by the hand of Raphael. The firſt on 
entering the room 1s that ſweet introduction to all 
ſciences, mount Parnaſſus, 


Is this picture, after ſome ſearch, they found 


the beautiful, though retired, figure of Virgil, cloſe 


by the Muſes, on the ſummit of the mount; fol- 
lowed by the principal poets of modern Lac; 
but himſelf modeſtly giving place to the majeſtic 
Homer, to whoſe ſong Clio is liſtening, and Apollo 
himſelf attuning his re, 


Ir is remarkable, that Raphael (who, by the 
flowery Italian hiſtorians, is ſaid to have lived 
among all the arts and ſciences on mount Parna/- 
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fus) has here repreſented his own figure cloſely 
attendant on that of Virgil. This circumſtance 
was the occaſion, that the converſation now turn. 
ed on the fimilitude and (to uſe Plutarch's phraſe) 
the paralleliſm of theſe two great characters in 
the iter arts. 


Tx young nobleman took this opportunity to 
inform the company, that he had been lately fa. 


voured with a copy of a life of Raphael; drawn 


up by an Engh/h gentleman *, reſident at Rome; a 
gentleman from whom himſelf and all-the com. 
pany had received continual obligations ſince their 
arrival here; and who, as they very well kney, 
was fully a maſter of that noble ſubject. It is 
needleſs to add, that they were very deſirous to 
hear it, and the young nobleman as willing to 
read it to them. They ſat down near the great 
picture of the ſchools of Athens, and gave their 
molt willing attention to the following paper, 


RAPHAEL D'URRBIN. 


= HERE is ſcarce a more pleaſing and noble 
object (eſpecially to all real philanthropiſts) 
than to ſee a perſon come into the world bleſſed: 


and 


* M.. Tenkins, 
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and to find alſo every circumſtance of his life con- 
cur for the bringing to perfection what ſhe has ſo 


kindly given “. 


RAPHAEL d' RHINO ſeems to have been 
as ſtrong an example of this felicity, as Is to be 
met with in the hiſtory of any age or nation, He 
was doubtleſs born with a moſt uncommon genius; 
but was alſo at leaſt equally fortunate in the firſt 
and principal bleſſing in life, that is, in having 
the beſt of fathers ; a father, who was moſt deep- 
ly convinced that the proſperity of his ſon total- 
ly depended on his good education, and who gave 
the moſt conſtant attention worthily to execute 
that great work of a parent's life. For this purs 
poſe we ſee him beginning his care of his child 
even from the firſt day of his birth, having a re- 
gard to the breaſt that was to nouriſh him, which 

he 
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he took care to be that of his moſt tender and 
loving mother; a woman of the moſt gentle diſ. 
poſition. Afterwards, during the firſt years of 
his ſon's life, he carefully took all opportunities 
gradually to inſtruct him in every thing of which 
fo tender an age was capable; and, in particular, 
paid the utmoſt regard to the cuſtoms and dif. 
poſitions of thoſe children, with whom his be. 
loved boy made any acquaintance. During this 
time young Raphael! gave every day freſh marks 
of the ſweeteſt, moſt amiable temper ; joined to 
which, appeared (completely to bleſs his good 
parents) a natural inclination for the ſtudy of 
painting, (which art was the profeſſion of his 
father) and ſufficient proofs of a great genius for 
it. It was on this motive that his modeſt pa- 
rent, being convinced of his own inabilities to 
render him ſuch aſſiſtance as was neceſſary, made 
application to Pietro Perugino, the moſt eſteemed 
painter of that age, and had the good fortune to 
prevail on him to take this young ſcholar under 
his care, 


Tus amiableneſs of Raphael's temper, and his 
promiſing abilities as an artiſt, ſoon gained him 
the affection of Pietro Perugino ; whoſe inſtructions 
he received with fo much attention, that in a ver) 
ſhort time he imitated his manner ſo well, that it 
coyld with great difficulty be diſtinguiſhed which 

was 
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was the maſter, The ſtile or manner of Pietro 
Perugino was the moſt diligent imitation of nature: 
mixed indeed with the ſtiffneſs of the preceeding 
ages: but to this was added a degree of graceful. 
neſs, which was to Raphael of the greateſt import- 
ance, as it gave an opening to that part of his 
genius. Thus we find him, yet in the early part 
of his life, to have advanced in his profeſſion by 
the moſt ſure and ſolid principles of induſtry ; 
which, even to Raphael himſelf, was neceſſary to 
enable him to attain afterwards with facility the 
remaining requiſites of his art. 


HavinG now acquired all the advantage that 


he could hope for from Perugino, and hearing of 


the fame of Michael Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci, 
he reſolved to take a journey to Florence, to ſee 
and ſtudy the works of thoſe great men. 


In Michael Angelo he ſaw a greatneſs of ſtile, 
that was totally oppoſite to the dryneſs of Perugi- 
#; and in Leonardo da Vinci a roundneſs and force 
of light and ſhadow, never before produced, at 
leaſt ſince the revival of the arts. Being ſenſible 
of the excellencies of theſe two great maſters, 
and knowing how neceſſary it was for him to pro- 
fit by them, he laid aſide every other conſidera- 
tion, and determined to give his whole attention 
to theſe objects; to which he accordingly applied 
with all poſſible diligence. 
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| Dvxains this time, (as if fortune as well as 
nature had determined every thing for the perfec- 


tion of this their favourite) Raphael made an ac- 


quaintance, which ſoon grew into a ſtrict friend. 
ſhip, with Fra. Bartholomeo di San Marco. Bartho- 
lomeo poſſeſſed the only branch of painting, in 
which Raphael ſeemed to want any inſtructions, 
viz. That of a perfect knowledge of the quality 
and application of colours. But here let us paufe 
a little and conſider, how wonderful an example 
is this great man of that truth, that the fineſt ge- 
nius cannot arrive at its full glory, without very 
induſtrious ſtudy, * alſo W the oP of 


other men. 


4 


Hap it not been for the well founded principles 
of diligence, which Raphael received from Pietro 
Perugino, it is not impoſſible but the over-charged 
out-line of Michael Angelo might have miſled him 
to a falſe ſtile of greatneſs: and the amiable 
ſtrength of light and ſhadow of Leonardo da Vinci, 
which had not the truth of colouring with it, 
might have been equally dangerous for him; if 
this had not been moſt e ffectually prevented by 
the fortunate friendſhip of Fra. Bartbolomeo. 


Wuar a pleaſure is it to ſee ſuch a ſeries of 
fortunate events unite, at a time when probably 
the greateſt genius, that ever was, had the utmoſt 


occaſion for every one of them? For it was now 


that 
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that a moſt favourable occaſion offered itſelf of 


diſcloſing to the world in full ſplendor, all the 


ſtrength of his talents. The ſurprizing genius and 
accompliſhments of this wonderful young man, 
then about twenty-four years of age, having reach- 
ed the ears of Pope Julius the ſecond, a great lover 
of the fineſt arts, he ſent for him, and aſſigned 
him immediate employment in the Vatican. Na- 
pbael was now at the criſis of his fortune; and 
the ſucceſs of his firſt performance was ſo great, 
that the Pope immediately diſcharged all the other 
painters, though ſome of the beſt artiſts of the 
time, who were employed in adorning that moſt 
famous and ſumptuous palace; excepting only 
Michael Angelo, who was then in the principal 
chapel carrying on the great work of his picture 
of the Laſt Judgment. The Pope ordered alſo, 
that what theſe painters had already done, might be 
defaced, to make room for the works of Raphael; 
an order which this generous man oppoſed to the 
uttermoſt of his power ; nay, even contrary to it, 
he cauſed ſome of the beſt of their works to re- 
main; ſaying, it was but juſt that the world ſhould 
ſee how much he had been beholden to thoſe great 
men who went before him. 


Grve me leave, my dear friends, in reading this 
paper of Mr. Jenkins, to pauſe one moment to ob- 
ſerve, that ſome of the figures on this very cieling 
are the works of Pietro Perugino, thus gratefully 

preſerved 
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preſerved by his dear pupil ; and the two figures 
in the corner of this great and capital picture of 
the ſchools of Athens (under which you are now 
ſitting) are one of them the repreſentation of Ra. 
pbael himſelf, and the other (which is here, by 
Rapbael, made the ſuperior figure) that of his ever 
honoured maſter Pietro Perugino. But to pro- 
ceed 


DvurinG the courſe of theſe his works in the 
Valican, Pope Julius the ſecond died. But, as if 
nothing was to ſtop the current of Raphaeds great. 
neſs, Leo the tenth ſucceeded to the chair: a prince 
whoſe magnificent diſpoſition led him to the pa- 
tronage of the great men in all arts and ſciences, 
He not only employed Raphael as a painter; 
but, as he was likewiſe an able architect, gave 


him the direction of all his ſuperb buildings, 


particularly of the ftupendous fabrick of St. 
Peter's. 


Ar the ſame time Rapbael's favour was ſo- 
licited by all the great perſons of Europe, who even 


prayed to be made happy with ſomething from 
his excellent hand. Among thoſe' was Francs, 


the firſt, then king of France; the father of his 


country, the patron of learning, the protector of 


all arts and ſciences, in whoſe arms Leonardo da 
Vinci had died. : 


ALL 
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Allr theſe honours, which to a man of an in- 
ferior diſpoſition, raight have produced pride or 
ſelf-ſufficiency, in Raphae! had quite a contrary 
effect. As he grew in reputation, we find him 
increaſe in affability and goodneſs to all around 
him ; for ſuch was the uncommon influence of 
his amiable temper, that all his diſciples (who 
were very numerous, and every one anxious for 
his own advancement) lived under his care in 
the moſt perfect harmony with each other: and 
ſo great was his generoſity, that he was conſtant- 
ly ready to part even with the whole of his for- 
tune to relieve the indigent and miſerable. He 
was indeed a friend and a father to all, whoſoever 
wanted his aſſiſtance, at any time, or on any oc- 


 calion, 


Taz happy diſpoſition of the mind of this 
great man, is apparently viſible in all his- works ; 
for as no one had ever a clearer conception for the 
compoſition of them, nor a warmer heart to give 
that truth of expreſſion to each character; ſo alſo 
he always followed the dictates of his heart, by 
chuſing his ſubject at that point of time, which 
admitted of the execution of the mot noble and 
amiable paſſions : for it is ſcarce poſſible to behold 
any one paſſion expreſſed by him, but the mind 
muſt be moſt ſenſibly affected by it; and the 
paſſions, which he was conſtantly moſt fond of 
expreſſing, were thoſe of the higheſt degrees of 

the 
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the warmeſt, moſt overflowing benevolence of 
heart, and of the moſt exalted, the moſt devoted 
piety : thus preſenting to the view of all ſucceed. 
ing ages, the moſt moving leſſons of the two 
great principles of our duty to Gop and man, 
in a manner not at all inferior, either in force 
or dignity, to that of the greateſt hiſtorians, ora- 
tors, or poets. | 


Harry would it have been if he had been 
equally great in the third great branch of moral 
duties, that of ſelf-government or temperance! 
For as it would be endleſs to recount every parti- 
eular of the excellence of Raphael, (and may theſe 
great and good parts of his character be not in 
vain preſented to our view for our inſtruction and 
benefit!) ſo it is likewiſe neceſſary te own his 
failings; in order the better to enable us to guard 
againſt them. Let us never forget, that in the 
nobleſt fabric, one principal part being defective, 
how eaſily the whole may be ruined. 


Ir is impoſſible to be acquainted with fuch 

a character as Raphael, without conceiving the 
greateſt affection and veneration for it : how me- 
lancholy a reflection then is it, but at the fame 
time how zſeful a leſſon to us, to think that ſo 
much worth ſhould be loſt to the world by an 
imprudent purſuit of pleaſure ? Such was the caſe 
with Raphael; he was cut off by it, when in the 
flower 
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flower of his years, in the fulleſt ſtrength of his 
abilities, in the height of his glory. Nor had he 
that conſolation, which many young men, dying 
at his years, have had ; that his end was noble, 
and therefore impoſſible to be premature, 


Ir he who writes this ſheds a tear for ſuch an 
end of ſuch a man, how much more reaſon to do 
ſo had thoſe, who had been happy in his acquain- 
tance and friendſhip? They indeed were with 
reaſon inconſolable. He was attended to his grave 
by all thoſe of his profeſſion then in Rome, who 
all regarded his loſs as that of the moſt indulgent 
parent, the kindeſt maſter and the moſt ſincere 
friend. Nor was the great croud of ſpectators leſs 
moved, when his body was (according to the cuſ- 
tom of his country) expoſed to view in the ſame 
place where his picture of the transfiguration, his 
aſt and greateſt work, then ſtood. 


|S * * 


ArrER you have been entertained, ſaid Cyi/o's 
pupil, with ſuch a compoſition as this, I know 
not how to venture to trouble you with any of my 
reflections. 


Ix attending to it, I could not however help 
frequently obſerving, the many ſimilar traces in 
Vor. II. U this 


_— 
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this character and in that of Virgil. Both were 
bleſſed with great natural talents; in the improve. 
ment and perfection of which, both proceeded on 
the fame ſure and ſolid foundations of the greateſt m- 
duſtry. Both aimed at the utmoſt correctneſs a 
well as ſpirit in their works. Both gave their at. 


tention with all poſſible diligence to the ſtudy of 


the works of the great men who had preceeded 
them. Both made themſelves acquainted with 
many other ſciences *, befides that which was 
their principal profeſſton. | 


Each of them came to Rome (for neither of 
theſe great Italians were natives of this city) when 


- a patron of all arts and ſciences was on the throne; 


each was highly favoured here by the ſovereign, 
and by all the principal men of the ſtate. They 
were indeed the two chief glories of the two 4s 
guſtan ages of Rome. | 


Tux were equally remarkable in bearing all 
their great honours with ſtill greater modeſty, at- 


fability, and goodneſs to all around them. Each 
was 


* Virgilius omni curd omnique gu o ſe medicine & mathematite 
rradidit; quibus rebus * ante alios eruditior peritiorque / 2m eſet 
fe in urbem contulit, ftatimque Auguſto conciliatas, &e, With whit 
honour and love does Virgil ſpeak of the firſt of theſe his f- 
dies in the character of /apis . How ſtrongly alſo is his affec- 
tion for the ſtudy of natural philoſophy ex preſſed throughout the 
whole Geergics, particularly towards the concluſion of 

ſecond book? M. vers primum, &c. | 2 
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was in particular a kind patron and cordial friend 
to the other poets and painters of his time; each 
was conſequently beloved by all the contempora- 
riesof his profeſſion, though full of rivalſhip and 
envy atnong themſelves. Both took all opportuni- 
ties in their works of ſhewing their reſpect and 
gratitude * to their patrons. Both indeed fre- 
quently ſhewed the goodneſs of their hearts 
(goodneſs equal perhaps even to their great abili- 
ties of mind) in many parts of their compoſitions ; 
and both, in this laſt, (as well as in ſo many other 
reſpects) may be attentively ſtudied to the great- 
eſt advantage. | 


* * 4 


From the Vatican palace, the company return- 
ed to their lodgings to dinner. 


Arr zx dinner the young nobleman very agree- 
ably amuſed himſelf for an hour or two with Mr. 
pence's Polymetis. His attention was firſt given 
to its ſixteenth dialogue, which bears particular 
reference to ſome of the pictures in the Vatican 
manuſcript of Virgil. He afterwards turned to 
U 2 the 


| ® Bucolica Scripta ſunt in honorem Pol tonis, Varii, Galli; quia 
in 0iſtributione agrorum indemnem /e preſtiterunt. Georgica edidit 
in honorem Mxcenatis, /Entid:m autem aggreſſus eft, ut Roma næ 
nul * & Auguſti originem celebraret. 
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292 ROMAN Conv ERSATIONS. Book lx 
the fifth dialogue; the ſubject of which is the in. 


troduction, improvement, and fall of the arts of 


Rome, 
Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen: laboured 


without intermiſſion, from dinner time till it was 
dark, in the ſtudy of thoſe two long ſpeeches of 
Aerippa and Mæcenas, which fill the n 


book of Dion Caſſi Fs. 


CRITO's pupil' employed the afternoon in the 
re-peruſal of that treatiſe of Plutarch, which is 
entitled, Ius dei Tov veov-Tomnparuy. axuem. 


SEVERAL paſſages in that treatiſe much moved 


him. Ovre ve Won at XEXAEITPEVAL N,, THPUTIS 


avaNurtov ov dic pies Nh] TI; Wo,. B76 Via 
al weßt rag aAAgg ndovags EYxpartriar Cwoeoivy ay ye bi 
b Acgn wpoeper* avon. In reading this period. 
he could not avoid thinking of the fatal failing 


which ruined Raphael. 


No was he inattentive of ſome other: obſer- 


vations of Plutarch. Tois amo Cxnvng Nee, % 
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Föolnhrixng £71 OA vp ,jVuõů— 1 Aon Toy G 
Jzeicy 5 reh ten TOUS vtelg EN αn̊n. In peruſing 
theſe paſſages he wiſhed, that in modern places 
of education ſuch care was obſerved, in relation 
to the ſtudy of Virgil, and other Latin poets, as 
Plutarch preſcribes for the ſtudy of the Greek poets, 
particularly Homer. ; 
Ir was now about two and twenty o'clock. 
As Crito's pupil ſeldom had occaſion to continue 
his ſtudies ſo long as to fatigue his mind, he 
gladly cloſed the volume of Plutarch, and indul- 
ged the poetic meditations (to which his imagi- 
nation was at preſent very propenſe) during a 
long ſolitary walk to the church of St. Onofrio, 


 Unpzr a flat ſtone in the pavement of that 
church lies the duſt of Tafſo : Crito's pupil read its 
ſhort inſcription ; in reading it, he dropt the noſe- 
gay of roſes, which he had in his hand, on the 
ſtone ; and left it there, 


Da ſacro cineri flores, —— 


Hr returned to his lodgings from this long walk 
ſometime after ſun-ſet. During the following 
hour or two he amuſed himſelf with reading 
leveral favourite paſſages in the Georgics and Bu- 
ics, He conſidered with pleaſure the rural 
ſcenes there deſcribed, as the landſkip paintings 
of Virgil's pencfl. 
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IMMEDIATETY before he retired to his bed. 
chamber, he ſoothed his mind to reſt by thoſe de. 
ſcriptions of happinefs, with which the paſtoral 
of the Pollio abounds. The remarkable turn of 
thought in the following lines feemed to him to 
be very much in the ſtile of ſome Oriental poetry, 


Aſpice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 


Terraſque, traluſque maris, calumque profundum 
Apice venturo letantur & omnia ſeclo, 
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+ 


CHAP. II. 


TwENTIETH Day's CONVERSATION. 


HE reader, perhaps, may not be diſpleaſed 

to turn his thoughts at preſent from Rome 
to that delightful country village, to which Cite 
had retired, 


CRITO arrived at Genſano on Monday even- 
ing. He employed the next day in enquiring af- 
ter proper lodgings for the young Painter, and in 
giving orders for their being aired, cleaned, and 
furniſhed, He made diligent enquiry alſo 1n re- 
lation to the medical aſſiſtance ; which the young 
man might want here, in caſe his late diſtemper 
ſhould return, 


Ox Wedneſday morning Crito reſumed his claſſic 
ſtudies : for he had brought with him from Rome, 
in the pockets of his pupil's chaiſe, ſeveral oc- 
tavo's and duodecimo's, relative to the hiſtory 
of Auguſtus's reign, 
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ArrERx ſome hours employed in the proſecu- 


tion of theſe ſtudies, he took an abſtemious din. 


ner, and in the afternoon walked out into the 
fields, 


Ar the entrance of the town of Genſano are 
ſeveral regularly-planted avenues : one of which 
is terminated by a monaſtery, From the mo. 
naſtery a narrow path leads down to the neigh. 
bouring beautiful lake “. 


Warxinc along the avenue, Crito revolved in 
his mind what he had been reading in the morn- 
ing relative to the hiſtory of Auguſtus. He re- 
flected, with ſome ſatisfaction, that he was now 
almoſt within ſight of that country town, which 
was for many ages the reſidence of Auguſtus's an- 
ceſtors f. He recollected what Suetonius ſays of 
Auguſtus's grandfather 1. May ſuch (thought he) 
be my pupil's happy lot. 


Sven 


® Proſeguendofi ſj entra nelle belli/ime ftradi di Genſano; (olim 
Cynthianum) leguali hanno piu del giardino, che delia ftrada pub. 
lica, per le ſpalliere q omi teſati a doppio ordine con ampta larg- 
hura. Vi « anche un belliſimo giardino de P. P. Cappucini, dal 
guale ſi vede il lugo del wicino Nemi. Belliſin i ſono i paſſeggi 
alla riva di queſto lago, che rende il parſe fruttifero e delixioſ0. 
I giro del lago & guatro miglia, Eſchinardi p. 303, 304. 


+ Felitræ is about ſix or ſeven miles diſtant from Gesſane, 


Avus municipelitus magiſteriis contentus abundante patris 
monio tranguiliiſſimè ſenuit, 


{ 
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Sven were Crito's reflections, while walking a- 
Jong the avenue, or while ſitting under the ſhade 
of ſome of its elms. But as he 'paſſed by the 
convent, and entered the woods which hang over 
the lake, other far better thoughts aroſe in his 
mind. | 


Tux GREAT Event, which came to paſs in 
the reign of Auguſtus, and within the limits of 
his dominion, ſtrongly attracted Crito's attention; 
and, by degrees, zotally engaged both his head 
and heart. The hours of the afternoon and 
evening fled ſwiftly away, while his ſoul conti- 
nued wrapt in the happy and heavenly contem- 
plation. | 


Nox was this the caſe only on Wedneſday even- 
ing: the whole ſucceeding day was employed in 
the /ame manner. All claſſic authors were laid 
aſide: Crito's time in his lodgings was devoted 
ſolely to religious books, written on the ſubject of 
that GREAT EVENT; his rural walks were ſancti- 
hed with ſimilar pious meditations. 


ON Thurſday evening, as he was on the banks 
of the lake, muſing on that wonderful work of 
Divixg Love, he ſearched out a retired place a- 
mong the buſhes and rocks, where no eye could 
behold him. There joyfully knelt he down on 

the 
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the graſs ;. and breathed to heaven ſome fervent 


i 
& fighs, th 
1 % be 
; Let all the angels of God adore him. Such was ve 
5 the command of the ETERNAL FATHER, ben be eo! 
Bi brought 11s So into the world: though the devout we 
. Spirits of heaven we can ſcarce imagine to have want. 
5 ed ſuch invitation or command. Oh! what muſt 
} bave been their devotions, when they ſaw the time of du 
it | bis holy incarnation approaching? _— 
n f 
f When Thou tookeft upon thee to deliver man, Thou pl 
. didſt not abhor the Virgin's womb, | Ga 
1 1 
v Et Homo fadtus eſt. | an 
[ 
4 CNN O now roſe from the graſs; and conti, 
4 | nued his ſolitary walk, He aſcended from the lake m. 
i to the upper ground : he ſtopt at a ſmall heap of in 
ruins, through which a wild fig-tree had thruſt tic 
2 | forth its branches: he ſat down there, and for m1 
i ſome minutes ſurveyed the proſpect. ra} 
j an 
| ON his left appeared many mountains and an 
hills, formerly productive of extenſive olive- th 


gardens and the richeſt vineyards ; on his right a 
vaſt plain, naturally very fruitful, and antiently 
very populous; though now in great meaſure | 6 
uncultivated and abandoned, bd, 


Ir 


V. 


ent 


T 
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Ir ſuddenly occurred to Crito's imagination, 
that this part of Lacy, in its prefent ſtate, might 
be perhaps juftly conſidered, as in ſeveral reſpects 
very fimilar to the province of Galilee in the 
condition in which it is deſeribed by modern tra- 
vellers. 


Wi rn a ſwift tranſition of thought he now in- 
dulged himſelf in the hope of viſiting that country. 
If our Levant travels (thought he to himſelf) 
ſhould extend to the Holy Land, it will be then ſome 
pleaſure to us to compare the preſent condition of 
Galilee with Strabo's, Pliny's, and above all, Jo- 
ſephus's deſcription of its antient populouſneſs, 
and high degree of cultivation: . 


Sven a compariſon will be the ſubject of many 
melancholy but pleaſing reflections to us in the 
intervals of thoſe high contemplations and devo- 
tions, which are the proper exerciſe of atraveller's 
mind while in thoſe regions. — But with what 
rapture will my good pupil ſurvey the mountains 
and lakes near Nazareth? He will love the ſoli- 
tude, he will be pleaſed even with the poverty of 
that ſacred village f. | 


CRITO's 


See Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 775, — Jeſipbus de bello Judaico, 
lib, II. cap. Jo — Pliny, lib. V. cap. 15. 


+ See the deſeription of Nazareth in Heymasn's Travels. 
The 
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CRM O's ſoul now entered into a calm and 
ſweet meditation on the happy virtues of humility, 
poverty of ſpirit, and love of retirement from the 
world ; a meditation which he frequently indulged, 
and which he always intermingled with ardent 
aſpirations to heaven, 


Bur let us not dwell any longer on the deſcrip. 
tion of Crito's devotions. The celeſtial pleaſures 
of piety in great meaſure depend on their being 
kept concealed. Soli DEO & angelis ęjus nota of 
debet, & hominum notitiam devitare. 


On 


The place, where the Saviour of the world was conceived, 
and where he ſpent the greateſt part of his liſe, is at preſent 
one of the meaneſt in the whole country, 


Its ſituation is very retired; in a ſmall valley at the foot 


of an hill, ſurrounded by a circle of mountains. 
| Thoſe mountains, though now bare and uncultivated, yet 
would naturally admit of the fineſt improvements in planta- 
tions of olives, figs, and vines: they command an extenſive 
view of the fruitful plain of Efaraclon, antient!y called the 
valley of JV ael. | | 
Within two hours journey of Nazareth ſtands the moft brat 
tiful of all hls, Mount Tabor : the lake of Tiberias makes part 
of the proſpect from its ſummit, | 


It ſeems not an improper obſervation, that Gaile is a very 
different kind of country from Judæa. Judæa, particularly 
the region in the roure of Jeruſalem, (from which route moſt 
Europeans unadviſedly form their ideas of the whole Terra 
Sancta is very rocky and to appearance barren, Whereas 
Galilee is naturally a very beautiful and fertile land; though 
deſolation is at preſent ſpread over it, as well as over \ 
neighbouring provinces of Syria and Meſopotamia. 
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Ox Friday morning, about nine o'clock, Oito 
walked out from his lodgings to the avenue on 
the Roman road. He fat down there on a bench 
under one of the trees; and, having a book. in 
his pocket, intended to continue there, till his 
Engliſh friends, according to their appointment, 
would arrive from Rome. 


Tus book was the Greek Teſtament : the paſ- 
fage, which on opening that book firſt met and 
rejoiced his eye, was the following ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of piety and beneficence united. 


Eumnpyorro 0A0. ohne axouel, x; JipaneueFas us” 
are amo TW aoYtveiuv avruv. AvrQ? de nv vox wpus e 
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Wurrz Crito was engaged in this moſt happy 
ſtudy, he was joined by an aged father of the 
neighbouring poor convent, Benignity and hu- 
mility ſhone in. his venerable countenance. - 


His ſnowy locks were down his ſhoulders ſhed, 
As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The moſſy branches of an oak half dead. 


His whole appearance, indeed, ſtrongly reſembled 
that of the Hermit Contemplation, as deſcribed in 


penſer s Legend of Holineſs, He ſat down on the 
bench 
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bench by Crito, and by degrees entered into talk 
with him. 


Tu reader may perhaps ſome time hence be 
informed what was the ſubject of their diſcourſe, 
Suffice it at preſent to take notice only, that their 
converſation was polite, friendly, loving, and 
earneſt. 


In about an Hours time the bell of the neigh. 


bouring chapel rang: the old man then roſe from 


his ſeat, and very affectionately took his leave of 
Crito. About the ſame time Crito ſaw at a diſtance 
on the road the coach of his Eng; friends: he 


. walked forward to meet them. 


His pupil with joy ſaw him coming; and telling 


the company of it, they ordered the coach to ſtop, 


They got out; and after ſeveral kind enquiries as 
to his health, walked with himiinto the town. 


Duxinc this walk, they informed Crito, that 
they propoſed to dine with him to-day at Genſano, 
and after dinner to make a further excurſion to- 
wards Laurentum and Lavinium. They intended, 
they ſaid, to paſs a day or two in that country, 
which was the principal ſcene of the actions de- 
ſcribed in the ſix laſt books of the Æneid; and 
ſhould be very glad of their tutor's company. 


CRITO 
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 CRF'O with thanks declined this propoſal : 
his reaſon for declining it was, partly becauſe he 
was unwilling to deprive the young Fiſhman of 
his ſeat in the coach during this agreeable tour, 
partly becauſe he was defirous of making uſe of 
the next two or three days in cultivating a further 
acquaintance with the _ old father in the 


convent, 


Sous few mornings afterwards the young 
gentlemen returned to Gen/ano; and from thence 
{taking Crito into the coach with them) pro- 
ceeded to Rome. 


Tugix converſation, during the firſt part of 
this ſhort journey, was on the ſubject of what 
they had been ſeeing in the neighbourhood of 
Lavinium and Laurentum : from thence it naturally 
turned to the topic of Virgil's poetical and moral 
character. ä 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen then in- 
formed Crito of the entertainment which he had 
lately enjoyed at Rome, in hearing Virgil's charac- 
ter compared with that of Raphael d Urbin. 


Ox 
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On further explanation of this matter, the 
young nobleman promiſed Crito, that immediately 
on their arrival at Rome he would with pleaſure 
communicate to him Mr. 7enkins's paper on the 
character of Raphael: but Crito's pupil ſeemed to 
be backward in offering to ſhew to his tutor the 
obſervations which he had made on Virgil's cha. 
racter. He deſired further time to enlarge and 
correct thoic obſervations. | 
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Pernars, ſaid he, when we ſhall be at Naples, 

I may be able to offer you a poor paper on the ſub. 
ject, one morning while we ſhall be gathering 
ſome freſh laurel branches from his tomb; or 
ſhall be rowing to the arched rocks of that ſmall 
iſland, which is called bis ſcbool. But at preſent 
I muſt beg to be excuſed. —My worthy friend 
here (continued he, turning to the eldeſt of his 
young friends) has ſome papers which will give 
you much greater entertainment. He has been 
hard at work, ever ſince you left Rome, on the cha- 


racter of Agrippa. 
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Tu coach was now come within two or three 
miles of Rome, when the young nobleman, look- 


ing out of the coach-window, admired the noble 
effect, 
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effect, which the ancient aqueducts had in that 
proſpect. 


Scarce any thing indeed can be imagined more 
ſtriking to a traveller, than the numerous aque- 
ducts, which are ſtill to be ſeen ſtretching their 
long arcades or bridges acroſs the Campania of 
Latium; and directing their lofty and majeſtic 
courſe to Rome, like comets to the center of the 
ſolar ſyſtem, 


Ir was on a hillock, on the Apian way, juſt 
above the church of Domine quo vadis, that the 
company ſtopt to admire this noble proſpect. 


CRITO took this opportunity of reminding 
his young friends, that the moſt ancient of theſe 
aqueducts was the work of piu Claudius Craſſus, 
who was cenſor during the firſt conſulſhip of the 
ſecond Decius, rather more than three hundred 
years before the birth of our Saviour. The ſame 
perſon (ſaid he) was the founder of this famous 
paved road on which we are now travelling. 
Viam munivit, & aquam in urbem duxit, eaque unus 
parfectt . . 


Vol. II. 4 Tut 


* Vide Livii lib. ix, e. 29. Montfaucon tom. iv. 2. 
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Tux ſecond aqueduct was built by Curius De. os 
tatus, Curius employed in that work of public und 
utility, all his part of the ſpoils of the war with ig. 
king Pyrrbus. But his aqueduct is on the other ing 
fide of Rome towards Tivoli f. the c 
Taz third and moſt uſeful of all the aque. . 
. ducts, was that of the Agua Martia. It was built time: 
originally by Marcius *, but reſtored. by Aprizps, ſure, 
who generouſly and juſtly left to it the name of (hard 
its firſt founder. 
| | $01 
Taz fourth and fifth of the Roman aqueduds . 
oung 


were the Aqua Julia and the Aqua Auguſta, vi 
Virginis, Theſe were both entirely the works of 
Aerippa ; though that nobly- minded man declined 
giving his name to either of them. Indeed, at 


Rome, as well as in all other parts of /zaly, Ari 


conſtantly endeavoured to hide his beneficence 
under 


+ See book i. P · 167. 


Dicantur verã ſtimatione invicta miracula, que Q Martin 
Rex fecit. I. juſſus a ſenatu aquarum Appiæ, Anienis, Tru 
ducdbus reficere, novwam à nomine ſuo appellatam, cunicul:s per mini 
attis, intra Præturæ ſuæ tempus adduxit. Clariſima agua 
emnium in toto orbe frigoris ſalubritatiſque palms præconis whi 
Martia eft inter veligua Deum munera urbi tributa.— Anm 
emnaium comparationt, differentia ſupra dia deprenditar, an 
quantum Agua Virgo tain, tantum prefiet Martia baun. Plil)s 


Martia tota potui totius arbis ſervit : Re/ique aque aliit offi 
aſſignantur. Habet longitudinem à capite ad urbem Lx mi 
Jaun & pcccx /emis, Frontinus. 


Chap. If. Ronan Conversations. 30) 
under the name of his friend, patron, and ſove- 
reign, Auguſtus; or (what was perhaps more pleaſ- 
ing to that emperor) to attributè the honout of 
the 45 to Auguſtus's adoptive ache, Julius. 


au heartily glad that we are come to the 
times of Agrippa ; ; and ſhall, with very great plea- 
ſure, liſten to your obſervations on his excellent 
character. 


Some time this afternoon; when you ſhall not 
be better employed, (replied the eldeſt of the 
joung gentlemen) I will ſubmit my papers to 
jour correction: in the mean time, let not a 
thought, relative to thoſe papers, interrupt what 
you was going to ſay further on the hiſtory of theſe 
queducts. 


Txex is no occaſion, at preſent, replied Cyito, 
to trouble you with the long catalogue of the thir- 
teen aqueducts which were built by the ſucceſſors 
of Auguius, Let me only obſerve with you in 
general, that ſuch works of public utility are cer- 
tanly the beſt ways by which a ſovereign can diſ- 
play his magnificence. King Abab could erect an 
duſe of ivory; (called ſo, I ſuppoſe, for the 
Wane reaſon, as Nero's palace was called an houſe 
tf gold) but it was the pious Heetiab who built 
aqueduct, and brought water into the city. Let 
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ped out of the coach to enjoy the agreeable, frei" 


of the. neighbouring ſhops they ſtood for a c0nl- 
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us not, however at preſent, talk of Jeruſalem: le 
us fix our thoughts on Rome; and, if you pleaſe 
proſecute our journey thither. 


Tus eldeſt of the young gentlemen now leans] 
out of the coach- window, and told the coachman 
to drive on; and when he came to Rome, to turn 
into the Piazza Navona. | 


Is leſs than an hour the company arrived there, 
While the coach was driving ſlowly round the 
great fountain, the young nobleman joined yith 
Crito's pupil in admiring the auguſt idea with 
which Bernini muſt have been animated, while 
forming that magnificent deſign. But Crito, with 
the other young gentleman, obſerved, that hoy 
juſtly ſoever the modern Romans might boaſt of 
this grand decoration of their city by Bernin, yet 
they ought not to forget that the really uſeful pat 
of this fountain was originally due to Agripps. 


From the Piazza Navona the coach proceeded 
to the Fontana di Trevi. The company here ſtep 


and cool air of the place: under the ſhade of on 


derable 
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fderable time, to admire the variety of caſcades 
in which Agrippa's virgin aqueduct there burſts 
forth amidſt the artificial rock-work. The young 
nobleman then turned the attention of the com- 
pany to the new embelliſhment of that ſuperb 
Factiata; one of the bas-relifs which repreſents 
Arrippa with his ſoldiers ſearching for the ſprings 
of this fountain, 


From the Fontana di Trevi the company walk- 
ed on to the Triton fountain in the Piazza Bar- 
berini. 


Tux deſigns and ornaments of the modern foun- 
tains in this city, ſaid the young nobleman, are 
indeed very grand. Yet I much queſtion, whe- 
ther or no, thoſe of antient Rome were not far ſu- 
perior, If I am not miſtaken, Arippa, in the 
year of his Ædileſhip, built for the uſe of the in- 
habitants of this city, one hundred and thirty re- 
ſervoirs of water, and one hundred and five pub- 
lic fountains : in the adorning of which he em- 


ployed not leſs than three hundred marble or braſs 
fatues, and four hundred marble columns. 


Bur let us turn down this ſtreet on our left. 


By the time we get to our lodgings, I hope, we 
ſhall find dinner ready. I think we ought to drink 
to- day a glaſs or two to the glorious memory of 


X 3 Agrippa ; 
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Arippa; a glaſs not of wine, but (what is fa 
more pleaſant in this burning climate) of that 
cool and pure water, which ſtill flows from hi 
long-lived munificence, though near eighteen 
hundred years are elapſed ſince that of his Ædile. 
ſhip. All the houſes in this part of the town ar 
I think, ſupplied from his aqueducts *. 
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Tux company now walked to their lodging, 
They ſat down with pleaſure to dinner. Ciis in 
particular ſcemed very happy at the thoughts of 
being returned to Rome, and being ſeated at table 
again with his dear friends. 
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Dyxixs dinner time, the young nobleman in- 
troduced the topic of the noble and uſeful work of 
Sir Hugh Middleton; by which work Lo»don and 
Weſiminſter are ſupplied with water; ſubterancaq 
pipes running thro? almoſt every ſtreet, like veins 
thro' every member of the human body. He 
compared Sir Hugt's benevolence with that of 
Aerippa; tho' he owned, that (io outward at pes. 
ance at leaſt] the capital of Britain is in its ſup- 
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See Abbe Rhare's Travels, vol, vi. P. 225% 
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lies of water, as yet, far inferior either to antient 
or modern Rome : as inferior to Rome, as it is ſu- 


perior to Paris. 


Bur let us not wander too much, ſaid he, from 
forippa's character. Where, dear Sir, are we to 
have the pleaſure of reading your paper on that 
ſubject this afternoon? 


I scarxceE know, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, what place to chuſe for that 
purpoſe. Many parts of Rome were antiently em- 
belliſhed with Agrippa's public works of various 
kinds: but I ſuppoſe you will be glad to viſit that 
great monument of his memory, which is the moſt 
univerſally celebrated. However, I will wait up- 
on you again in an hour or two, (when the air 
begins to grow cool) and take your directions. 


Azovr fix o'clock in the afternoon, the com- 
pany went together to the place of the ver Nulia, 
and from thence to the ſituation of grippa's 
gardens, and the ſmall remains of his baths; ob- 
ſerving, that Agrippa finiſhed each of theſe works 
at a great expence, and generouſly leſt them to 
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Taey proceeded to the Pantheon. 


APPROACHING to it, tho? as yet at a conſider, 

able diſtance, they ſaw with pleaſure Aprippe's 

name engraven over the portico in characters now 
all black with age. 


THEvy paſſed thro' the ſtately portico, and en. 
tered the threſhold of the brazen gate. 


Is I am not miſtaken, ſaid Crito's pupil, Vii 
in his deſcription of the building of Carthage ſeems 
to have had in his mind, not only the idea of 
what would be the natural appearance of a ney 
City in a maritime colony, but alſo the ideas of 
thoſe magnificent ſtructures, with which Augiſtu 
and Agrippa were in his time adorning Rome, 


Turez hint of the alla theatri fundamenta was 
perhaps taken from Marcellus's theatre: the prin. 
cipal temple of Carthage ſeems embelliſhed exact. 
ly with the ſame ornaments as this Pant beon. 


Area cui gradibus ſurgebant limina, nexeque 
Are trabes, foribus cardo ſtridebat ahenis * 


Burt 


* The orivinal brazen gate of the Pantheen was carried 
away by Genſ-ric: its brazen ſt-ps, with many other of its 
ornaments, by one of the C:rftan' npolitan en perors in the 


ſrepth century: the vaſt nails and other braſs work of — 


C 
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Bur perhaps this fancy may have no real foun. 
dation. Let us go into the church. Though 
we have ſo often viſited it, yet {till this venerable 
pile ſtrikes us with awe, 


Tux company now advanced to the centre of 
the Pantheon, and looked up to its roof, while the 
young nobleman made ſeveral judicious reflec- 
tions on its architecture, 


How pleaſing, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, turning to Crito's pupil, is the kind 
of light which flows from that circular aperture? 
It ſeems to be ſomething half way between the 
ſplendor of the ſun, and ſoftneſs of the moon. 
Might not a modern flowery Italian writer com- 
pare this light to the purity and brightneſs of 
Arippa's character, attempered as it was, and 
ſoftened by his modeſty ? 


Bur if you pleaſe we will fit down, in that re- 
ceſs on our right, on the wooden bench behind 
thoſe two rich Corinthian columns. We ſhall be 
there more out of the way of the perſons, who 
are continually coming from motives either of 
curioſity or devotion to viſit this church. 

Tur 


roof to the weight of 45,000,259 pounds (ſee Abate Venuti, 
vel, 2. p. 73.) by pope Urban VIII. The pope indeed em- 
ployed part of this metal to à very noble purpoſe, vis. the 
conſtruction of the preſent moſt magnificent columns and cano- 
Py over the tomb of St. Peter in the Vatican. 
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Tus company now took their ſeats on the 


bench, while the eldeſt of the young gentlemen 


ſtood leaning againſt one of the columns, He 


pauſed for ſome moments in ſilence, and then 
delivered his thoughts in the following manner; 
fluently, without heſitation, without being once 
obliged to look on his paper of notes, 


: 0 « * 


Trzx character of Agrippa, my dear friends, in 
one word, ſeems to be this. Very eminent merit 
attended by very remarkable modeſty, 


Lr us firſt endeavour to conſider his military 
hiſtory. 


AGRIPPA's eminent merit in this ſphere of 
action 1s demonſtrated by the ſame proof as that 
of our Britiſh general, the Duke of Marlborough : 
He was always ſucceſsful, 


AGRIPPA was victorious in the Eaſt: he was 
victorious among the moſt warlike nations of the 
Weſt ; in Hungary and Germany, in France, and in 
Spain. 


Bur Agrippa's military glory was not (like that 
of all our modern commanders) confined to one 
element, 
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element. If in his campaigns he may in any par- 
ticular point be compared to the Duke of Mari. 
borough, certainly in his naval victories he may be 
put on a parallel with the moſt famous com- 
manders at ſea, None of the Hritiſb or Dutch 
admirals could ever boaſt of trophies more ſplen- 
did than the roſtral crown and ſea- green ſtandard 
of Agrippa, He ſubdued the marine power of 
Sextus Pompeius; that ſon of Neptune, whoſe flects 
were moſt formidable in all the tern parts of 
the Mediterranean, He had a great ſhare in the 
victory at AMiium, over the immenſe combined 
navies of Egypt and the Levant. How eminently 
diſtinguiſhed is -grippe's figure in Virgil's picture 
of that ſea- fight? | | 


wn entis, & Diis Agrippa ſecundis 
Arduus agmen agens, cui belli inſigne ſuperbum 
Tempora navali fulgent roftrata corond. 


Taz word ſuperbum in this paſſage was certain- 
ly intended to convey the idea of grandeur, not 
of pride, For Agrippa's modeſty was as remark- 
able in the military world, as his glory. Though 
in the beginning of Auguſtus's reign, above thi: ty 
other commanders had ſollicited and obtained the 
honour of a triumph; yet Agrippa, from a prin- 
ciple of modeſty, as well as of prudence, con- 


ſtantly declined it; declined that honour, which 


to 


* 
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to a Roman eye had always appeared as the higheſt 
and moſt deſireable object of a military life, 


PexM1T me to obſerve, that this modeſty of 
Agrippa has been very abundantly rewarded. For, 
while almoſt all his contemporary generals and 

admirals are comparatively ſunk in oblivion, the 
memory of Agrippa's military glory ſtill remains 
flouriſhing. 


* 3 * 
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Tr1s ſeems the more remarkable; as the works 
of that great hiſtorian and poet, who particularly 
recorded Agrippa's military hiſtory, and whoſe 
writings, it might be imagined, would have proved 
in the long run the moſt firm ſupports of his fame, 
are both long ago periſhed: I mean Ly and 


Varius. 


Or rx did I wiſh laſt week, that the part of 
Livy's hiſtory, which related to Agrippa, had been 
preſerved. Often have I heard you, my dear 
friend, (in ſaying this he turned to Crito's pupil) 
lament the loſs of Yarius's poems: Varius, the 
Roman Homer, 


Scriberis Vario fortis, & hoſtium 

Vitor, Meonii carminis alite 

Quam rem cungue ferox navibus, aut * 
Miles te duce geſſerit. 


Nos, 
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N vs, Aerippa, neque hec tlicere;, nec gravem 
Pelidæ ſtomacbhum cedere neſcit ; 
Nec curſus duplices per mare Ulyſſet — 


Ir Varius in any degree really reſembled Homer, 
particularly in the art of drawing characters, his 
military character of Agrippa may juſtly be ima- 
gined to have contained ſeveral particulars very 
inſtructive to the young Roman reader. 


For, beſides the eminent merit of able com- 
manderſhip, Azripps poſſeſſed many military ac- 
compliſhments ; ſuitable to the character of a 
poet's hero; and ſuch as a young reader might be 
animated to the hopes of imitating. Virtutis erat 


nobiliſimæ; labore, vigilid, periculo invictus. 


Bur let us now turn our thoughts to another 
ſubject. 


S1TTING, as you are at preſent, under the ſtate- 
ly roof of this venerable fabrick; a fabrick erected 
by Agrippa for a religious purpoſe, and for above 
theſe laſt thouſand years conſtantly uſed as a 
Chriſtian church; in this place, you, dear fir, will 
juſtly expect (in ſaying this, the young orator 
turned towards Crito) that we ſhould endeavour 
to exerciſe our little eloquence, not ſo much on 
Agrippa's military heroiſms, as on that far better 


topic, his labours in times of peace. 
| | © AGRIPPA 
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AGRIPPA in his high ſtation muſt have had 
frequent opportunities of being beneficent to ſe. 
veral of the nations which were then ſubject to 
the Reman empire. He is ſaid to have behaved 


to them with great equity and goodneſs — But 


you are going to ſay ſomething : let me not pre. 
vent you. = 

I REMEMBER reading with great pleaſure in 
Joſepbus, replied Crito, ſome particulars of Aprip. 
pa's juſt and true beneficence to the inhabitants 
of Afia Minor *; as well as the deſcription of his 
viſit to Jeruſalem f. 


Tux converſation now dwelt for ſome minutes 
on that article of the Jewiſh hiſtory; it afterwards 
returned to its former topic: the young nobleman 
obſerving, that Agrippa adorned ſeveral parts of 
Europe with works of great public utility, as well 
as ſplendor, | 
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I REMEMBER, ſaid he, while we were in France, 
we were informed that Agrippe was the author of 
the vaſt deſign of thoſe four great roads, which 
from their mutual centre near Lyons were extended 


to the moſt diſtant parts of the Gallic provinces. 


The learned Abbe, who gave us this information, 
added that ſome remains of theſe roads were ſtill 
viſible near Lyons. You muſt, I think, remember 
that converſation : it happened ſoon after our firſt 
arrival from Englandat Paris, while we were view- 
ing the church of the Hopital des Invalides. Don't 
you recollect, with what pleaſure the Abbe then 
digreſſed from this work of Agrippa into a pane. 
gyric on the many modern public works in France. 
He deſcribed the long and magnificent, planted 
and paved avenues, which lead from ſeveral quar- 
ters, particularly from Fontainbleau to Paris: he 
recited the catalogue of the ſplendid ſtructures, 
with which Louis le Grand and Colbert adorned 
the bank of the Seine: he told us, that when we 
ſhould be making the tour of France, we ſhould 


be eye-witneſſes of many long canals joining rivers 


naturally diſtant ; ſome joining diſtant ſeas, 


I very well recolle&t that converſation, re- 
plied the eldeſt of the young gentlemen. Our 
hearts ſympathized with the Abbe's public ſpirit : 
for (thank God) we have not been educated in the 
darkneſs of that narrow and mean policy, which 
envies and depreciates every noble action that is 
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achieved by Frenchmen, and grudges every bleſ. 
ſing that is granted by Providence to France. 


There is a policy, which is much more generous, | 


much more brave, much more wiſe; which knows 


how to rejoice in the virtues and proſperities of 


its neighbour nation ; though (as in duty bound) 


it directs its labours chiefly to the W of 


its own people, 


Tus good Abbe, I remember, liſtened with 
pleaſure to the account we gave him of the im- 
provements which were making in England, ſuch 
as our new bridges, new roads, and other works 
of peace. I wiſh we had been able to communi. 
cate to him that great plan of inland navigation, 
which (I hear from Staffordſbire) is now pre- 
paring to be laid before the Houſe of Commons; 
the plan for the junction of the Severn, Trent, and 


Merſey. 


Bid harbours open, public ways extend, 
Bid temples, worthier of the God aſcend ; 
Back to his bounds the ſubje# ſea command, 
And roll obedient rivers thro' the land : 
Theſe honours v EACE to happy Britain brings, 
Theſe are Imperial works, and worthy Kings. 


I REMEMBER, ſaid Crito, the ſimilar generous 


ſentiments which flowed from your lips and heart, 
_ while 
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while viewing the ruins at Dunkirk. As an Engliſh- 
man you was glad that the trade of London was 
ſecured by the diſmantling of Dunkirk, but yet 
you expreſſed much concern that a work of ſuch 
magnificence, and of ſuch utility to the commerce 
of France and Flanders ſhould be brought to de- 
ſolation. You caſt a look of compaſſion on its 
long canal then almoſt choked with ſand ; and on 
its moles, over which the ſea at a high tide was 
then waſhing. You did not rejoyce at the demo- 
lition even of its forts ; ſome of which were then 
in ruins, ſome laid level with the ſands, others 
were buried in the waves. You wiſhed, that the 
ſecurity of your country could have been effected 
by other means. But let us not deviate too much 
from the ſubject of our Roman ſtudies, 


Ir Agrippa, continued the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, was beneficent to France, he was (as 
muſt be naturally imagined) much more ſo to 
Lah. 


Or this we ſhall perhaps ſee one ſpecimen in our 
journey to Naples; I mean that great artificial 
ſea- port near Miſenum; which, though made in 
time of war, and deſigned as a ſtation for the Ita- 
han fleet in oppoſition to the invaſions of Sextus 
Pompeius , yet certainly proved very uſeful to 

Vor. II. T trade 

dee Frenſbem. book 128. e. 29, 30. and alſo Suetonius, 


A, V. C. 517. — Miſenum ſeems to have been the Plymouth, as 
dium was the Perifaenth, and O/tia the Nore of antient Rome. 
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trade and navigation in the following years of 
peace. 


AGRIPP#'s deſigns were alſo very beneficial 
in diſperſing the peſtilential vapours, which in. 
fected the country round the lake Averno. But of 
his labours between the Averno and Lucrine, I am 
afraid, we ſhall find but few traces remaining; as 
the face of that ſhore is ſaid to be ver yconſider- 
ably changed by the inundations of the ſea, and 
the eruptions of ſubterranean fires. 


Bu r whatever were the public labours of Aorip. 
pa in other parts of /taly, Rome ſeems to have 
been the place, the improvement and embelliſh. 
ment of which he had moſt at heart. 


Ir is needleſs for me to ſpeak on that topic, 


This morning, this afternoon, this inſtant, your 


eyes are witneſſes of the magnificence with which 


he adorned the capital of his country. 


Loxc aqueducts, and numerous fountains; 
public baths, and public gardens ; vaſt porticoes 
for the comitia or aſſemblies of the people; ſtate- 
ly temples, particularly his Pantheon, were Agrip- 
pa's works: works far ſurpaſſing thoſe of any other 
private Roman, and perhaps not equalled by thoſe 
of any emperor. 


O wY 
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O ux dear friends, when we ſhall be at Athens 
viewing the grand portico of the temple of Mi- 
nerva in the Acropolis, and talking of the times of 
Pericles, ſhall we not then recollect Agrippa and 
his Pantheon? Agrippa was the Roman Pericles in 
relation to the grandeur of his public ſtructures ; 
in other reſpects his character was far ſuperior. 


Tux young nobleman now roſe from his ſeat ; 
and after ſome pauſe, How much more honourable 
to Agrippa, ſaid he, was ſuch magnificence, thus 
diſplayed in works of public utility, than if he had 
confined his vaſt expences to the adorning merely 
his own palace or villa? 


Ir I am not miſtaken, Agrippa once propoſed, 


that the chef d*ceuvres of ſculpture and painting 


then in Rome ſhould not be ſuffered to remain any 
longer in private hands, but (ſatisfaction being 
made to the owners) ſhould all be removed to 
ſome of the public buildings in this city. Agrippa 
ſet the example of this, as well as propoſed the 
deſign *. 


Tux deſign, ſaid Crito's pupil, ſeems to have 
been originally a thought of Socrates ; as what 
would be a great means of repreſſing private luxu- 
Ty and pride; as well as of encouraging the fine 

A 2 arts, 


* Extat oratio Aerippe de hic re magnifica & maximo civium 


digna, Prix r. 
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arts, and of encreaſing the public magnificence. 
If I remember right, it is in the third book of the 
Memorabilia, —But we interrupt our friend. 


Wu ar I have further to ſay on this ſubject, re. 
plied the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, relates 
to a circumſtance, which, I am ſure, will give yox 
peculiar pleaſure, 


TUI, public ſpirit of Agrippa was attended 
with the ſame modeſty, that accompanied his mili- 
tary merit. As your tutor obſerved this morning, 
Agrippa in all his ſtructures conſtantly endeavour- 
ed to hide himſelf under the names of his friends 
and benefactors, and to turn on them all the com- 


mendation and praiſe, 


Bu e this modęſty alſo has happily failed of its 
intended effect. Agrippa's name is and will for 
ever be moſt renowned for theſe works of good- 
neſs. Some of his works themſelves ſeem to have 
met with peculiar favour and mercy from the 
rough hand of time. You obſcrved this morning, 
that great part of this city was ſtill ſupplied by his 
aqueduct. Is it lat allo ſomething remarkable; 
thay, this his Pantheon (on the portico he was by 
Auguſtus unwittingly obliged to inſcribe his name) 
ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt, far more entire and perfed, 
than any other of all the pompous fabrics, with 
which this ſtately city was ever filled? 

| | Bur 
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Bur if you pleaſe, we will now ſtep into the 
portico: you ſeem tired of /iting in this receſs: 
we can walk about the portico with more liberty, 
than we can in the church, 


UNDER the portico of the Pantheon are to this 
day remaining two great niches: in one.of which 
"ſtood antiently the coloſſal ſtatue of Auguſtus, in 
the other that of Agrippa. 


Ir you pleaſe (continued the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, leading his friends to the niche on the 
left hand) we may here not improperly conſider 
ſome parts of Agrippa's conduct: I mean, his 
conduct in regard to Auguſtus. 


As Auguſtus lived in the mixed character of a 
Roman citizen and of a Roman emperor, ſo the be- 
haviour of Agrippa to him was proportionally 
compoſed of the offices both of a friend, and of a 


miniſter. | 


Ir we conſider Agrippa in the firſt of theſe points 
of view, we ſhall find his conduct to be (accord- 
ing to Dion Caſſius's deſcription) one of the moſt 
perfect patterns of affectionate friendſhip, 


PERMIT me to make a diſtinction here. I 
commend not Agrippa's friendſhip to Odavius, but 
Y 3 to 
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to Auguſtus. It was no praiſe to be the friend of 
the bloody triumvir : but it is a great honour to 
have been ſo to the wiſe and mild emperor, 


CAPABLE as Agrippa was to have filled the prin- 
cipal place, he modeſtly and wiſely choſe the ſe. 
cond. In that rank he continued to cultivate the 
favour of Auguſtus, without meanneſs, without 
envy. Indeed their conſtant friendſhip confers on 
each of them equal honour, For it was without 
diſtruſt or ſuſpicion that Auguſtus exalted Agrippa 
to the chief honours of the ſtate: it was with 
proper generoſity that Auguſtus rewarded his merit; 
making him his collegue in the government, and 
his intended ſucceſſor in the empire: it was with 
laſting gratitude (gratitude, how noble a virtue 


in princes |) that on the death of Arippa, Auguſtus 


ſpoke himſelf the funeral panegyric, and placed 
the urn in his own ſepulchre; and continued ever 
afterwards highly to honour his memory. 


Ir we conſider Aerippa in the other point of 
view, we ſhall find his behaviour that of a moſt 
wiſe and virtuous miniſter of fate. 


AGRIPPA aided his ſovereign with the beſt 
counſels : and attributed to him (not to himſelf 
all the honour ariſing from them, 


AGRIPPA was not leſs beloved by the people 
than by the prince. | 
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HE acquired this public favour by the beſt 
means; without oſtentation, without any ambi- 
tious deſign, 


He ſought it with no other intention than that 
of ſtrengthening and eſtabliſhing by it the autho- 
rity of his prince, 


On the other hand, he never made any other 
uſe of his favour with his ſovereign, than that of 
employing 1t as an inſtrument for procuring the 
greateſt benefit and moſt real happineſs to the 
people. 


O my dear friends, with what philanthropic 
and patriotic ardour ought we to join our wiſhes, 
that Great Britain may in the preſent and in fu- 
ture centuries be often under the guidance of /uch 
a prime miniſter, the ſupport of the throne, the 
bleſſing of the nation? 


You were juſt now ſpeaking of France; (con- 
tinued the young politician, addreſſing himfelf to 
his noble companion) I have been thinking, whe- 
ther or no the illuſtrious pair, whoſe ſtatues once 


adorned theſe niches, might not be compared, in 


ſome reſpects, to that honeſt prime miniſter, the 
Duke of Sully, and his friend, fellow-ſoldier, and 
ſovereign Henry the Great; in other reſpects, to 
Cardinal Amboiſe, and that father of his people 

14 Louis 
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Louis the Twelfth. You may remember what 
Megerai ſays of the Cardinal. Ce miniſtre fut juſte. 
ment aims de la France & de ſon maitre, parte quiil 
les aimoit tous les deux egalement. 


I wisn, ſaid Crito, that at your leiſure you 
would inform me of ſome of the particulars in the 
life of Cardinal /mboiſe. I remember, when I was 
in Normandy, I went to ſee his grand mauſoleum 
in his cathedral at Rouen; but I am very little ac. 
quainted with his character. In general I know 
it is highly and I ſuppoſe juſtly celebrated: yet, if 
I am not miſtaken, there is reaſon to wiſh, that 
he had been leſs concerned with the negotiations 
of Italy, and more with the religious buſineſs of his 
dioceſs. Theſe were the ſentiments which paſſed 
through my mind, while I ſtood leaning on the 
rails of that altan which adjoins to his mauſo- 
læum. 


Bur let me not at preſent draw off the thoughts 
of the company from your noble and Job * 
gyric on Agrippa. 


I am deeply convinced, replied the worthy 


youth, that my abilities are very inadequate to 
the taſk. It is perhaps a very ridiculous vanity in 
me, at the age of one or two and twenty, to 
be talking of Ag ippa's miniſterial merit. I ſhall 
have reaſon to be happy, if I ſhall be able to think 
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properly on the ſubje& twenty years hence. But 


am ſure I ought to thank you for your conde- 
cenſion: you have been patiently liſtening to me, 
though what I have had to ſay deſerves to be con- 
ſidered in no better light, that that of a ſchool- 
boy's declamation. | | 


Or rx did I wiſh laſt week for the abilities of 
ſome of my father's parliamentary friends, while 
| was reading and endeavouring to underſtand 
the long train of argument diſcuſſed by Agrippa 
and Mecenas in i at important debate inthe Roman 
cabinet=council, which was to determine whether 
Auguſtus ſhould retain or reſign the imperial 
power, | | 


In this debate Agrippa, you know, according 
to his uſual magnanimity and ardent ſenſibility of 
that glory, which is acquired by great and heroic 
ations, ſtrongly ſupported the propoſal which 
ſeemed the moſt generous. He adviſed Auguſtus 
gracurily and prudently to reſign the ſupreme autho- 
rity into the hands of its antient owners, the 
ſenate and people of Rome. He enforced this 
advice which was directly againſt his own private 
intereſt) with all the-ſpirit of a Roman, zealous 
lor the name of liberty; and with all the ſincerity 
ot a true friend, anxious for the ſafety, proſperity, 
and happineſs of Auguſtus, | 
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* MACENAS, on the other hand, elegantly and 
eloquently laid open the true condition of the Re. 
man ſtate. It had long ſince loft, ſaid he, and 
was now become incapable to enjoy, the real bleſ. 
fings of liberty. Its provinces groaned under ya. 
rious ſucceſſive oppreſſors: its capital was filled 
with ſcdition and corruption, confuſion and anar. 
chy. All the parts of its great and populous em- 
pire were ravaged with bloody and endlefs civil 
wars. The ſhip of the ſtate, crowded with a mu. 
tinous and wicked crew, but without a rudder, 
without ballaſt, was toſſed on a boiſterous ſea by 
perpetual ſtorms ; ſtorms, from the rage and wild 
fury of which a ſettled and moderate monarchy - 
alone could open to her a ſecure refuge, and a 
quiet ſmooth haven. 


In the name of his country, in the name of 
mankind, Mzcenas then conjured Auguſtus to re- 
tain the ſovercignty ; to retain it from the prin- 
ciple, not of ambition, but of public ſpirit: to 
ſupport what was now become the real intereſtof 
Rome by his wiſe and mild government: and 
to protect from the return of the moſt dreadful 
calamities that large part of the human race, 
which was ſubject to her dominion. 


O ux dear countrymen, as an Engliſhman | 
hope that I ſhall always continue to abominate the 


idea of the extinction of national liberty; yet, let 
3 28 
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me own, that if 1 had lived under Auguſtus's 
reign, I ſhould have been thankful that the times 
of anarchy were paſſed. 
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To the truth and force of theſe arguments 
Arippa ſubmitted. He then, immediately on the 
determination of this grand debate, began to con- 
trive how he might, by the moſt indefatigable ap- 
plication, render the preſent form of government 
as beneficial to the public as poſſible. 


Bur let me not trouble you with a repetition 
of Agrippa's good actions. Let me rather haſten 
to cloſe this declamation. In what manner can I 


better conclude it, than with the words of Dion 
Caſſius? | 
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Tux converſation now turned to other topics. 
The portico of the Pantheon is ſupported by fix. 
teen columns, which are four feet and an half in 
diameter, and nine and thirty feet in height, with- 
put meaſuring either the capital or the baſe, 


Trex young noblemanobſerved to the company, | 
that each of theſe lofty pillars is formed out of one 
Angle block of Egyptian granite. 


ALL architects agree, ſaid he, that this portico 
was not built at the ſame time with the temple: 
but added to it afterwards. Perhaps the temple 
might be built by Agrippa before the battle of 
Aftium ; and the portico added ſoon after the con- 
queſt of Egypt. Perhaps theſe ſtately columns 
were then brought from Alexandria : their mate- 
rials certainly are Egyptian. They were probably 
worked by ſome Greek artiſts reſident in that 
country. 


IN relation indeed to many of the embelliſh- 
ments, which Tah received under the reign of 
Auguſtus, and the miniſtry of Agmrippa, it may be 
thought (perhaps with reaſon) that they were in 
great meaſure owing to the circumſtance of Egypt's 
being at that time united to the Roman empire. 


Hisrory informs us, that when Augufw 


landed at Alexandria, he was ſtruck with the re- 
markable 
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markable beauty and ſplendor of that city; and 
expreſſed great veneration for its founder. Pro- 
bably he then conceived the noble deſign of em- 
belliſhing Rome in ſomewhat of the ſame man- 
ner; that is, of making Rome in ſome reſpects a 
ſecond Alexandria, 


It is obſervable in regard to. Agrippa, that this 


- portico is ſupported by pillars not unworthy to 


have made part of the moſt pompous colonnades 
in the palace of Cleopatra. It is remarkable alſo, 
that his great ſubterranean reſervoir- of water at 
Miſeno (which to this day, it is ſaid, ſubſiſts en- 
tire, and is called the Piſcina mirabilis) is exactly 
of the ſame kind with thoſe which, according to 
modern travellers, are ſtill remaining at Alex- 
audria. | | 


I am very much of your opinion, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen. But the ancient 
ſevercions of Memphis and Thebes, as well as the 
founder and other more modern princes of Alex- 
andria, were authors of ſeveral works of national 
utility and ſtupendous magnificence; which ſeem 
to have drawn the attention and excited the ad- 
miration of Auguſtus, 


Wuirz Auguſtus was in Egypt, he began to 


employ his ſoldiers in cleanſing and repairing the 


ancient, and in cutting new canals, Moſt of the 
ancient 
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ancient canals were the works of the kings of 
Thebes and Memphis. 


AUGUSTUS, on his return to Tah, imitated, 
as you obſerve, in this country the grandeur of 
Egypt. But it was the grandeur not of the Prah. 
mies only, but alſo of Menes and Ofymanduas, 
Witneſs his mauſolæum, his Palatine library, his 
temples, and other public ſtructures. 


AUGUSTUS adorned Rome with the obelifks, 
thoſe moſt noble ſpecimens of the primeval wealth 
and arts of Egypt, 


SEVERAL of the Roman emperors followed Au- 
guſtus's example. They imported ſo many obeliſks, 
ſo, many granite columns and ſtatues, as almoſt to 
turn Rome into an Egyptian city. 


Ox Wedneſday morning I paſſed ſome hours in 
turning over Pocock's and Norden's deſcription of 
Egypt. I afterwards walked to the Villa Negroni, 
and ſat down on that hillock which is adorned with 
the coloſſal ſtatue of Rome in the character of Mi- 


nerva. Several aged cypreſſes encircle that mount. 


I fat down, and viewed from between the cypreſſes 
the ſolemn proſpect of the deſolation of the Yimina! 
and Efquiline hills. At a diſtance on my left ! 
ſaw a great obeliſk riſing among the vineyards, 
near the Lateran cathedral. By the gate of the 

Negront 
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Neeroni garden I ſaw another Egyptian obeliſk, 
which once ſtood by the mauſoleum of Auguſtus, 


but is now placed before the northern front of 


Santa Maria Maggicre. Theſe objects inclined me 
then to imagine myſelf in the neighbourhood of 
the ruined cities in Thebats ; Coptos, Tentyra, or 
"BM 

WILD 


Bur if a proſpect of part of Rome, even at this 
time bears ſomewhat of an Egyptian air ; how 
much greater muſt the fimilitude have been in 
thoſe ages, when every ſtreet in Rome contained 
ſomething that was Egyptian 2 


THarT is, replied the young nobleman, ſtill in 
| ſome degree the caſe. The only difference ſeems 

to be this: Under the Reman emperors thoſe 
Eryptian monuments, which adorned the ſtreets 
of Rome, were as entire, as when they ſtood on the 
banks of the Nile, but at preſent many of them 
are broken or buricd, 


Wuar numbers of Egyptian antiquities have 
been found under the Dominican convent, behind 
this Pantheon ? In the piazza before it you ſee a 
ſmall Z2yptian obeliſk, fronting this portico. But 
let us not attend to little objects: there are at pre- 
ſent in this Campo Marzo three great obeliſks, which 
Augustus brought from that country. One of them 
5 buried near the church of St. Roch : the ſecond 

lies 
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lies above ground near the church of St. Lorenz: 
the third is erected at the Porta del Popolo. 


I am very glad, ſaid Crito's pupil, that the 
converſation has turned on this topic. I wiſh you 
would permit your coach (which is waiting for 
you in this piazza} to carry us now to the obeliſk 
at the Porta del Popolo. I have a particular reaſon 
for deſiring this favour. 


Tus young nobleman, and the reſt of the com- 
pany, readily agreed to this propoſal. 


Ix the way from the Pantheon to the Porta de! 
Popolo the converſation turned on their intended 
travels to the Levant, They were talking of vi- 
ſiting Alexandria, Grand Cairo and Luxor ; when 
the coach entering the piazza del Popolo, their at- 
tention was recalled to the magnificence of Rome. 


CN bo ＋ 


Tux is not perhaps any city in the world, 
the entrance of which is deſigned with more mag- 
nificence, than that of Rome by the Porta del Popolo. 
The gate is of the architecture of Michael Angels 
and Vignola: it leads into a piazza, where the two 
famous 7win-churches appear in front: between 
and on each ſide of theſe churches are three ſtraight 


and level ſtreets. The ſtreet on the right leads to 
the 


m. 
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the Ripetta of the Tiber: that in the middle is 
above a mile in length, runs through the midſt of 
the Campus Martius, and is terminated by the 
buildings on the Capitoline hill: the ſtreet on the 
left leads to the grand ſtair-caſe in the piazzo di 
Spagna, and was intended by Sixtus Quintus to have 
been joined to his long Strada Felice, and thus con- 
tinued quite to the Amphitheatrum Caſtrenſe, form- 
ing one continued ſtraight ſtreet of more than two 
Engliſþ miles and an half in lenghth. 


In the midſt of the piazza del Popolo riſes an 
Feyptian obeliſk: in the view of which all theſe 
three ſtreets nobly terminate. 


Taz ſhaft of this obeliſk was originally one 
ſolid maſs of granite. It is eighty-two feet in 
height: its ſides are richly covered with hiero- 
olyphics, 


Irs granite baſis is between twenty and thirty 
feet high, The inſcription engraven on it, is to 
this effect: Imperator Auguſtus Ceſar, Egypto in poteſ- 
latem populi Romani redactd, Soli donum dedit. 


Ta company ſtept out of the coach, and walked 
up to the obeliſæ. While they were ſtanding by 
the fountain, which flows from its baſis, Crito's 
pupil preſented a ſheet of paper to his tutor. 1 
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have, ſaid he, been lately compiling an exerciſe 
to be ſubmitted to your correction. It is drawn 
up in the manner of a viſion : I hope you yill 
- excuſe my folly in the attempt. 


CRITO received the paper with thanks; caſt 
his eye with pleaſure over ſome part of its con- 
tents, and then returned it to his pupil, deſiring 
him to read it to the company. 


+ + 4 


So ux few nights ago, ſaid his worthy pupil, I 
dreamt that I was with three of my friends; from 
whom indeed the thoughts of my heart are hard- 
ly ever, whether ſleeping or waking, divided: J 
dreamt that we were ſtanding together in this very 
place. On a ſudden, we ſaw a female figure be- 
fore us; a figure, ſuch as we have often obſerved 
in antient ſculptures or paintings, repreſenting 


the Dea Roma. She was ſitting by this fountain. 


Snx appeared: but not, as in the times of 
Virgil and Auguſtus, enthroned like the tower- 
crowned Cybele, 


Qualis Berecynthia mater, 
Leta Deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 


Omnes celicolas, omnes ſupera alta tenentes ? 
| She 
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She appeared, as in the Gothic ages; proſtrate on 
the ground; deſpoiled of all her ornaments ; and 
weeping over her dying children, her ſciences and 
arts, 


Ix vain was ſhe endeavouring, like the Me- 
diccan Niobe, to ſave from the deſtroyers ſome one 
of theſe her numerous and beauteous offspring : 
ſome one of tneſe, ſhe ſaid, may be ſtill ſome 
conſolation to me in the ruin of all my wealth 
and power, 


—— x: de ce 
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We ſtood for ſome time lamenting over her; 
when we heard behind us the ſound of the ſtring 
of an harp, I thought at firſt that it had been the 
harp of Spencer f; but on turning round, we per- 
ceived to our great ſurprize, that the ſound pro- 
ceeded from within the ſhaft of the obeliſk; the 
top of which ſeemed juſt at that time to be illu- 
mined and gilded by the riſing ſun. This ſound 
was ſucceeded by a voice which ſeemed alſo to 
proceed from within the ſame obeliſk, but which 

2 2 was 


* See the Hecuba of Euripides. 


t Vide Spencer's Poem on the Ruins of Rome, and of Time. 
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Vas far more clear and diſtinct, than what eyer 


was ſaid to iſſue from the ſtatue of Memnon 1 


* LAMENT not, it ſaid, the fall of Rome, that 
“proud but now humbled city: lament not her, 
* though once the patroneſs of learning. Eyen 
«« Thebes is fallen, that far more glorious city, the 
e ſeat of the great Hermes, and original ſource of 
« all ſcience to mankind. 


Bur bewail not the fall either of Thebes or 
« Rome. Lift up your eyes to the view of the 
« hiſtory of the whole world in general: and then 
te fall proſtrate before Him, whoſe awful name 
© was in our language concealed under that of the 
« divine and immortal Os ix Is. Thankfully adore 
« His Providence; by which ſcience has not been 


always partially confined to one or two coun- 


te tries, but has in various ages been appointed to 
« viſit and bleſs various regions: and thus per- 
© haps, before the conſummation of all things, will 
ic have viſited and illumined in its turn every 
* country on the face of the earth: even as, that 


« moſt glorious emblem of knowledge, the Sun 
« (to 


® The ſtatue of Memnor which is till remaining near Thee, 


is fabulouſly ſaid to have ſpoken every morning, as ſoon # 
the rays of the riſing ſun ſtruck on its head. Strabo, who pre. 
tends that he heard it, ſays, the ſound was like that of ihe 
ſtring of an harp, 
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IV. 

Rh « (to whom, and to philoſophic literature, this 
55 oheliſk, of which J am the Genius, ſtands con- 
« ſecrated) has before the completion of its 
the annual courſe diſtributed an equal quantity of 
bh light to the nations of every climate, from the 


« equator to both the poles, 


O THAT it was permitted for me to remove 
« the veil that covers the face of the great s, 
or to explain to you ſome fragments of the 
« wiſdom of Egypt] 


« But I, it is true, am the inferior and junior 
«oof all the Genii, which prefide over the great 

' *qbeliſks at Rome. Much more properly might 
« I refer you for ſuch inſtruction to the Genius of 
"the Lateran (or Rameſſean) obeliſk, which is 
„co val with the fall of Troy: or to the elder 
"Genius of the Vatican, the work. of the ſon of 
« Seſetris : or rather to that obeliſk which is by 
far the moſt noble and antient of us all, I mean 
« my fellow traveller, and now near neighbour 


Ws "in this Campus Martius, the obeliſk of the great 
* Seſoftris himſelf. 


* As for my own age I cannot pretend to any 
"great antiquity, being ſcarce more than twenty- 
four hundred years old; which is equal to be- 


"tween ſeventy and eighty of your tranſitory ge- 
"SY © nerations. 
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* nerations. Yet ſhort as my experience has been, 
* my hiſtory may be inſtructive, at leaſt to you, 0 
e ye children of yeſterday ! 


* I was born in the dregs of time, in the lift 
te age of the long Agyptian hiſtory. If my me. 
* mory does not fail me, it was in the reign of 
* Pßſammiticus or Amaſis, (about coæval with ſome 
* of the firſt kings of Rome) that I came out of 
* our common mother's womb, the ancient ca. 
te vern of the granite rock of Syene, 


= 


"DIE. by 4 © RC: 3 


« I was formed into my preſent ſhape by the 
te directions of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
ec ſacred ifland; the iſland of Ph:/z, famous for 
te the ſepulchral temple of the great s. As ſoon 
* as my ſides were adorned with theſe ſacred cha- 
ce racters, (which {till remain ſo freſh) I was float- 
* ed down the Nile from the cataracts to thoſe 
ce level meadows of Heliopolis, which are at preſent 
« the ſuburbs of Grand Cairo. At Heliopolis 1 ſtood 
* no more than {ix or ſeven centuries, being re- 
«© moved from thence to Rome, where I have been 
* now ſcarce eighteen hundred years, 
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« Havinc been originally conſecrated to phi- 
te loſophic literature, it has been my chief plea- 
te ſure to contemplate the variations, the riſe and 
te decline of ſcience in the various places and Var 
ff rious ages of my life. | 


«Ix 
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ux my firſt voyage from Syene to Heliopolis, 


„remember, that in paſſing by Thebes and 
« Memphis, J heard much complaint of the de- 
« (line of the wiſdom and virtue of Egypt, and 
« many (ſoon too fatally verified) prognoſtications 
« of the ſpeedy fall of that great ſtate ; that ſtate, 
« which in the glory of the antiquity of its hiſ- 
© tory, in the glory of its univerſal reputation for 
« wiſdom and learning, and particularly for (that 
« its peculiar honour) the invention of all arts and 
« ſciences, was far ſuperior to any other country 
* which the ſun ever ſaw, 


Xaipe, Xæipe, Alyun „ Net av *. S 


* Ox my arrival at Heliopolis I was viſited and 
© attentively viewed by the learned men of ſe- 
« yeral foreign regions, who were then travelling 
in Zgypt, | 


« Trost travellers who were come from the 
« Euphrates, and were natives of the Eaſt, ſpoke 
* (as the Ægyptians) of the decline of literature 
in their countries. Whereas other ſtrangers 
*from the North and Weſt (three particularly, 
* whoſe names I remember were Thales, Solon, 
and Pythagoras) joyfully expreſſed their hopes 


that ſcience was ariſing in Greece and its colo- 
Z 4 „ nies. 


* Vide Epitaphium Iſidis apud Diodorum S:culum. 
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** nies. It was at that time, indeed, that the 
e Jonians began to have acceſs into Egypt; and 
from thence derived their philoſophy, aſtro. 
ce nomy, and geometry. | 


Tur ſame obſervatian I heard in ſucceeding 
« ages ſtill more and more confirmed, by the con- 
« yerſation of ſeveral Grecians; who, during the 
cc Perſian government, viſited the banks of the 
Mile; particularly Herodotus and Hippocrates, 
« Eudoxus and Plato. How often did that laſt 
« great man walk round my baſis, meaſure my 
« ſeveral proportions, and diligently ſtudy all the 
« philoſophic inſcriptions on my ſides ? 


Tux viſits of theſe illuſtrious 'Grecians were 
«© my greateſt comfort during the firſt three cen- 
* turies of my life: moſt part of which time was 
* paſt under the Perſſan government. How fre- 
*« quently did I then wiſh for ſome Athenian 
© Exarovrop@>, or ſome vaſter veſſel, (/uch as were 
« aſterwards ſeen in Egypt, under the reigns of 
e the Grecian kings) to remove me to their coun- 
* try, then the moſt glorious ſeat of ſcience, and 
* to place me in the grove of Academus, or be- 
e fore the temple of the goddeſs of Wiſdom in 
* the Acropolis; or in ſome other ſacred or phile- 
& ſephical part of that famous city of the Egyptian 
« Cecrops ? 


«© [NEX» 


he 


of * 
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« UNEXPECTEDLY A great revolution happen- 
« ed in learning as well as in empire. Egypt 
« was delivered from its Per/ian tyrants, the ſuc- 
« cefſors of the curſed Cambyſes; and Greece was 
« torn in pieces by the ſucceſſors of Alexander the 
« Great, All its arts and fciences fled then for 


refuge, as its gods did formerly during the wars 


« of the Titans. 
« Ceruleum in gremium, latebroſaque flumina Mili. 


« EGYPT, their original parent, became now 
their protectreſs ; and the Pzolomies, in patroniz- 
ing learning, began to rival the glories of our 
ancient Thebatc and Mempbitic ſovereigns. 


% Wir what pleaſure did I then frequently 
t ſee on the banks of the Nile, Aratus, Theocritus, 
*and Callimachus; and thoſe far more exalted 
* characters, Conon, Euciid, and Archimedes ? But 
* above all. Demetrius Phalereus, the real author 
of the muſeum and library of Alexandria which 
* honoured Egypt almoſt as much as that of 
* Of\manduas, Happy Alexandria, if thy princes 
had added virtue to their love of ſcience, and 
* conſequently ſtability to the happineſs of them- 
* ſelves and of their people ! 


* Way ſhould I relate what I ſaw during the 
next five hundred years? Carried away captive 
3 e from 
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* from my native country, I had at leaſt the ſatiſ. tu 
faction of entering Rome in the /uguſtan age, « nc 
* when all ſciences were here moſt flouriſhing, 


Bur I ſoon found that human greatneſs is 
* equally ſhort and tranſitory in all parts of the 
* earth: in ſome very few ages, knowledge and 
80 power declined and expired here alſo. 


«© BuT why ſhould I repeat, what is the ſubject 
** of much melancholy meditation to all travellers, 
* who view here the mingled ruins of the arts of 
« Egypt, Greece, and Rome; and ſometimes drop 
* 2 tear on the broken coloſſal ſtatues of the Tiber 
and Nite, which (not without reaſon) are joined 
* together, both on the Vatican and Capitol 

& hills? 


THE ſtorms, which laid waſte the Roman 

* empire, came firſt from the north. I remem- 

* ber the dreadful thunderings and blacknels, 

* with which they approached this country, 

« threatening its deſolation. The land before them 

22 « was then beautiful, beautiful as the land of 
* Egypt : behind them an howling wilderneſs. 


“Soo the tempeſt became general. Alaric 
« burſt from the north. Not forty years after- 
e wards came Genſeric (the revenger of old Car- 


& thage) from the ſouth. In the following cen- 
| | « tury 


\ 
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« tury 7-tilas made a freſh irruption from the 
« north, | | 


« How different were thoſe days of terror and 
*« of darkneſs from the calm and benign ſeaſons 
„which ſhone upon this city in the Auguſtan 
« age ? 


« In thoſe repeated hurricanes or typhoons, all 
the Egyptian obeliſks at Kome (except the for- 
* tunate Vatican) bowed our venerable heads to 
« the duſt: like a grove of tall Thebaic palms, 
*torn up by whirlwinds driving from the de- 
* ſerts of Lybia or Athiopia, 


« We lay buried, and with us all the arts and 
# ſciences of the weſt for near a thouſand years.“ 


So ux confuſion now roſe in my ideas, accord- 
ing to the uſual incoherency of dreams. The 
figure of the Dea Roma was vaniſhed from our 
light : the Genius of the obeliſk ſeemed however 
ſtill to be continuing his hiſtory, 


* Durinc the long thouſand years of my in- 
* terment, the chief remains of the learning of 
* Europe were p eſerved in its native ſpot, the do- 
* minions of Greece. It was alſo ſome conſola- 
tion to me in my grave to be informed (the 


race of the Geni communicate and receive in- 
cc formation 
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| Cha 
3 * formation by many methods inexplicable to hu. « fa1 
ti * man ears) that the learning of Afa and fri « Al 
* was under the Arabian Caliphs, then reviving in « ; 
* their native ſeats, the banks of the Eupbrate, « 4 
te and of my beloved Nile. « 4 


1 Bur the violence of the Turkiſh arms drove a 
N ; them all again weſtward. @ 67 
it * On the revival of arts and ſciences in the Ju 
os * weſt, many of the Egyptian obeliſks at Rone « 
if * (as if we were become the Tali/mans of ſcience « þ 
11 * for /taly) aroſe from the duſt. « y 

\ te 
i We were re-erected by Sixtus Quintus. At f 
41 * t1at time I thought the Auguſtan age was in c 
| * ſome meaſure returned hither, I ſaw that pope « 
tt imitate Agrippa in the uſeful work of his foun- « © 
* tains and aqueducts, and in the noble ſtructure « f 
* of the dome of St. Peter's, built nearly with « 
** the ſame dimenſions as thoſe of the Pantheon: « x 
“ ſaw him imitate Auguſtus, in adorning this « 
* city by various embelliſhments, and in forming «1 

* that great repoſitory of literature at the Vatican, 

* which is almoſt as famous in modern times | 
* as the Palatine or Alexandrian were in former ſor 
ages. lif 
thi 
Bur now again I begin to hear of the de- * 


celine of ſcience in ay. Science is ſaid to be 
; cc {ar 
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« far more flouriſhing on the other ſide of the 
« 4[ps, in ſome of your weſtern regions of Europe: 
« it js ſaid to be likely to travel ſtill further 
« w-ſtward; to thoſe diſtant countries beyond the 
Atlantic ocean, which I ſuppoſe are the ſame 
« with the famous great iſlands, about which I 
remember to have heard the prieſts of Sais diſ- 
« courſing with Plato. | 
5 | 

“PER HAS by ſome future generation I ſhall 
« be removed from my preſent baſis; and em- 
* barked on a voyage to the ſhores of that weſtern 
« world, to adorn the ſtreets of ſome ſtately city, 
« the foundations of which are not yet laid. 


Sou of the deſcendants of your great grand- 
* children may perhaps ſee me there. But your 
«eyes, O ye preſent youthful generation, will 
* ſoon be cloſed: your bones, with the coffins 
* which ſhall contain them, will be ſoon reduced 
*to duſt: O how ſhort do the days of man ap- 
«pear to me! The time of your exiſtence is as 
„nothing. 


Tux Genius of the obeliſk now proceeded to 
ſome further reflections on the brevity of human 
life — But I am not able properly to repeat 
them to the company. From my lips they will 


ſound merely like common-place reflections : as 
ſpokea 
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ſpoken by the obeliſk, you may imagine they had 
a m ch mure powerful effect. 


CRHO's pupil now rolled up his paper; and 
to prevent any compliments from his friends, 
(who he knew would be partial in his favour) 
propoſed to ſtep into the coach again. 


Tux young nobleman told the coachman to 
drive to the ehurch of St. Lorenzo. 


In the way to that part of the Campus Martius 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen converſed much 
with his noble friend on the ſucceſſive riſe and fall 
of many ſeats of ſcience, Thebes, Memphis, Alex- 
andria, Babylon, Athens, and Rome: not without 
beſtowing on his own country the fond patriotic 
wiſh, Eſto perpetua! Words worthy to be the 
dying ſpeech of a better perſon. 


HE was repeating thoſe two words with em- 
phatic warmth, when the coach ſtopt. Crito then 
led the company into a little back court, in which 
they ſaw that obeliſk, to which, as to an eternal 
monument, the great Seſoſtris in ſome meaſure in- 
truſted the preſervation of the hiſtory of his glory; 
inſcribing on it the extent of his empire, and the 
number of his tributary nations. They ſaw it 
overturned ; broken in ſeveral fragments; half 


covered with human dung ; and proportionally in 
as 
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as low a ſtate of ruin and humiliation as the glory 
of its founder was ever exalted: that proud and 
inſolent man, who ſo arrogantly ſtiled himſelf, 
ting of kings, and lord of lords. 


Two of its ſides are entirely maimed and obli- 
terated by fire: injuries repeatedly received in the 
times of Cambyſes, Totilas, and Robert of Normandy. 
On the other two ſides and on its top are ſeve- 
ral inſcriptions and figures, which may juſtly be 
thought the moſt ancient ſculptures extant in the 
whole world“ . They are of ſuch excellent work- 
manſhip as plainly to demonſtrate that the Greek 
and Roman art of ſculpture was founded on the 
primeval arts of Egypt. Theſe figures and in- 
ſcriptions have been, for many centuries paſt, ut- 
terly unintelligible. 


Tux ſame fate attends all the other monu- 
ments in Upper Egypt, For though their mate- 
rials and fabric ſeem capable of an eternal dura- 
tion, yet owing to this defect, they have not been 
able to preſerve with certitude even the names of 
moſt of their founders.—Theſe were the reflec- 


tions of the young nobleman. 
PERHAPS, 


The extreme antiquity of this obeliſk will appear to the 
reader in a ſtronger light, when he recollects, that it was hewn 
into its preſent ſhape before any of the Pyramids were built. 
According to Pliny, this obeliſk was the work of Se/o/ris : and 
according to all the Greek hiſtorians, Se/oftris was prior in an- 


tiquity to Cheops, Cephren, or any of the builders of the py- 


ramids, 
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PERHAPSs, added he, the time may come when 


that Latin inſcription (which Auguſtus has en. 


gra ved on this baſis, and which ſeems as freſh ag 
if the ſculptor had finiſhed it but laſt week“) 
may be grown as unintelligible as theſe hierogly- 
phic characters. 


Wurrx the young nobleman was expreſſing 
theſe ſentiments, Crito ſtood for ſome time in fi. 


lence, fixing his eyes on the vaſt ruins of the 
ſhaft of the obeliſk, 


Is not this, ſaid he, a Prong emblem of the va. 


nity of the greateſt human grandeur ? Such is become 
the monument and memorial of the proudeſt of 
kings! How awful is this ſpectacle? and how 
inſtructive, inſtructive not only to the philoſophic 
moraliſt, but even to the moſt humble and mor- 
tified ſaint! 


Bur what, (continued he, after another ſhort 
but ſolemn pauſe) what is become of the empire 


of Egypt itſelf? © 


| Rvinev, like this obeliſk ; and fallen never 
to riſe again, 


AN 


This inſcription on the baſis of this obeliſk is to the 
ſame effect as that on the baſis of the obeliſk at the Poris 
del Popolo. 5 | 
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Ax example fot ever to mankind, that no ex- 
cellence of ſituation, (for Egypt was almoſt as well 
ſituated as any iſſand) no degree of populouſneſs 
or power, of wealth or ſcience, is able to ſecure a 
nation from ruin and perpetual ſervitude ; when- 


| ever, (as was the caſe in the decline of Egypt) the 
people ſhall for the love of luxury quit the love of 


virtue; and the governors ſhall think wiſdom to 
be conſiſtent with ſelf-intereſt and pride: thus 
deſpiſing Gov, and injuring mankind; inſtead 
of labouring with joy, as benefactors to their 
ſellow- creatures, and as dutiful ſervants to their 
great and common CREATOR: 


Sayinc this, Crito looked with his uſual kind- 
neſs on his pupil, and repeated to him the follow- 
ing moſt poetic lines of the Hebrew prophet; leav- 
ing him to judge, to which of the great modern 
cities of the world they might be moſt appli- 
cable, 


Art thou better than the populous city of Ammon? 
She that was ſeated among the waters. 

The river of Egypt was her defence. 

The ſea was her dominion and riches. 

Lybia and Afric were her helpers : 

Ethiopia and Egypt were her infinite ſtrength; 
Jet even ſhe went into captivity : | 


Even ſhe was deſtroyed utterly, 
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O wy dear pupil, though I am no prophet, yet 
let me contemplate in imagination the probable 
hiſtory of future ages. 


Two thouſand years hence, ſome foreigner 
will perhaps be going up the Thames in ſearch of 
antiquities in the ſame manner as Norden lately 
went up the Nile. 


Salix by the ruins of Greenwich, they will 
look to Flamſtead's hill; they will recollect the 
name of Newton, and of other ancient Englj 
aſtronomers : How is this iſland degenerated? they 
will perhaps add; it has not at preſent one ſchool of 
mathematics, or natural philoſophy, in any of its pro- 
viuces. | 


Row1nc then along the wide-fpread defolation 
of London, they will paſs through ſome arches of 
its broken bridges ſtanding in the middle of the 
ſtream. On the graſly ſhore they will view with 
admiration the ſtill remaining portico of St. Pauls, 
and perhaps one of the towers of Weſtminfr 
Abbey. They will land there; and be ſhewn the 
pool of water, where Weſtminſter Hall, and the 
Parliament Houfes ſtood. They will enquire in 


vain for St. James's palace; in ſearching for it 


in a wrong place, they will accidentally diſcovet 


the portico of St. Martin's (then again) in it 
| Fields; 
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Fields; they will find its columns a buried in 
the earth. 


Ix they continue their voyage up the Thames; 
they will paſs cloſe by the ſituation of the brick 
palace at Hampton-Court, without knowing it. 
Advanced ſome leagues further, they will ſee from 
their boat the ſtately remains of Vindſor-Caſtle: 
but they will not perhaps venture to land, for fear 
of falling into the hands of the wild inhabitants 
of the neighbouring woods: The ſame fear will 
| damp their deſire arid deſign of venturing ſo far 

as to the much celebrated, 9 little known, ruins 
of Oxford, g 


Do you really think, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, that the Engliſb will ever grow 
3 wild as the Arabs or the Nubians ? 


Ir is by no means impoſſible, replied Crits ; 
length of time, and variety of events, may gra- 
Wally produce ſuch a change. The Engh/h na- 
tion two thouſand years hence may very poſſibly 
be in the ſame ſtate of ſavage barbariſm, in 
which it is ſaid to have been two thouſand years 
a0; 


Rurſus & in veterem fato revoluta figuram; 
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Bur let us think of retiring to our lodgings, 
The ſun is ſet, and the dangerous evening damps 
of this country begin to make themſelves felt, 
Let us take care, what care we can, of theſe our 
frail bodies. Notwithſtanding all our care, they 
will (as you, my dear pupil, have reminded yz) 
foon be diſſolved into their original duſt. 


f 
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- 


CAT. © 


TWwENTY=FIRST Day's CONVERSATION. 


Cedes coemptis ſaltubus, & domo, 
Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit: 
Cedes, & extruftis in altum 
Divitiis potietur þeres. 


Diveſne priſco natus ab Inacho 

Nil intereſt an pauper, & infimd 

De gente ſub dio moreris, 
Vidtima nil miſerantis Orci. 


Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium 
Verſatur urng ſerils ocyus 
Sors exitura, &c. 


HE mauſoleum of Auguſtus was built in 
the Campus Martius; fronting (though at 
ſome diſtance) the Pantheon of Agrippa. It was 
of a circular ſhape, and nearly of the ſame ſize 
with that noble temple. 


Taz walls, though not the roof, of this mau- 
ſolæum, are ſtill remaining. The circular ſpace 
Aaz3 within 
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within the walls is one hundred and ſeventy feet 
in diameter, and is at preſent a garden filled with 
orange trees and other fragrant evergreens, 


In this garden Crito was ſitting with his pupil 
in the morning of June 19th, and attending to him 
while reading the above lines of Horace; when 
ſeeing the other two young gentlemen enter the 
gate, he roſe to meet them. 


Bzerort the company began their uſual morn- 
ing lecture, they too ſeveral turns together 
around and acroſs the garden. 


Ar r ER ſomeagreeable talk on various ſubjecds, 
Crito's pupil led their attention to the beauty of the 
flowers, and of the ſnrubs among which they were 
walking. — Theſe, ſaid he, are at preſent the 
only ornaments remaining of this imperial mau- 
ſolæum. Perhaps ſome of theſe plants may be 
the deſcendants of thoſe which flouriſhed here in 
the times of Strabo . Such chearfully-looking 
plants and flowers ſeem indeed not improper em- 
belliſhments for the manſions of death. | 


I HAVE 
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Inv often thought, while walking in the 
neat church- yard belonging to my father's village, 
that it is right to take ſuch methods of abating 


the gloomineſs of the grave, and of ſoftening its - 


natural horror. 


Tatss fragrant myrtles, theſe ſhining-leaved 
laurels, may be conſidered, as if planted here on 
purpoſe to ſerve as emblems of the memory of ths 
departed. They may be conſidered alſo, as repre- 
ſenting the immortality of the ſoul. 


I couLD wiſh, my dear pupil, replied Crito, 
that among your poetic works at Rome, you would 
favour me with an ode to Euthanaſia, or (if you 


have a mind to expreſs that idea by another 


phraſe) the Genius of goed Death. 


Ix relation to mortality in general, Horace will 
ſuggeſt to you ſeveral elegant reflections ; though 
I do not ſuppoſe, you will chuſe to follow hit 
path of thought, in the inferences which he uſu- 


ally draws from thoſe reflections, 


You may find other claſſical aſſiſtance. Virgil 
ſometimes conſidered death in a much better light 
than Horace: for (notwithſtanding Horace's many 
ſocial virtues) Virgil was certainly a much better 
man. You will recolle&, I am ſure with pleaſure, 
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the lines of the fourth Æneid, in which Iris is 
deſcribed as engaged in the benign and gracious 
office of the Genius of death, 


Tum Juno omnipotens, longum miſerata dolorem, 
Difficile/que obitus, Irim demiſit Olympo, 

Quæ luctantem animam nexoſque reſolveret artus.— 
Ergo Iris croceis per calum raſcida pennis 

Mille trahens varios adverſo ſole colores 
Devolvat, & ſupra caput aſtitit: Hunc ego diti 
Sacrum juſja ſero, teque iſto corpore ſolvo. 


You will wiſh, for the ſake of the greater pro- 
priety of this paſſage, that Dido's life had been 
more virtuous, and her death in particular much 
more holy, In ſuch a caſe, this beautiful deſcrip. 


tion of Iris would have anſwered your ideas of 2 


guardian angel deſcending from heaven to releale 
a ſoul ſtruggling in her laſt agonies of morta- 


lity, and to diſengage her from her cncumbering 


duſt. 


Ix DEE D, when you contemplate thoſe conſo- 
lations and overflowing joys, which make the hour 
of death moſt ſweet to good men, you will (I ſhould 
apprehend) diſdain to draw up your ode in the 
mean ſtile of heathen poetry: you will much more 
gladly 1 follow the ſoaring ideas of ſome Chriſtian 

wr Iters: 


i is 
loug 
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writers: you will dedicate your ode, not to the 


Genius, but to the Angel of good death. 


You will paint that angel deſcending in radiant 
ſplendor to viſit the couch of the expiring ſaint, 
You will place round that couch Charity, Hope, 
and true Faith with her croſs, 


24 ſola voluptas, 
Solamenque mali. 


You will perhaps attempt to deſcribe the des 
parting ſpirit juſt freed from its fleſh, and following 
this bleſſed company in their re-aſcent to heaven, 
You may form ſome happy and pious ideas, fit 
for that purpoſe, from the picture (which our 
noble young friend lately taught us to admire in 
the Capitoline gallery) the Anima Beata of Guido. 


I sHouLD be very glad, replied the modeſt 
youth, to obey your commands. But the ſubject 
is too good, and too great. I cannot venture on 
it. Such an ode would be a very proper concluſion 
and crown to the labours of a pious grey-headed 


poet; 


Le defſein de la figure eff de la plus grandy correction: ſur ſon 
Uſage brille cette ſerenits, cette douce ſati:fation, que Pon doit 
Urcaver aux ap roches d' un bonheur inalterable, = C'eſt une des com- 
þi/errons ler plus ſpavantes du Guide V action en eft tres-femple, & 
#" meme tems tres pectigue. Abbe Richard. v. 6. p. 27. 
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poet ; whoſe long life has been ſpent in following 
the dictates of true faith and charity, and in look. 
ing forward to its end with devout hope. But! 
am neither worthy nor capable of the employ. 
ment. It is much better to be ſilent, than to talk 
on ſo important a topic ina trifling and improper 
manner; as I certainly ſhould do. 


Tus company now ſat down near a ſpreading 
orange- tree. They admired its beauty. The 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen began to make a 
compariſon between this plant, the branches of 
which were loaded at once with the productions 
of all the ſeaſons in the year, buds, flowers, and 
fruit; and this mauſoleum, which has the honour 
of containing the remains of many worthies who 

died young, middle-aged, and old, in all the 
various ſeaſons of human life, 


Har is it for you, my dear young friends, 
replied Crito, that there are none of theſe pro- 
ductions (whether on the tree, or gathered) 
ſweeter than the bud. Marcellus's virtue, both in 
life and death, was full as ſweet and lovely as 


that of Agrippa himſelf, 


* |S * 


MARCELLUs. 
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MARCELLUS. 


Nor love thy life, nor hate. But what thou liv'ft, 
Live well, How long or ſhort, permit to heav'n. 
Mirror. 


e LLUS, nephew and ſon-in-law to 

Auguſtus, and his declared ſucceſſor to the 
imperial throne of Rome, was ſuddenly removed 
by death from all this poſſeſſion and proſpect of 
grandeur, He was cropt in the very flower of 
his youth, when ſcarce twenty years of age. 


Vr had he made ſo good an uſe of his time, 
as to have then already gained the affection and 
eſteem of mankind to a very conſiderable degree. 


Fon, though during the age of Auguſtus, (which 
was certainly in ſome reſpects a very ſplendid 
epocha of the Roman hiſtory) ſeveral truly great 
characters appeared; ſome of which (Agrippe's' 
in particular) may more juſtly demand our admi- 
ration ; yet none of them has been regarded, either 
in that or in ſucceeding times, with ſuch ge- 
neral love, as the memory of this amiable young 
man, 


AMOR 
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AMOR erat populi Romani. 


In thinking of the amiable character and im. 
mature fate of Marcellus, I have often, ſaid the 
young nobleman, recollected Prince Henry, elder 
brother of Charles the Firſt, But pray pro- 
ceed. 


In meditating on the character of Marcellu, 
replied Crito, I have often alſo recollected ſome 
modern characters: particularly one of a young 
nobleman of my acquaintance. May his life be 
much longer than that of Marcellus: but may he 
continue to reſemble him in every other particu- 
lar! For Marcellus's perſon was naturally very 
beautiful: it was improved in gracefulneſs as 
well as ſtrength by his perfection in all youthtul 
exerciſes. | 
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His fhind was ſtill more great and noble. Au. 
mo alacer erat: ingenio potens, 
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Bur theſe qualifications, whether of body or of 
underſtanding, were but trifling in compariſon of 
thoſe of his heart. Adoleſcens patiens erat laboris; 
voluptatibus alienus; frugalitatis & continentic in 
illis aut annis aut opibus nen mediocriter adni- 
randus, | 
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All his actions were full of wiſdom, of cou- 
rage, of modeſty, of affability, of kindneſs, - 


TuzRE Was nothing indeed kind or good, 
which Auguſtus's ſubjects did not hope from. Mar- 
cellus's government. Fortune erat, in quam ale- 


tatur, capax. 


No wonder, that his bier was followed. by ſuch 
general lamentations. 


Mater Odlavia nullum ſinem per omne vite ſue 
tempus flendi gemendique fecit. Lugubrem veſiens 
nunquam depoſuit. Intenta in unam rem (memoriam 
ſcilicet cariſſimi filit) & toto animo affixa, talis per 
onnem vitam ſuit qualis in funere. 


Bur Auguſtus ſuffered by this great loſs in a 
double capacity; as a relation, and as a Ko- 
man. 6 


In Marcellum enim Auguſtus incumbere ceperat : 
in Marcellum onus imperii reclinare. Laturus enim 
erat Marcellus quantumcunque illi avunculus impo- 
nere, & ut ita dicam inædiſicare voluiſſet. Bene 
enim legerat nulli ceſſura ponderi fundamenta. 


Turs eulogium was drawn by the pen of Se- 
neca , many years after the death of Marcellus, 
when 


* Conſol, ad Martiam, 


* 
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when there could be no temptation for any court. 
flattery to his memory. It greatly confirms the 
truth of many paſſages, which we find in the 
poets of the Auguſtan age, relative to Marcellyy'y 
merit. | 


I xzMEMBER ſome paſſages of that kind in 
Horace's works. Perhaps there may be ſome alſo 
in Ovid. Virgil (as my pupil thinks) ſeems to 
have ſhadowed out the amiable character of Mar. 
cellus under thoſe of Pallas and Euryalus : how. 
ever that may be, he certainly introduces an ex- 
preſs moſt noble panegyrick on his memory in 
thoſe famous verſes of the ſixth Aneid, which 
ſeem to have been breathed forth with the ſpirit 
of the moſt ſincere grief, as well as of the ſweeteſt 


poetry. 


Tux grief of Auguſtus ſeems indeed to have 
been really ſhadowed out under that of Anchiſes in 


thoſe lines. P 
ntr 

— Manibus date lilia plenis your 
Purpureos ſpargam flores, animamque nepotis his 
Hrs ſaltem accumulem donis, & fungar inani | Len 
Munere. bor! 


' AUGUSTUS honoured Marcellus's memory 
with the moſt ſolemn funeral rites; he ſpoke him- 


{elf the funeral oration, He ſpoke it, non quidem 
eit 
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ſalts fud pr ompt4 ac profluenti eloquentid * ; doubt. 
leſs it was interrupted by frequent fighs and 


groans, riſing as well from the ſurrounding mul- 
| titude, as from the orator's own breaſt, 


AUGUSTUS then with his own hands placed 
the urn in this mauſoleum. He had built this 
beautiful mauſoleum for the reception of the urns 
of his family, and friends. He in particular had 
declared, that he would not even after his death 
be ſeparated from thoſe two perſons, Agrippe and 
Marcellus, whom in his life he had ſo mighly 
eſteemed, and ſo tenderly loved f. 


Taz eldeſt of the young gentlemen now fixed 
his eyes on the ground, and ſeemed buſy in ſome 
recollection, 


Pax DO me, ſaid he, for interrupting you, by 
introducing a topic in ſome meaſure foreign from 
your preſent diſcourſe. Yoltaire (in that part of 
his Henriade, where he deſcribes the ſpirit of St. 
| Lewis ſhewing to Henry the Fourth all the yet un- 
born heroes and worthies of the French nation) has 


very 


O Tacit. Annal. lib. xãiii. C. 3. 
+ See Doi. p. 541. 
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very cloſely imitated this paſſage in Virgil, and 
very properly applied it to that amiable youthful 
prince the Duke of Burgundy, 


Quel ot ce jeune prince, en qui la Majeſtẽ 

Sur fon viſage amiable tclate ſans fierts ? 

D'un. au d indifference il regarde le Trone. 

Ciel] quelle nuit ſoudaine: a mes yeux Þenvironme ! 
La Mort autour de lui vole ſans Sarrtter, 

11 tombe aux-pieds du Trone, etant pret d'y monter. 

O mon fils, des Frangois vous voyez le plus juſte: 
Les cieux. le formeront de votre ſang. auguſte, 
Grands Dieux! ne faites vous que monirer aux 

Bumains 
Cette fleur paſſagere, ouvrage de vos mains ? 
Helas ! que neut point fait cette ame vertueuſe? 
La France ſous ſon regne-eut été trop beureuſe. 
Il eut entretenu Pabondance & la paix: 
Mon fils! Il eut compte ſes jours par ſes bienfaits, 
{I eut aime ſon Peuple.— 
O jours remplis d'alarme. 
O combien les Frangois. vont repandre des larmes, 
Quand ſous le meme tombe ils verront reunis 
Et Fepoux & la femme, & la mere & le fils] 


Wukx I was at Paris I took frequent morn- 
ing airings in my chaiſe towards Vincennes and 
St. Dennis: and in thoſe airings read over theſe 
lines of Voltaire ſo often as to imprint them tho- 
roughly on my memory. 


2 | LOUIS 
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LOUIS l Grand is ſaid to have been in ſeveral 
reſpects a ſecond Auguſtus. They were both exam- 
ples certainly of the vanity and weakneſs of the 
gteateſt human grandeur. Louis ſtrongly reſembled 
Auguſtus in his family misfortunes at that melan- 
choly time, when ſo many funeral cars were cloſe- 
ly following each other along the avenue leading 
to St. Dennis; bearing the beloved Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and many others of the royal family. 


PzxM1Tr me, ſaid Crito, to read to you from 
my papers of notes ſome elegant verſes of Albino 
vans relative to theſe misfortunes of Auguſtus, 
Far am I from recommending his poem in gene- 
ral to your peruſal: (the flattery of ſome parts of 
it is very impious) but only ſome extracts from 
it, They ſeem to have been compoſed by Albine- 


vanus on this very ſpot, where we are now con- 
verſing. 


Condidit Agrippam quo te Marcelle ſepulchro 
Et cepit generos jam locus iſte duos. 

Vix paſito Agrippd tumuli bene janua clauſa eſt 
Perficit officium funeris ecce ſoror. 

Ecce ter ante datis jactura noviſſima Druſus 
A magno lacrymas Cæſare quartus habet. 

Claudite jam, Parcæ, nimiim reſerata ſepulchra ! 
Claudite! plus juſto jam domus iſta patet. 


Bb CRITO's 
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CRITO's pupil now roſe from his ſeat, and 
took a ſhort turn by himſelf in the garden. 


Tus company followed him. How often, my 
dear friends, ſaid he to them, have we ſurveyed 
together the ſepulchres of our Englifp princes in 
Weſtminſter Abbey ? How often have we ſtood by 
the monument of Edward's royal conſort? How 
often have we walked over the duſt of that excel. 
lent queen Matilda; who lies near Edward the 
Confeſſor's tomb, tho? without any grave-ſtone to 
mark the place. Scarce leſs pleaſing is the melan. 
choly which now ſpreads itfelf over the mind, 
while we are recollecting the amiable characters 
of ſeveral perſons here interred? I mean thoſe 
eminently virtuous princes, whoſe names you juſt 
now mentioned, and who ſleep under the orange- 
trees and beds of flowers, among which we are 
now walking. Let us not ſurvey this garden 
with a careleſs eye, nor tread it inattentively, 
Perhaps under theſe dew-beſprinkled violets the 
good OZavia may be repoling. 


Gentle Lady, may thy grave, 
Peace and honour ever have. 


You remember, my dear friend, the deſcription 
of that beautiful myrtle which flouriſhed from 
the 
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the tomb of Ariſtonous ; perhaps in ſome of 
theſe myrtles Agrippa's aſhes may really vege- 
tate, 


prxHAs that ſweet half-opened roſe, to which 
you were juſt now ſmelling without cropping it, 
may have its root in the urn of Druſus or Ger- 


Wanicus . 


CRITO's pupil now took out of his pocket a 
ſmall volume of Engli/h poems, and read to the 
company the following lines, 


Perhaps unknowing of the bloom it gives 
In yon fair ſcyon of Apollo's tree 
The ſacred duſt of young Marcellus lives. 
Pluck not the leaf: *twere ſacrilege to wound 
Th' ideal memory of ſo ſweet a ſhade. 
In theſe ſad ſeats an early grave he found, 
And the firſt rites to gloomy Dis conveyed, 


B b 2 O lift 


* See the charming adventures of Ari/onous which are ge- 
terally printed at the end of thoſe of Telemachus. 

Une mirthe d une verdure & d'une odeur exquiſe naquit au milieu 
di tombeau, & tleva Ja tite touffue pour couvrir les deux urnes de 
ſt rameaux & de ſon ombre. Chacun &tcria gu Ariſtonous en re- 
wnpenſe de ſa vertu avoit iti change par les Dieux en un arbre fi 
lau. Sophronime prit ſoin de Parroſer Ini-mime, & de Þ honorer 
amm une divinitt, Cet arbre loin de vieillir /e renouvelle de dix 
a en dix ant: & les Dienx ont voulu faire voir par cette mer- 
wile gue la vertu. gui jette un /f doux parfum dans la mimoire des 
nne, ne meurt jamais. 
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O loft too ſoon ! Yet why lament a fate 
By thouſands envy'd, and by heav'n approv'4*; 


Sucn lamentations are indeed very improper: 
as I remember my father obſerved to my; mother 
ſome years ago, when they were recovering from 
their deep affliction on the death of my good 
younger brother. Man, (ſaid he as he was fitting 
with her near my brother's picture) ſhort-ſighted 
man ought to adore with reverence and thankful. 
neſs all the wiſe and gracious diſpoſals of Provi. 
dence. We ſee indeed frequently removed from 
this world in early youth thoſe perſons who ſeem 
likely to do great good and to enjoy great happi. 
neſs here. Vet let us not complain too much: ve 
are certain that good perſons are much happier in 
the other world than in this: and we may be 
confident, that Gop will never want inſtruments 
of his beneficence here. In ſaying theſe words 
my father kindly took me and my little ſiſter in 
his arms. 


CRITO now caſt a look of affectionate ten- 
derneſs on his pupil; and how much more plel- 
ing, ſaid he, are your ideas than thoſe on which! 
was ruminating ? 


I was imagining, that I ſaw Auguſtus bear the 


urn of Marcellus into this mauſoleum. 
Wrr 


* Unde ſcis an diutiùs illi vivere expedierit? An illi bac mitt 
conſultum? (SENECA ad Martiam.) 
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Wirn what earneſtneſs muſt Auguſtus then have 
ſecretly wiſhed, that he had lived and died like 
Marcellus? How deeply in the bitterneſs of con- 
ſcicnce, muſt he then have reflected on the great 
difference of his own youthful years, from thoſe 


of his happy nephew? 


Tur extreme wickedneſs of Auguſtus's youth, 
muſt always have been a moſt heavy burthen on 
his mind. It is true, that there were ſome alle- 
viations of this otherwiſe intolerable weight: it 
is true, that for the laſt forty years of his life, he 
was diligent in doing good. ; 


SrVERAI Political writers imagine the whole 
life of Aug uſtus to have been ruled by one mean 
principle, the ſcheme of obtaining and ſecuring to 
himſelf the ſovereign authority : that the crimes 
of his youth were perpetrated to obtain this power, 
and that the good works of his later years were 
performed merely to ſecure himſelf in it. But an 
eccleſiaſtic can ſcarce be of that opinion; he can- 
not think it poſſible, that any man, engaged in 
a long courſe of beneficence, (though perhaps he 
might enter on t at courſe not from the beſt mo- 
tives) ſhould be able to avoid being at length 
captivated by a ſincere love of virtue, and, con- 
verted to it from his heart. 


B bz Wirth 
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Wi rn pleaſure let us recollect ſome of the 
many inſtances of beneficence, with which th 
years of Auguſtus's manhood and old age werd 
adorned, 


Hex encouraged population; that firſt work of: 
good government. Neceſſe eſt enim, ut naſcanlur 
homines, priuſquam felices fiant. 


He was ambitious to ſupport the general pea 
of mankind. Janum quater clauſit. | 


He wiſely placed the glory of his government 
in works of beneficence. Through how many 
cities have we travelled, which were built by Au. 
guſtus? How often have we met with remains of 
his other public ſtructures? Let us recollect what 
were our ſentiments on this ſubject when at Treves 
or Augſburg ; when at Autun or Turin; and ſince 
our arrival in ah, while travelling along the ſea 
coaſt near Rimini and Peſaro, 


In theſe great works of national utility, Auguſus 
ſeems to have imitated the generoſity and public 
ſpirit of his noble friend and counſellor Agripba. 


I rEMEMBER, ſaid the young nobleman, 
ſome of the reflections with which you favoured 
us in viſiting Auguſtus's bridge at Narm, You 

there 


were 


of a 
mtu 


hace 
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there compared Auguſtus in thoſe works to a late 
emperor of China. 


Txar Chineſe emperor, replied Crito, was in 
ſeveral reſpects a very worthy.prince: he was a 
protector of the Chriſtians *, But let us at pre- 
ſent confine ourſelves to Auguſtus. 


Mucn of the felicity, which was enjoyed by 
mankind in this part of the world, during Au- 
guſus's reign, is doubtleſs to be attributed to his 
beneficent government. It conveyed many bleſ- 
ſings to the inhabitants of this city, ang of this 
country, and probably alſo to all the provinces 
and allies of the Roman empire. 


Lr me with particular pleaſure obſerve, that 
Auguſtus enacted &veral laws tending to the refor- 
mation of manners: that he very diligently and 
mercifully himſelf adminiſtered juſtice: that he 
was alſo very careful in preſerving public plenty; 
according to that boaſted maxim of Yenetian 
policy: Giuſtitia ſempre in palazzo, e pane in 


Piazza. 
B b4 Tu Ar 


* The emperor Cambi (who died in 1722) in his laſt teſta- 
ment congratulated himſelf on the vaſt ſums he had expended 
Curing his reign in making new canals, new dykes, new roads, 
and other public works, In looking over his accounts he had 
found to his great joy, that the whole ſums he had expended 
on his own palace, did not amount to the hundredth part of 
what he had laid out in works of utility to his ſubjects. 

Political Annals of Abbe St. Pierre. 1725. 
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Tha Auguſtus greatly promoted literature, is 
perhaps comparatively but a 7rifling confiderz. 
tion. Foras in private life it will be much more 
laudable for you, my dear pupil, to be daily em. 
ployed in giving bread to the poor families in 
your neighbourhood, than to be amuſing yourſelf 
in your library by the proſecution of any learned 
or elegant compoſition; ſo in the occupations of 
a prince, the ſupport of public plenty is ten 
thouſand times more uſeful and truly hanourable 
than the patronage of learning. 


Ox entering this garden about half an hour 
ago, ſaid the young nobleman, I ſtopt for ſome 
moments to look at the antique ſtatue of Plenty, 
which ſtands by the door, with her cornucopiz, 


My political friend, who was with me, thought 


that ſtatue very fortunately and properly placed 
at the entrance of Auguſtuss mauſolæum. 


I REMEMBER very well, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, turning to Crito's pupil, the 
Venetian proverb, which your good tutor mentions, 
I thought frequently of it during our voyage from 
Venice to Pola. 


How pleaſantly, replied Crito's pupil, did we 
paſs our time at Pola? We ſat down, I remember, 
between the four columns of the portico of that 
remple w hich is incribed, ROMA & Augufio 
| Coſari 


ſe 
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Ceſari Patri Patriz. You there employed an hour 
in peruſing (not without ſome tears of pleaſure) 
the account given by Suetonius of the many teſ- 
timonies of ardent affection which Auguſtus re- 
ceived from his grateful people. The inhabitants 
of Rene, the buſy multitudes which then ſwarmed 
in the cities of /taly, and over every part of its 
fruitful hills and plains, all united in the love of 
their ſovereign. The other ſubjects of the Roman 
empire, ſettled in the various continents of Europe, 
Afa and Afric, all joined their juſtly-merited 
thanks for his goodneſs in bene gerendd per terra- 
rum orbem republicd. | 


Tux navigators of the Mediterranean, replied 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, were not leſs 
ſenſible of the general happineſs. As the whole cir- 
cuit of its ſhores was then ſubject to Rome, and 
as the whole Roman empire was then united in 
peace under Auguſtus, commerce conſequently had 
in general no enemy to fear. The fleets ſtationed 
by Auguſtus at Frejus, Miſeno, and Ravenna, were 
always ready to ſuppreſs any unforeſeen troubles. 


Tus greateſt branch of the Roman commerce 
was that with Egypt*. Auguſtus ſeems to have 
given peculiar attention to its cultivation and 
improvement. I think Suetonius ſays, that Auguſtus 

in 


* See the late edition of Harris's voyages, book i. chap. 2. 
ſections 8, 9, 10. CD: 
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in the laſt year of his reign viſited the ſea-coaſt at 
Baie and Puteoli. He went thither perhaps with 
ſome ſmall expectation, that the waters might be 
of ſervice to a conſtitution naturally weak, and 
then particularly enfeebled by a diſtemper, which 
(together with the weight of years) was ſinking 
him to his grave. During his reſidence there, he 
mult have found great amuſement in viewing the 
_ Lecrine port, and the haven near Miſeno, the 
works of his departed friend Agrippa; works, in 
which indeed they wer2 both engaged during very 
troubleſome times. But while Auguſtus was thus 
amuſing himſelf, a large ſhip from Alexandria 
came into the harbour with full ſails “. 


Tux crew, hearing that their emperor was then 
in that port, gladly ſeized this opportunity of 
expreſſing their loyalty and gratitude to hin, 
under whoſe mild and wiſe government peace 
and commerce had long flouriſhed, Per illum / 
vivere: per illum navigare ; libertats atque fortumi 


per illum frui. 


Wirn what pleaſure muſt Auguſtus have liſtened 
to thoſe acclamations? With what ſparkling eyes 


muſt he have ſeen the mariners hanging garlands 
ol 


In relation to the appearance of the Alexanirian ſhips, 
when entering the harbour of Baie, ſee Seneca's Epiſt. 77- 

Gratus illarum ({navium Alexanarinarum ) Camparit aſeaui 
et; omnis in pilis Puteolorum turoa conſiſtit, &c. 


be 
th 


of flowers on the prow, on the poop, on all the 
maſts, and yard-arms of their veſſel ; while the 
ſmooth haven of Baie echoed to the ſound of 
their harps and flutes? From the deck a cloud of 
incenſe aroſe to heaven, offered for the preſerva- 
tion of their ſovereign's life, and for the long cane 
tinuance of his benign reign, 


PazDon me for troubling you with the repe- 
tition of this ſtory, Indeed, whenever I recol- 
ect it, I am ſenſible of freſh pleaſure. As an 
Engliſhman, T find myſelf always peculiarly in- 
tereſted in the ſentiments of the ſea-faring part 
of mankind, 


Tas firſt time I read this ſtory was about two 
years ago, when I was at Margate in the iſle of 
Thanet, attending my father who was adviſed by 
his phyſicians to bathe there. | 


I EMEMBER I then heartily wiſhed that his 
majeſty (our late good old King George II.) had 
been at that time defired by his phyſicians to viſit 
the ſame place, | | 


Ir ſuch had been the caſe, his majeſty would 
perhaps have made uſe of that opportunity to viſit 
the grand newly-erected pier at the neighbouring 
ſhore of Ramſgate. He certainly would have taken 
frequent airings on the cliffs between Margate 

136 and 
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and the North Hereland, and ſurveyed from thence 
the wide- extended mouth of his Thames. Perhaps 
ſome large flect of Eng!» merchantmen might 
have then arrived from Ma or America. Hearing 
that their good old king was on that coaſt, they 
would have ſpread all their colours to the wind; 
ſounded their trumpets, and fired their guns. The 


crews would have ſaluted their ſovereign with re. 


peated cheers. Chearful indeed would have been 
that ſound : the applauſes of a grateful people 
would have been far more cordial to his royal 


| breaſt, than any medicinal preſcription. 


But let me not any longer interrupt you, con- 
tinued he, turning to Crito: you were ſpeaking 
of the goodneſs of Auguſtus. I ſhould be ſorry 
if I have hindred my friends from liſtening to 
any of your obſervations on ſo pleaſing a topic. 


Tux topic is indeed very pleaſing, replied Crito, 
making ſome pauſe; yet I muſt add, that on fully 
conſidering the whole hiſtory of uzuſtus, there 
neceſſarily riſes a reflection; which is far from 
being equally agreeable, though it ſeems highly 
important and inſtructive. 


Tn ar part of Auguſtus's life, which is generally 
conſidered as its good part, comprehends (as was 


juſt now obſerved) about forty years: a ſpace of 
ET time 
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time equal to the whole rational and active life 
of the generality of mankind. 


Tux power of Auguſtus in doing good far ex- 
ceeded that of the greateſt ſovereigns in modern 


Europe, 


By a courſe of wiſe beneficence ſo long and % 
powerfully exerted, it 1s natural to imagine, that 
Auguſtus muſt have acquired a very ſpendid name, 
a very true kind of glory“. 


Ver ſurely Auguſtus ought never to have en- 
tertained any hopes, that the horrid crimes of his 
youth (however atoned for in the ſight of heaven) 
could even by theſe means be totally effaced from 
the memory of men. Succeeding generations have 
and will always look on the hiſtory of his life 
with hatred and deteſtation, though mixed with 
admiration, though mixed with pity. 


Tuis is a melancholy reflection. The ſame, 
alas! is the caſe in private ſtations. The crimes 
of youth ſometimes continue an indelible ſtain 
throughout life: the beſt conduct in manhood and 
old age will not be ſufficient totally to regain the 
favour of mankind. Yet let not ſuch perſons be 
too much diſpirited. Let them lay aſide indeed all 

thoughts 


In relation to Augu/tus's clemency, ſee Seneca, Lip/ius's 


Edition, p. 194, 196, 
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thoughts of reputation and honour ; but let them 
fervently pray, pray without ceafing, that their 
penitence may at length be favourably accepted 
by the moſt gracious, the moſt. merciful of all 
Beings. | 


CRITO now turned his eyes ſwimming in tears 
to his young companions. Happy, ſaid he, happy 
are you, my dear friends, who have it in your 
power to begin your lives in the beſt, in the moſt 
complete virtue: and thus to lay the moſt ſolid, 
the moſt broad foundation for the comfort, hap- 
pineſs, and ſplendor, without one flaw of whatever 
may be the remainder of your days; whether by 
the mercy of heaven, you may be removed ſoon 
to a better ftate; or whether you may have it in 
your power by a longer life here to add daily to 
the happineſs of others, and to your own virtues, 


On the whole, what ſhould be your higheſt 
wiſh? Firſt, that your youth may continue to be 
as virtuous as the youth of Marcellus ; and then, 
that you may either add to it the goodneſs of the 
middle and latter years of Auguſtus, or elſe die 
ſoon. May you die early rather than do any thing 
to ſtain your glory and your virtue! 


Death, that does in and ſorrow thus prevent, 
4s the next bleſſing to @ life well ſpent, 


ng 
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Mn dura, un dnr', Q Ota ayvov ge, 
Idoiui rau Nutpay a ex Beo rr 
Bam Parr” rorpiv, n Tei wen 
Kd £aaurw rupPopas aÞrymany. 


Tax company now walked out of the mauſo- 
læum; and ſtepping into the coach, told the 
coachman to drive to Marcellus's theatre. 


Tut preſent ſtate of the theatre of Marcellus is 
{ very well known to all perſons who have read 
any travels to Rome, or looked over any collection 
of prints repreſenting its antiquities, that it is 
needleſs to inſert here any n of that 
grand ſtructure. 


SUFFICE it to obſerve only, that the young 
nobleman and the reſt of the company in view- 


ing it, frequently admired the beauty of its archi- 


tecture, but much more frequently thought of the 
merit of that virtuous prince, in whoſe honour it 
vas erected, 
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CRITO now taking out his watch; and find. 


ing it as yet to be but early in the day, propoſed, 


that they ſhould take this opportunity of viſiting 
the arch of Druſus: it is ſituate in a very remote 
part of Rome; but we are, ſaid he, in this place, 
half way on our road thither. 


Tu company readily agreed to the propoſal: 
they proceeded on their morning airing towards 


-that arch, paſſing under the weſtern ſide of mount 


Palatine, 


Tuev looked up with admiration to the pom- 
pous ruins of the imperial palace. 


Or how much ſorrow, ſaid Crito, was this Pa- 
latine hill in Auguſtus's time the ſeat? How was 
the higheſt degree of human grandeur then em- 
bittered by the moſt heart-felt diſappointment 

and grief? Under the repetition of how many do- 
meſtic misfortunes did Auguſtus there groan? You 
remember the flattering lines of Albinovanus. 


Cæſaris adde domum : que certe funeris exper! 
Debuit humanis altior eſſe malis. 
Ile vigil, ſumma ſacer ille locatis in arce 
. Hes hominum ex tuto cernere dignus erat. 
Nec fleri ipſe ſuis, nec quenquam flere ſuorum 
Nec que nos patimur vulgus & ipſe pati. 
Was 


Om- 


Was 
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Was this the caſe? Ah! no. Even his moſt 
ſevere enemies might have pitied him, while 


crying out, 
AY oÞehov a you@? * eva sy aynpOy 7 amoneo3a. 


BESIDESs all other ſorrow, he ſaw his ſiſter, 
the excellent Odlavia, die of long grief for the loſs 
of her beloved Marcellus: he ſaw his wife Livia 
burying her only good ſon Druſus ; Druſus, who 
next to Marcellus, is generally deſcribed to be one 
of the moſt amiable youths of his time, and the 
moſt deſervedly regretted by his family and coun- 
try: Tiberius in the mean time ſurviving Druſus, 
for the puniſhment of his country, in the ſame man- 
ner as Julia, for that of her family, ſurvived both 
Marcellus and Agrippa, 


Ar ſome diſtance from mount Palatine, be- 
tween the Cælian and Aventine hills, ſtands the 
arch of Druſus. Its top is overgrown with moſs 
and ſhrubs, but its ſides are ſtill adorned with 


two rich marble columns,, 
Taz young nobleman, in viewing this monument 
of the memory of Druſus *, recollected what he had 
_- heard 


* Primum fuiſſe Druſum, eui mortuo arcus dicatus fit obervat 


Noriſius, Cenotaph, Piſan. p. 412. ſq. See Reimar's edit. of 
Dion, Caſſ, p. 772. 


This arch is repreſented on ſome of the medals of Druſus. 
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heard and ſeen relative to the ſame Roman ptince 
in his paſſage through Lorrain and France, parti. 
cularly at Metz and Lyons. At Metz, ſaid he, 
think there are ſeveral beautiful remains of anti. 
quity, which are aſcribed to him : but it was at 
Lyons, that Druſus by his moſt engaging behaviour 


_ eſtabliſhed peace and tranquillity through all the 


extenſive regions of the Gauls : it was at Dam, 
then the capital and metropolis of that country, 
that he erected the famous monument of the 
concord of ſixty Gallic ſtates, and of his own 
dutiful reſpect to his father Auguſtus; I mean 
the altar and temple *, which was built near the 
conflux of the Saone and Rhone. 


CRITO's pupil, who had taken the route of 
Holland and the Low Countries, recollected the 
noble monument which is here remaining of his 


wiſdom, and greatneſs of mind; the canalf, which 
this 


* Of that ſtructure there are to this day remaining two 
ſtately columns of Egyptian granite. They may be ſeen in 
the church of D*Enay, which ftands near the point of the con- 
flux, and probably on the very ſpot on which the ancient altar 
of Auguſtus was placed, Theſe two granite columns ſeem to 
be of the ſame ſort and fize with thoſe in Agrippa's portico at 
the Pantheon ; but they are now ſawn in ſunder, and divided 
in four pillars which ſupport the ſmall dome of that church. 
As for their original form, poſition, and uſe, ſeveral medals 
may be conſulted, | 


+ This canal extended from 7/eloort to Deeforg: (which 
town was antiently called Dru/us's- Burgh) it joined the Rin 
to the el, as well as to many of the Batavia lakes, 1 
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this adoptive ſon of Auguſtus, with a truly impe- 
rial deſign, and in the ſpirit of the ancient wiſ- 
dom of Egypt, cut in Holland, that beautiful Eu- 


pear Della. 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen, who had 
raſſed ſome time in Germany, particularly in the 
provinces on the Rhine, with pleaſure added, that 
dove fifty German towns, which now cover the 
banks of that great river, all owe their foundation 
tothe wiſdom of Druſus. They derive their origin, 
faid he, from the ſeveral ſtations which Druſus 
prudently choſe for his encampments in thoſe 
then wild and uncultivated regions. Such was the 
origin of Straſburg ; ſuch of Mentz. I remember 
ſeeing at Mentz the ruins of an ancient trophy or 
cenotaph * erected to the honour of Druſus. It 
ſands on the higheſt ſpot of ground in the citadel, 
exactly fronting the conflux of the Rhine and Main. 
With great ſatisfaction I viewed from thence the 
proſpect of that beautiful country, which is now 
the garden of Germany, watered by thoſe two noble 
nvers : a proſpect, I ſuppoſe, in ſome meaſure 

Cee analogous 


through them to the northern German ocean. It is not impro- 
bable that Peter the Great, while in Holland, might attentively 
daüder this great work, and from thence take the hint of 
ſereral ſimilar and ſtill more noble deſigns for the uniting the 
vers, lakes, and ſeas, in his own vaſt dominions. 


Haß (dguoO-) rim x m0 are r Paw, 
Dio Caſſius, lib. 55. p. 772. 
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analogous to that which you, my noble friend, 
have ſeen from the hills near Lyons. 


How happy is it, dear fir, (continued he, tum. 
ing to Crito) when the works of war are thy 
mixed and tempered with the works of peace: 
when, by the benevolence of Providence, fo much 
good is produced even in the midſt and from the 
greateſt evils? May ſuch be the conſolatory con. 
ſequences of our preſent North American wars! 
May the Britiſh generals in the New World be. 
come there the founders of as many cities, a 
Alexander, or his imitator Seleucus“; as Aupiſtu, 
or this his noble imitator Druſus, have been in 
the Old! 


Bur why am I thus talking? I am ſure, der 
fir, that you have ſome paper on the character of 
Druſus, with which you intend to favour usin 
this place. a 


IAV indeed a very ſhort paper of notes o 
that ſubject, replied Crito, and I have brought 
you to this place on that account. But though 
this triumphal arch of Druſus be a proper objet 
for awakening our curioſity in relation to his hi- 
tory; yet the place is by no means convenient 
for a ſtudious lecture: you ſee it ſtands on 


great public road. 
; f 


© Seleucus built no leſs than forty cities in Aa. 
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Ir you pleaſe, we will return to your lodgings. 
We will return thither by the way of the temple 
of Minerva Medica : we ſhall have time enough 
delore dinner for making that tour. | 


> 


Tut company now turned down from the great 
road into the ſolitary rural lanes of the Cælian 
kill, They paſſed by the ruins of that great 
queduct which was built by a ſon of Druſus. 
They croſſed over to the Eſquiline hill, and ſtop- 
ped at the door of a vineyard. | 


Taz name of this vineyard is Galluzzo, being 
moſt probably a corruption and confuſion of the 
names of Caius and Lucius, the ſons of Agrippa, 
and grandſons of Auguſtus; to whoſe memory Au- 
guſtus here erected a baſilica and a temple, 


\ 
Tas temple, like ſeveral other buildings of 
the Auguſtan age, (ſuch as the Pantheon, the Mau- 
ſeleum, and the Hemicyclium of the Palatine Apollo) 
k in the form of a rotunda . Its moſs-grown 
Cc 3 walls 


It is a decagon: Its circuit on the outſide is two hundred 
add twenty-five feet. In the walls between each angle are 
broad and deep niches for ſtatues, Here was found that 
ſatue which at preſent makes a. principal ornament of the 


= gallery, the ſtatue of Minerva with a ſerpent at 
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walls and lofty roof are ſtill remaining, though pe 
much ſhattered in many places. tin 
Tux company entered this vineyard. In paſſing 
through one of its walks, they looked down into an 
the ſepulchral vaults of the Arrunijan family; th 
they then procceded to the temple. In the center Fl 
of the temple they found a large fountain, by the 
fide of which they ſat down. 
| | or 
CRITO fat in a penſive poſture, reflecting on ti 
the common lot of mortality, and on the vanity te 
of all human grandeur. If I remember right, L 
ſaid he, Auguſtus within the ſhort ſpace of eighteen of 
months was deprived of Caius and Lucius; thoſe 
two young princes whom (after the death of Mar. 
cellus) he looked upon as the ſupports of his fi- 4 
mily, and whom he had brought up to ſucceed him pr 
in the imperial power. —Sorrow upon Sorrow.— (1 
Perhaps Auguſtus might build this temple as a kind ha 
of lenient medicine for his grief. For here M- th 
nerva was honoured as another Hygeza, gracioully ju 
preſiding over the health of that part of the hu- tet 
man nature, which, though not indeed ſubjed to WW 
mortality, yet is from the earlieſt childhood con- pri 
tinually liable to various pains, and dreadful diſ- 
tempers. Frequently is the goddeſs of Wiſdom on . 
this account entitled Minerva Medica, and repre- WW #% 
ſented with the attributes of A/culapius *, the ſet- Nh 
pent , 
and 


* See the plate of the temple and figure of Minerva Muli 
in Mountfaucon's Journey to 1taly, c. 8, 


ok IV. 
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pent and wand, bleſſing mankind with the medi- 
aud mentis, as he did with that of the body. 


CRITO now opened a pocket volume of Tully, 
and read to his -friends the introduction to the 
third book of the Tuſculan queſtions : De egritu- 
ine leniendd * 


Taz converſation afterwards returned to its 
original ſubject. The young nobleman took no- 
tice of the pictureſque appearance of this ruined 
temple, and then ſpoke of the ſtatues of Caiusand 
Lucius, which repreſent them with the attributes 
of Caſtor and Pollux f. 


T x eldeſt of the young gentlemen commended 
/fuguſtus's care in the education of the young 
princes of his family. For though Caius and Lu- 
cus died very young, yet I ſuppoſe, ſaid he, they 
had received much inſtruction from Auguſtus : and 
though Auguſtus was very unhappy in Tiberius and 
Julia, yet how glorious were the fruits of his pa- 
ternal care in Marcellus, Druſus, and Germanicus ? 
What imperial palace ever indeed in one reign 
produced three ſuch young princes ? 


Cca4 Mayv 


n Duidnam eſe, Brute, cauſæ putem, cur cum conſiemus ex ani- 
no E corpore, corporis curandi tuendique cauſd queſita fit ars, eju/ 


fue utilitas deorum immortalium inventioni conſecrata : an:mi au- 
im medicina nec tam defiderata, c. 


f Thoſe ſtatues were found near the theatie of Mgr-cellus, 
and are now placed on the aſcent to the Capitol. 
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Max a ſimilar education for ever bleſs all the 
royal youth of Europe ! But why do I form ſo in. 
per felt a wiſh on ſo great an occaſion? May they 
be bleſſed with a far better education; even with 
thoſe inſtructions which the goddeſs of this temple 
is ſaid, under the ſhape of Mentor, to have he- 
ſelf beſtowed on the youthful heir of a Grecia 
kingdom; and which Fenelon copied for the be. 
nefit of all the princes and people of Europe, tho 
his pupil, the moſt amiable Duke of Burgung, 
died as young as Druſus or Germanicus, 


I am ſure, dear fir, (in ſaying this he tumed 
to Crito) you often thought on that noble work 
with great pleaſure, during your laſt journey thro! I 
France, eſpecially while you were viſiting the ar. 
chi-epiſcopal church of Cambray, or were ſeated 
-by ſome of the ſhady fountains in the gardens of 
Marli. ke ; 


CRITO liſtened with manifeſt ſatisfaQtion to 
theſe ſentiments expreſſed by his young friend: 
he then turned round to his pupil, and deſired to 
borrow for ſome moments his pocket Horace; he 
opened it at the fourth book, and read the follow. 
ing lines, 


Fortes creantur fortibus & bonis— 
Defirina ſed vim promovet inſitam; 


Refliqu 
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Refique mores pectora roborant: 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant bene nata culpæ. 


Ar TER Marcellus's death (continued Crito) Dru- 
ſus and Tiberius, the two princely brothers. of 
whom Horace here ſpeaks, were educated together 
in the palace and under the care of Auguſtus. Ger- 
manicus, the ſon of Druſus, had afterwards (as you 
obſerve) the ſame happineſs. 


DT1r1NG the life of Auguſtus, theſe three princes 
(though the character of Tiberius ſeems always to 
have been the loweſt of the three) were in general 
regarded by the public with very great eſteem, 
The Romans, {till more than their enemies, 


Senfere, quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 
Poſſit ; quid Auguſti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 


Bur let us at preſent confine our thoughts to 
Druſus. | | 


HE ſeems to have been bleſſed with a very ex- 
cellent natural diſpoſition, as well as with a good 
education, 


Adoleſcens 
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Adoleſcens erat tot tantarumque virtutum, quanta; 
natura mortalis recipit, aut induſtria perficit, Cu 
ingenium utrum bellicis magis operibus, an civilibus 
fuffecerit artibus in incerto eft : morum certè dulceds & 


adverſus amicos omnes aqua & par ſui eſtimatio in. 


milabilis fuiſſe dicitur. 


In this panegyric of Velleius Paterculus we muſt 
certainly make ſome conſiderable allowances for 
the exaggerations of court-flattery : but I appre. 
hend it in the main to be founded in truth. The 
teſtimonies of other antient writers ſeem to con- 
firm it. It is, I ſuppoſe, from thoſe writers, that 
the authors of the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory have 
extracted a very ſplendid character of this hero. 


DRUSUS was a man of an unblemiſhed character, 
of a probity which was proof againſt all temptations, 
of great honour, open-hearted, and an enemy to all 
manner of deceit or diſſimulation. He was no way 
inferior either in courage or conduct to the moſt expt- 
rienced commanders of his age; and had nothing in 
view in all his expeditions but the glory of the Roman 
name, and the public welfare. By which laſt ex- 
preſſions the authors probably mean the welfare of 
the Roman ſlate, 


Tur character of Druſus, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, ſeems to reſemble that of the 


great prince of Males, the ſon of the great Edward 
the 
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me Third. Don't you recollect his monument at 
Canterbury, and his military trophies at Windſor ? 


Hz certainly reſembled Druſus, replied Crito, 
in ſeveral exalted virtues : but particularly in that 
moſt amiable of them all, filial reſpect and love, 
To virtues of this kind I ſhould wiſh you always 
to continue to give your principal attention, 


IT is true, that in military affairs Druſus was 
(after the deceaſe of Agrippa) the greateſt cha- 
rater of his times. His campaigns in Germany 
gave full proof both of his conduct and courage. 
You muſt have ſeen, I am ſure, many coins of 
Auguſtus, which (in honour of Druſus's victories) 
are adorned with military trophies, and with the 
inſcription De Germans. 


Bur in what manner ſhall we ſpeak of thoſe 
victories ? 


DRUSUS's army, in his laſt campaigns, paſſed 
the Khine and Weſer, and ravaged the whole country 
38 far as to the banks of the Ehe. O miſerable 
Germany ! how often are thy provinces expoſed to 
the ravages of war ? Thy plains from the banks of 
the Rhine to the Elbe, are even now ſmoaking with 
blood, With what horror, my dear pupil, did 
ve laſt ſpring paſs over ſeveral fields of carnage in 
We|phalia, Heſſe, and the dominions of Brunſwick. 

| But 
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But Druſus, being commander of the Roman army 
in that bloody expedition, incurred the deepeſt 
maledictions of the German nations: on his head 
their heavy curſes fell. Permit me to read to you 
ſome few lines, which I have extracted from 
Barre's Hiſtory of Germany. Tandis qu'd Rome 


Druſus #toit regretie comme un prince d'un merite 
diſtingue, brave, vertueux, plein de bonte, digne de 


remplacer Auguſte : en Germanie les Cattes, les Sueves, 
les Cberuſques ſe rejouiſſoient de ſa mort. Is 


 avoient eprouve de la part de ce prince (or rather 


from the Roman army under his command) des 
cruautes inouies, ce qui rendit ſa memoire fi deteſtable 
parmi eux, que lorſqu'ils vouloient du mal d quelqu'un, 
ils ſoubaitoient qu'il tombat entre les mains d'un autre, 
Druſus *. 


I REMEMBER that, when we afterwards came 
from the northern parts of Germany into the Pala- 
tinate, I paſſed ſome days at Manheim in reading 
the diſmal hiſtory of the deſtruction of that coun- 
try by the order of Lewis the Fourteenth, and by 
the army under the command of (I grieve on this 
occaſion to mention his name) Marſhall Turenne. 
I then thought, that ſome parallel might be drawn 
between the German expedition of Druſus, and this 
ſad part of the military hiſtory of Turenne. Both 

| muſt 


* Hiſtoire d'Allemagne, vol. i. p. 146. quarto edition. 
Pere Barre refers on this head to Cru/ius, Ann, Suev. lib, il. 
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muſt have been hated in Germany, for executing 
the orders of their ſovereigns * : while both were 
juſtly beloved at home for their own virtues. 


CRITO now pauſed for ſome moments. He 
then reſumed his diſcourſe, beginning it with 
thoſe well-known verſes of Addiſon, 


Should he go further, numbers will be wanting 
To form new battles, and ſupport his crimes. 
Ye Gods ! what havock does ambition make 
Among your works ! 


Iwisz that I was now endued with the thoughts 
and language of an Addiſon or of a Fenelon, duly 
to lament the diſmal effects and conſequences of 
the pride of Monarchs, diſmal to the world in 
general, diſmal often to themſelves. 


LEWIS lived long enough to ſee the Palatinate 
revenged at Blenheim: Auguſtus lived to ſee and 
feel the heavy puniſhment which the Neme/fis of 
Germany poured down on Varus's legions. Per- 


mit me to read to you a ſhort extract from Dion 
Caſſius, 


Tore 


A military profeſſion is very dangerous to perſons defirous of 
leading a life of goodneſs. Such was the famous reflection of 
Marſhall Turesne, made by him on his death - bed; probably 
while recollecting the dreadful ruin of the Palatinate, 
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Suck indeed was at laſt the caſe. 


Lux us reflect, my dear and noble friend, for 

ſome few moments on the ſtately magnificence 
in which Rome appeared toward the cloſe of Au. 
guſtus's reign; when the buildings (which we 
have this day viſited) his imperial mauſoleum, 
the theatre of Marcellus, the triumphal arch of 
Druſus, and this temple, were in their full ſplen- 
dor : then let us aſk ourſelves, what was the 
mighty power which was able to deſtroy this 
proud city ?—The warlike deſcendants of thoſe 
German nations, whoſe lands were invaded and 
ravaged by Druſus's army. 


PLEASE to recollect, my dear pupil, the viſion 
which appeared to Aneas : the viſion of thoſe 
future Roman generals, who were to puniſh Greet 
for its antient cruelties to Troy : 


Ille 
Victor aget currum cafis inſignis Achivis ; 
Eruet ille Argos, Agamemnoniaſque Mycenas 


Ultus avos Troje. 
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In the ſame manner you may imagine that German 


propheteſs, who on the banks of the Elbe drove 


back the Roman army by her execrations. You 
may imagine her, I ſay, on one hand denouncing 
ſpeedy death to Druſus, and loading with curſes 
the whole family of the Cæſars; (in the ſame ſtile 
perhaps as the Britiſb Druid curſed * the Plantage- 
xt family) on the other hand turning to the ſe- 
veral nations of Germany, and prophecying their 
future victories. - The deſcendants of this chief of 
the Bructeri ſhall ſubdue Mentz and Lyons, and ex- 
pel the Romans from all the provinces of Gaul. 
The poſterity of chat chief of the Quadi ſhall take 
ample revenge on Rome herſelf, ſhall fire Mount 
Palatine, deface Druſus's triumphal arch, over- 
throw the mauſolæum of Auguſtus, and trample 
on his aſhes. 


Ir ſeems very obſervable, ſaid the young noble. 
man, that in digging among the ruins of this 
temple ſeveral of its ſtatues and ornaments have 
been found broken and battered ; among them lay 
ſome old German hatchets , probably the inſtru- 
ments of their demolition, 


Bur enough of Germany, ſaid Crito : I ſhould 
not perhaps have proceeded ſo far in this kind of 
digreſ- 


* See Mr, Gray's Ode: Ruin ſeize thee, Cc. 
} See Abbe Richard's Voyage d'Italie. 
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digreſſion, if I had not conſidered you, my dear 
fellow-travellers, as in ſome meaſure peculiarly 
concerned in the hiſtory of antient Germany, Your 
illuſtrious families are all deſcended in ſome mea. 
ſure from a German origin: your Saxon anceſtors 
came into England from thoſe provinces which are 
waſhed by the Veſer and the Elbe. 


Bur let us turn our thoughts again to Druſuc: 
and conſider him, not in his works of war, but in 
a far more amiable light; in his domeſtic and vic 
character. 


Occidit exemplum juvenis venerabile morum. 
Maximus ille armis : maximus ille togd, 


LI EkE his dear Antonia, (the worthy daughter 
of the virtuous and beautiful Of#avia) Drujus 
united to a graceful body a ſtill more lovely mind, 
Druſus is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed of all the qua- 
lities which are fitted to produce either eſteem or 
affection. He was generous ; he was popular; 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, Druſus had drank deeply of the 
doctrines of civil liberty. In caſe he had ſurvived 
and ſucceeded Auguſtus, it was generally expected, 


that he would have reſtored the Roman republic“: 
crede- 


See Tacit. Ann. lib. i. c. 33. 
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redebatur, i rerum potitus foret, libertatem red. 
dturus. 


Ir was ſo reported, ſaid Crito, but I know not 
with what truth : much leſs can I pretend to judge 
whether or no ſuch a deſign would have been really 
expedient. I ſhould rather imagine, that Druſus's 
good ſenſe and good intentions would in that caſe 
have directed him to another work; to a plan and 
tem of policy leſs ſplendid perhaps, but in reali- 
far more beneficial to the public. 


Bur however this may be, it is certain, that 
Dryſus was generally beloved at Rome. Magna 
gun erat apud populum Romanum memoria. His 
memory was greatly reſpected by all parties ; if I 
may uſe the expreſſion, both by the country and 
court- party. | 


For let us not liſten to the vulgar calumnies 
wanſt Auguſtus *, Wicked as courts ſometimes 
rally are, yet I believe they are never near ſo bad, 
«they are reported to be: and I am confident, that 
jou, dear fir, from your natural generoſity of 
heart, and from your ſtrong ſenſe of political duty, 
vill often turn your ears with horror and deteſta- 

Vor. II. D d tion 


* Diſplicere regnantibus ci vilia filiorum ingenia, neque ob aliud 
Mercepros, quam quia populum Romanum æguo jure complecti red- 
lia litertate agitaverint, Hos vulgi ſermones, Q c, 

Tacit. Ann. lib. ii. C. 82. 
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tion from many villainous lies ſuggeſted againſt 
government with equal falſhood and malice. 


AUGUSTUS ſeems not only to have been to. 
tally innocent of this villainous accuſation, but to 
have been in reality deeply afflicted at the death of 
Druſus. 


I cannoT but think Auguſtus's grief and af. 
fection towards this his amiable adopted ſon to 


have been fincere, while he was compoſing the | 


hiſtory of his life. 
alſo over his corple. 


He 1 poke the funeral oration 


'Is that oration Auguſtus declared with tears, 
that all he wiſhed for the glory of his then ſur- 
viving children was this that they might live to 
reſemble Druſus. 


H x added (in the ſtile of a Roman orator) that 


all he deſired for himſelf, was that he might die 


like this hero; in the ſervice of his country; in 


the midſt of his triumphs. 
Tux emperor afterwards took the urn, bore it 


into his mauſoleum, placed it there, probably 
near that of Marcellus. 


* * * 
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Tu ſolemn entry of Druſuss corpſe into 
gone“; the deep and mournful filence, with 
which his urn was depoſited in the tomb; theſe, 


ny dear friends, are ſubjects of meditation, far 


more edifying,. far more pleaſing, than the de- 
ſcription of any ovation or triumph, 


ver, pleaſing as the ſubject is, let me refrain 
myſelf from enlarging on it.— There is however 
one circumſtance relative to it, on which I ſhould 
be glad if you would for ſome moments indulge 
our imaginations. | 


Tux hiſtorian, Livy, was at the time of Dru- 
abs burial about fifty years of age. It is highly 
probable, that he was then reſident at Rome; and 
preſent at that funeral ſolemnity. Let me deſire 
you to conſider what were moſt probably his 
thoughts on that occaſion, 


Is it not likely, that he meditated on it with 
much application of mind? If we examine the 
epitome or contents of his hiſtory, we ſhall find 
that Druſus's actions were the principal arguments 
of the five laſt books; and that the concluſion of 
his whole work was Druſus's death, 

D d 2 ä Corpus 


Accedebat ad hanc mortem Drufi ingens ci vium provinciay 
rmque & totins Italiæ defiderium : per quam effu/ts in officium lu- 
gubre nunicipiis coloni iſque uſque in urbem dudtum erat fungs trio 
abe limillimum, Seneca, Conſol, ad Martiam, 
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Corpus Romam pervetium, & in C. Fulii * tumul, 
conditum. Laudatus eſt a Ceſare Auguſto vitrico; & 
ſupremis ejus plures honores additi. 


Tux great and noble work of LZivy's Rana 
hiſtory thus cloſing with the funeral of Dru, it 
is not to be doubted, but that the writer exerted 
the full ftrength of his genius on this mournful 
occaſion; particularly by delineating the character 


of Druſus in a ſtile worthy of the hero's merit, 
worthy of his own pen. 


If the concluſion of 
Livy's labours had been remaining, it would have 
been probably with much pleaſure that J ſhould 
have preſented to you an extract from it this 
morning, while you were ſtanding under the ſhade 
of Druſus's arch, 


LEr us renew our repeated wiſhes, that the 
hiſtory of Livy had been found at Conſftaniingie 
entire! 


PAR DO me for this reverie, ſaid the young 
nobleman ; but I cannot help imagining, that if 
the learned world is ever to rejoice in ſuch a di- 
covery, the diſcovery will moſt likely be made in 
{aly; probably within the precincts of Rome. Pet- 
haps on ſome fortunate day, a cheſt may be found 


deeply 


* Auguſti eſt intelligendum. Nam inquit Dio, is To Tv Ah 
Vide Livii, editionem Oxonienſem, 


teren xarers gn. Sig. 
vol. vi. p. 175. 
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geeply buried in the ruins of this city, a cheſt con- 
aining the works of Livy, in great meaſure per- 
fe; together with ſome other ancient authors. 
This conjecture will not ſeem totally abſurd to thoſe 
perſons who have been eye- witneſſes of the ſur- 
priſing depth of foil to which the ruins of this 
ancient city extend. They extend in ſeveral places 


down to twenty feet; in the Cælian hill to near 


ſerenty. Among theſe ruins (particularly among 
thoſe on Mount Palatine) ſeveral arched vaults have 
been frequently at different” periods of.time acci- 
dentally diſcovered. Many curious paintings, 
many chef-J*ceuvres of antique ſculpture have 
been found in thoſe ſubterranean receſſes. Is it 
rot poſible, that ſome of them may contain a far 


more precious treaſure ? 


cours wiſh, faid Crito's pupil, that the god- 
dels of this temple would, with her ſnaky- 
iraataed wand kindly point out to us the ſpot, 
were we might dig for that treafure. 


l xz2xEMBER, replied the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen with a ſmile, that when we viſited the 
mines in Germany, we heard much of the crooked 
haſelſtick., Might it not be wiſhed, that there 
was ſome ſuch divining rod for the diſcovery of 
de gold mines of literature? But perhaps the wand 
of Minerva Medica might be full as ſure a guide. 
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Tax converſation now wandered on various 
topics; when the young nobleman taking out his 
watch, was ſurprized to find it ſo late. We muſt 
make haſte home, ſaid he, or we ſhall loſe our 
dinner. Beſides our ſervants and horſes have 
been a lohg while ſtanding expoſed to the ſcorch. 
ing ſun. Let us have pity on them, and return 
to our lodgings. We zſhall have made this 
morning almoſt the whole tour of Rome. 


Ix the way home Crit2 mentioned a ſcheme, 
which he had heard propoſed among ſome tr- 
vellers, and which (he thought) might poſſibly 
be productive of ſome important diſcoveries, 
Crito wiſhed this ſcheme could ſome time or 
other be brought to effect, as it ſeemed conducive 
to the advancement of charity and policy, as vel 
as of literature and vertà“*. 


Tur 


The ſtreets of Rome ſwarm with poor, who are fed indeti 
at the gates of the convents; but are in great meaſure deſtitute 
both of lodging and clothing. Several of theſe poor people 
might by induſtry, if they could get employment, provide 
for themſelves better, Several of them ſeem very able 1 


work. 


If a ſubſcription of 2001, or 3ool. were, raiſed, and per. 


miſſion obtained from the government (under proper reftrifion 


for digging, 2 is almoſt certain that before that ſum walter. 
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Tut young gentlemen ſtrongly approved the 
a of this propoſal : they ardently wiſhed that 
ir could be begun during their ſtay at Rome, as 
they would gladly have ſubſcribed to it. 


Tut ſubſcription I apprehend, ſaid Crito, 
vould without much difficulty be raiſed among 
Engliþ travellers 3 but the whole management of 
the money muſt be entruſted to Roman hands. 
Happy if a Roman of proper dignity would un- 
ertake it. 


CMro's pupil now amuſed his friends with 
ſome pleaſing conjectures in relation to the writers 
of antiquity, which might by theſe means be poſ- 
ibly recovered. If, ſaid he, the Royal Maſter of 
the Farneſe gardens, the King of Naples, would 
give permiſſion that the ruins of the Palatine library 
might be thoroughly examined, it is not impoſ- 
ble that Varius and ſome other eminent authors 

Dd 4 of 


pended, it would be in a great degree reimburſed by the ſale 
« the mere bricks and tiles, which would be turned up. 

but it is highly probable, that many things of valae would 
te diſcovered, the ſale of which would thoroughly ſupport this 
charity. This charity might be continued for ſeveral years by 
ſuch a circulation of expending and receiving. 

lf any thing of very extraordinary note was found it would 
by no means be proper that it ſhould be expoſed to ſale, and 
exported from Rome, The truſtees of the charity might preſent 
i: gratis to the Roman government; to be depoſited, if an article 
of rertů, in the Capitoline Muſeum ; if of literature, in the Va- 
an Library, 


if 
'4 


order . 
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of the Auguſtan age might be brought to light, 
Perhaps their works might be found in a much 
better condition than the ſcorched and pulverized 


manuſcripts at Herculaneum, 


Bur among all the literary productions of the 
Auguſtan age, none would be ſo acceptable to the 
public as a perfect Livy. Indeed the loſs which 
Livy's hiſtory has ſuffered is much more generally 
lamented than that of any other Roman or Gr: 
compoſition : which ſeems ſomewhat extraordi. 
nary; for, notwithſtanding the real high merit of 
Livy, certainly there have been ſeveral other 
writers who deſerve to be at leaſt equally re. 
gretted. 


TE converſation now turned on the works of 
Livy. It dwelt on that ſubject for a conſiderable 
time ; both while the company were in the coach, 
and while they were ſeated together at dinner. 


ArrER dinner the young gentlemen dreſſed 
and went out to make ſome viſits. Crito retired 
to his apartment to put his papers and books in 


Having 


ſed 
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Havinc now paſſed through all the ſeries of 
ages contained in Lzvy's hiſtory ; he laid thoſe *' 
volumes, together with Fren/hemius's Supplement, 
zſide: he laid them aſide, not without ſome ſen. 
timents of reſpect and gratitude, In putting 
away the laſt volume, he had the curioſity to ſee 
in what manner Frenſhemius concluded the long 
and laborious work of his Supplement. 


Taz laſt paragraph of that work is as fol- 
lows. 


Preſenti labori meo in his temporibus actiſque finem 
facio, circa que Livianam etiam hiſtoricam defiiſſe in- 
dio Epitomarum deprebenditur; toto animo verſus in 
majoris & conſtantioris imperii auctorem dominumque 
JESUM CHRISTUM: quem ſub hoſce annos (de 
natali enim ejus haud levibus argumentis inter doctos 
diſputatur ) hominem natum ſuus aſpexit potiùs quam 
apnovit orbis, Hujus beneficio, ſiguid utiliter elaboravi, 
debere me totum profiteor : eumque ſuppliciter oro, ut 
porrd, mentem eam mibi ſervet, omnia de quibus hic 
ſeriph, regna, viforias, iriumpbos nullo modo digna 
reputantem, ob que Illius ſanctiſſima ſecta, aut quid- 
quid ea facere, ac pati jubet ulld ex parte negli. 
galur. | 


CRITO, 
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CRITO, after peruſing this paragraph with 
deep attention, retired to his cloſet for a quarter 
of an hour: he afterwards took a ſolitary walk 


(it being now late in the afternoon) along the 


ſhady ſide of the Strada felice. The ſtreets of 
Rome are not indeed improper places for ſtudy 
and contemplation, : ſome of them being as quiet 
and till as any college quadrangles. 


ARrR1veD at the ſtately northern front of the 


baſilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, Crito ſtood for 


ſome minutes admiring it. He then turned his 
eyes to the Egyptian obeliſk, which is erected be. 
fore it; and which was removed hither from the 
mauſolæum of Auguſtus. 


CRN O peruſed the inſcriptions on its baſis, 
He then went up the flight of ſteps intothechurch: 
he turned ſhort on his left hand by the four por- 
phyry pillars, which ſupport the canopy over the 
high altar; and entered the chapel, which adorns 
its northern ſide, 
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To the REA DER. 


T ſeems highly proper at this time to break the thread 
of theſe ſuppoſed Roman Converſations. 


You are arrived at the time of the Greateſt Event, 
which ever ennobled the hiſtory of the world, 


WHaT that event was, the author is by no means 
worthy to ſay. Senſible of his extreme unworthineſs, 
he can only refer you to the ſecond chapter of the goſ- 
pel of St. Luk E: particularly to its firſt twenty verſes, 
See alſo the firſt chapter, from the twenty- ſixth to the 
thirty-eighth verſe, 
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CHAP. IV. 


TwENTY-SECOND Day's CONVERSATION. 


þ ſeems to have been a very deſirable event for 
the welfare of the Roman ſtate, if Auguſtus in 
the beſt part of his reign had, with the advice of 
his council, deſigned @ wiſe plan of future legiſla- 
ten; if, during that time of general tranquillity, 
he had ſettled a ſolid form of government ; a proper 
diftribution of the civil power between the prince, the 
ſmate, and the people, and a regular hereditary ſuc- 
ſion to the imperial authority. Such a work would 
have been far more laudable than any ſcheme of 
reſtoring the anarchy of the late republic, 


SUCCEEDING generations would then have had 
the greateſt reaſon to honour and bleſs Auguſtus's 
memory. For ſuch a form of government would 
in all probability have prevented many of thoſe 
miſeries, which ſoon after the death of Auguſtus. 
began to fall on the Roman people, on the ſenato- 
rial families, and on his imperial ſucceſſors them- 


ſelves, The want of ſuch a ſettled form of go- 
vernment 
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I ſeems to have been a very deſirable event for 
the welfare of the Roman ſtate, if Auguſtus in 
the beſt part of his reign had, with the advice of 
his council, deſigned à wiſe plan of future legiſia- 
tion; if, during that time of general tranquillity, 
he had ſettled a ſolid form of government; a proper 
diſtribution of the civil power between the prince, ihe 
ſncte, and the people; and à regular hereditary ſuc- 
ion to the imperial authority. Such a work would 
have been far more laudable than any ſcheme of 
reſtoring the anarchy of the late republic. 


SUCCEEDING generations would then have had 
the greateſt reaſon to honour and bleſs Auguſtus's 
memory. For ſuch a form of government would 
in all probability have prevented many of thoſe 
miſeries, which ſoon after the death of Auguſtus. 
began to fall on the Roman people, on the ſenato- 
rial families, and on his imperial ſucceſſors them- 


ſelves, The want of ſuch a ſettled form of go- 
| vernment 
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vernment was indeed ſeverely felt, as long as the 
Roman empire continued to exiſt, 


But perhaps, notwithſtanding the beauty and 
general utility of ſuch a legiſlative plan, and its 
remarkable congeniality in ſeveral particulars with 
the old Roman conſtitution, yet Auguſtus might 
not be brave enough to venture to produce it. It 
might poſſibly give ſome diſturbance to the pre. 
ſent public calm, or rather public lethargy: and 
therefore it might be dropt, like ſevera! other 
noble deſigns for the public good, which are con. 
tinually loit in all ages and countries by govern. 
ment's exceſſive caution, or rather timidity, mv 
vendi compeoſita. 


PEeRrHaAPs alſo neither Auguſtus, nor any of his 
council, were endued with a ſuffcient ſtrength of 
political wiſdom. A mixed diſtribution of civil 
power is continually before our eyes in England: 
but there is a very wide difference between the 
ſeeing and admiring a complicated machine, and 
the being able to have invented it. Not one of 
all the moſt celebrated /egiflators of antiquity ap- 
pear to have arrived at the perfect comprehenſion 
of ſo great an idea: though ſeveral, both at Rome 
and in Greece, ſeem to have made very conſider- 
able approaches towards it. 
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suck were the fentiments expreſſed by the 
{cet of the young gentlemen to his three friends, 
z; they ſat round his table to-day after breakfaſt. 
He took up Tacitus's Annals, which lay among 
ſome other political books on the table, and pro- 
ceeded as follows. 


2 ſeems to have almoſt formed the 
compleat idea of ſuch a plan; but at the ſame 
time to have conſidered it as ideal only, and to 
have thought, that no real fabric of government 
could ever be built or ſtand long on ſuch foun- 
dation. 

Cunfas nationes & urbes populus aut primores aut 
ſnouli regunt. Delefa ex his & conſtituta reſpublica 
ludari facilias quam evenire; vel fi evgnit haud 
wuturna efſe poteſt *. 


Tiankx Gon, ſuch a ſyſtem of government 
has really exiſted in Great Britain (allowing ſome 
conſiderable variations) for now above ten cen- 
turies. 


PROBABLx, ſaid the young nobleman, the Ro- 
nan empire was of too great an extent for ſuch 
an happy plan of government. Several political 
vriters are, I believe, of opinion, that democracy, 


ariſto- 


Annal. lib, iv. c. 33. 
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ariſtocracy, or limited monarchy, are belt ſuited 
for ſtates of a moderate ſize : but that vaſt and 
enormous empires demand an abſolute ſovereign, 


May there not another reaſon be given for it? 
ſaid Crito. Did Rome deſerve ſuch an happineſg? 
Let us recollect the long and black catalogue of 
her former crimes: let us now re- conſider the 
miſeries of thoſe many nations, whom ſhe had in. 
vaded, enſlaved, extirpated. Did e deſerve ſo 
eminent a political bleſſing? Ah! no. Other 
things are prepared for her. Her people alſo 
ſhall be enſlaved: Rome ſhall groan under the 
moſt abſolute deſpotiſm, the moſt bloody tyranny, 
The firſt ſucceſſor of Auguſtus ſhall be a Tiberius, 


Poſt hunc caſtrenſis calige cognomine Ceſar 
Succedet ſavo ſævior ingento : 

Cædibus inceſtiſque dehinc maculoſus, & omni 

Crimine pollutum qui ſuperabit avum. 


I forget what the poet ſays of Claudius, and Nev: 
but I think we may aſſert with confidence, that 
as no ſtate ever groaned under a ſeries of juc 
oppreſſors, ſo alſo it will be difficult to find any 
people, whoſe wickedneſs more deſerved ſuch a 
puniſhment, 
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TACITUS ſays, that Szjanus acquired his great 

wer non t am ſolertid, quam Deum ird in rem Ra- 
nauam. The ſame obſervation may be made in 
relation to moſt of the twelve Cz/ars. 


ProvIDENCE caſt upon the Romans the furi- 
wſneſs of its wrath, by ſending theſe evil angels among 
them, 


Bur let me correct my aſperity in the appli- 
cation. The Romans were indeed very bad; yet 
in the midſt of their puniſhment, many mercies 
and bleſſings were vouchſafed unto them. Their 
tyrants were in general very execrable ; but yet 
there was not one of them, of whom it might not 
be juſtly ſaid, that he had ſometimes performed 
ſomething that was good. 

I REMEMBER, ſaid Crito's pupil, a great abſur- 
dity of which I was guilty when at the univer- 
ty. In reading Tacitus's Annals, I met with ſe- 
veral particulars in the life of Tiberius, which were 
very laudable; ſeveral actions of generoſity and 
fortitude, which ſeemed not unworthy the cha- 
ncter even of the beſt of princes. In Velleius's 
encomium alſo I thought I found much truth, 
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as well as much falſchood and flattery, I em. 
ployed myſelf for a week in collecting all theſe 
laudable parts of Tiberius's hiſtory into one pa- 
per, omitting whatever was of a contrary nature. 
That paper I lately found in my porte-feuille; and 
will communicate it to you, (if I think of it) 
when you are at Puteoli viewing the antique 
marble * in the market- place. 


I INTENDED to purſue the ſame ſcheme in 
relation to the reigns of Caligula, Claudius, and Neu, 
But the abſurdity of the deſign became in the pro. 


ceſs ſo very glaring; the evil, which I could ſcarce Mork 
avoid reading, (eſpecially if I took up Suetoniu) ons, wh 
ſo infinitely outweighed the. good, and appeared more! 
of ſo very heinous and horrid a nature; that, be. it time 
fore I had finiſhed the life of Tiberius, I caſt aſide bub t 
the paper, incomplete and uncorrect, into my WſWng n 
porte-feuill: : perhaps I ought rather to have flung Mie bee: 
it with indignation into the fire. | to ha 
ith Phg 
Wuxx I afterwards mentioned the affair to you 
my dear tutor, you kindly told me, that from my v 
week's exerciſe I might at leaſt draw two uſeful (0 grea; 
leſſons for my own conduct. Firſt, that ſome ind yet 
tranſient 
| Tazse 
„ The pedeſtal of that flatue of 73berius ; which was edel Wi bebe 
by fourteen cities of Ala, in gratitude for his beneficence 0 fle at 


them when laid deſolate by an earthquake. See Painitr' 
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mſient acts of generoſity are far from being ſuf- 
tient to denominate a perſon truly charitable: 
te diſpoſitions of charity muſt, by frequent acts 
fit, be wrought into his very frame, and become 
firm, permanent, habitual affections of his 
ul, Secondly, much leſs is a tranſient practice 
ne virtue (for inſtance, that virtue to which 
wth is moſt eaſily diſpoſed, erogande per honeſta 
mie) ſufficient to juſtify a young man in an 
ich opinion of himſelf, particularly if he neglects 
ther not leſs noble or uſeful branches of virtue. 
he moſt difficult, but perhaps moſt important 
ut of his duty is properly to govern thoſe paſ- 
ns, which eaſily lead firſt to venial offences, then 
more vitious exceſs, and which from thence (if 
timely prevented) will gradually drag down 
Is ſoul to the depth of criminal horrors. Many 
dung men, who were at firſt well principled, 
ure been by imperceptible degrees ſo corrupted, 
to have too much reaſon at leaſt to cry out 
th Phadra, 


Wiy was I born with ſuch a ſenſe of virtue, 


eful v great abhorrence of the ſmalleſt crime, 
ome het a fave to ſuch impetuous guilt ? 
lent 


Tazsz were the inſtructions, with which, I well 
member, you, my kind tutor, favoured me, 
ule at the univerſity. But let me not, by 
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talking any longer on that ſubject, prevent yo 
from begining the lecture, with which you i 
tend to favour us this morning. | 


WI 
robler 
bs 1 » to Ron 
theſe 1 
YESTERDAY, ſaid Crito, we concluded on *n N 
review of that long ſeries of the generations : -» 
Rome, whoſe actions were the ſubje& of Li mw 
hiſtory. This morning we are to begin the threa 8 
of Tacitus Annals. Much reaſon have I to vil 
that I was in any degree capable of converſing pr 
perly with you on thoſe topics, which a Lc 
a Tacitus thought worthy of their labours. 
Ta 
Tunis firſt volume of Tacitus comprehends t ments, 
two and twenty years of Tiberius's reign, V iurnill 
withſtanding the general wretchedneſs of t paintir 
times, yet a catalogue might be extracted from 
of ſeveral good men, whoſe names Tacitus he Ix t 
mentions with honour. But the chief hero of i nme 
volume is Germanicus. If you pleaſe, we r erm 
allot this morning to his memory. the Gr 
crowns 
Your coach ſhall carry us (if you have nod 
jection) to the Barberini palace, We will viſit 
apartment which is adorned with Pouſſin's piu _ 


of the death of Germanicus : and either in tha: 


pare 
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zrtment of the Barberini palace, or in one of the 
chambers of the Capitoline muſæum, we will pro- 
{cute our uſual morning's ſtudy. 


W ſhall gladly attend you, replied the young 
nobleman, to that picture. Often, ſince I came 
o Rome, I have reflected with pleaſure, that in 
theſe my lodgings “ Pouſſin lived, thought, and 
kboured. Perhaps it was in this very room, 
where we are now ſitting, that Pouſſin conceived 
the idea, and executed the deſign of that noble 
ranting of Germanicus's death. 


© © $® 


Tux Barberini palace contains ten noble apart- 
ments, each of which conſiſts of ſeveral rooms, 
furniſhed with great abundance of ſtatues and 


paintings. 


I the eighth room of the prince's ſummer a- 
partment, is that famous picture of the death of 
bermanicus by Nicolo Pouſſin; for which it is ſaid, 
the Great Duke offered no leſs a price than 15000 
crowns, or 3750 J. ſterling, 


E e 3 Tux 


Next door to the French convent on Moxte de Trinith. 
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Tus company employed near an hour in ſtudy. 
ing this picture: they afterwards proceeded to 
the Capitol. | 


In paſſing through the ſecond room of the 
Capitoline muſeum, the company ſtopped for 
ſome time to admire the recumbent thoughtful 
ſtatue of Azgrippina: they then went on to the 

imperial chamber. | 


Taz imperial chamber is called by that title 
on account of the antique buſts which it contains, 
repreſenting moſt of the Roman Emperors, Em- 
_ preſſes, Cæſars, and Conſuls of the imperial blood. 

Theſe buſts are ranged round the room in two 
rows, and are diſpoſed in a regular chronological 
ſeries *. 1 | 


How grand is this aſſembly? faid the young 
nobleman. This congreſs of almoſt all the great 
| families 


Vedeſi in primo luogo collocato il buſto di Giulio Ceſare di alas 
baſiro a righe. Siegue quello d. Auguſto. Indi una tefta di Mar. 
cello ſuo nepote Alira jo: i Tiberio, e un buflo del medemo. Di 
ban hi/limo m rmo eil uſſto del ſuo frate lo Druſo fatto certamentt 
in gu lem, i, core 1 manifeſta ] eccrllenta del Iaworo. Alla finifira 
di en vedefi la ſtimabili ima teſta della di ui moglie Antonia duts 
minore. La t a di German:co lor figliuo'o viene aipre/0. Pai 
quella azlla di lui mog lis Agrippina, molto ftimabile pel lavoro Ge. 
ö | | Muſeo Capitolino, p. 47 
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aamilies which were honoured with the imperial 
crown of Rome, during the three centuries of its 
greateſt ſplendor ! 


Ir is indeed a very majeſtic aſſembly, replied 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen. But the awe 
which we feel on firſt entering the room, very 
conſiderably abates, when we conſider the differ- 
ace of the characters of theſe perſonages. 


S:veRAL of them indeed had noble and exalted 
minds; (in ſaying this, he pointed to the buſts of 
Cermanicus and Agrippina on the upper row near 
the window) but in how many other of theſe 
breafts did the greateſt meanneſs and miſery lurk? 


I am afraid, that we ſhall too frequently find 
by our own experience, in all the courts, and in 
al the auguſt aſſemblies of the preſent age, a 
imilar ſtrange mixture of company. 


But to conſider it, continued he, turning to 
Crit's pupil, in a calm view (as one of your phi- 
lolophers in the next room“ might do) how ill- 
ſorted does this company appear? Agrippa, Mar- 
lus, Druſus, and Germanicus; Titus, Nerva, and 
theſe ſeveral buſts of Marcus Aurelius ; mixed with 
Ee4 | thoſe 


The philoſophic chamber in the Capitoline Muſeum men · 
tioned page 132.) is the room next adjoining to this impe- 
nal chamber. 
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thoſe of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Dom. 
ian, and that moſt ill-looked Caracalla in that 
corner *. 


Doxs not this ſtrange mixture of company put 
you in mind of that part of the ſculpture on 
AEneas's ſhield, in which Virgil has placed ſome 
of the worſt as well as ſome of the beſt of the 
Roman characters cloſely and therefore inſtruc. 
tively contraſted together. 


— Ts, Catilina, menaci 
Pendentem ſcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem: 
Secretoſque pios, his dantem jura Catonem. 


Ha would it be, ſaid Crito, (after having 
fixed his eyes in filence for ſome moments on the 
floor) if in the future courſe of your lives you 
could dwell and converſe only with the good. Such 
a bleſſing would in ſome meaſure turn earth into 
heaven. | 


I REMEMBER about the middle of the firſt N. 
vember, which I paſſed on the continent, I heard 
at Amiens an anthem; the words of which gave 


me great pleaſure, Juſtum deduxit Dominus pn 
via. 


Alla fierezza del volte, al terribile ſapraciglio, ed alla mi- 
naccigſa voltata di teſta facil coſa e il riconoſeere Caracalla effgiats 
in uns buſto di por ſido con la teſta di marmo. 


Muſeo Capitolino, pag· 51+ 
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vas rear, & oftendit illi regnum Det, O beatum 
eum, cujus anima Paradiſum poſſidet ; unde exul- 
unt ange li, lætantur archangeli, chorus ſanflorum 
groclamot, turba virginum invitat, mane nobiſcum 
i cternum. Certainly no little part of the per- 
petually- inereaſing felicity and holineſs of the ce- 
leſtial kingdom, muſt be derived from the un- 
mixed ſociety, the eternal communion of its 


ſaints. 


Harry is the man, whoſe lot on earth in ſome 
degree reſembles theirs. 


BUT wo is me, who am conſtrained to dwell with 
Meſech, and to have my habitation among the tents 
of Kedar, 


Ler us endeavour, my dear friends, to avoid, 
25 much as poſſible, all bad connections. It is the 
duty of eminently virtuous perſons to condeſcend 
to the converſation, and to endeavour the amend- 
ment of the wicked. But our principles of piety 
are as yet far too weak; let us not venture into 
contagion, When we are forced among bad per- 
ſons, let us recollect how dangerous a place this 
world is. As long as we continue in this life, 
ve ſtand between heaven and hell; and out of 
every one of us there will grow, either an angel, 
or (what God of his infinite mercy for ever pre- 


rent) a devil, 
Bur 
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* Bur let us turn our thoughts to leſs weighty 
ſubjects: let us reſume our claſſic ſtudies, 


Tas aſſembly of the imperial families of Rong, 
ſhews us virtue and vice both placed in the high} 
ſtations. 


May the buſt of Tiberius, and of thoſe other 
tyrants, revive in your hearts the abhorrence of 
their characters: but may the amiable looks of 
Germanicus, and of theſe other princes, whoſe hiſ. 
tories are adorned with many illuſtrious marks of 
wiſdom and goodneſs, increaſe and enflame your 
noble emulation, your ardent deſire of making by 
imitation their virtues your own; as far at leaſt as 
your different ſtations and ſpheres of action ſeem 
to allow. | 


I nave brought a paper for your peruſal here, 
On the back of which I find a reference to the 
beginning of Demetrius's life in Plutarch: and 
alſo ſome lines quoted from one of his treaties, 


ETi\oyiGCeogas du Of ap Oorrew Ta wev Quratropeu 
Bears Wag QUTWY, ra de [4 [Ax [AEVOL n NCELPOVES A 


T11s paper contains a kind of contraſt between 
the characters of Germanicus and Tiberius. 


EverY 


See Plutarelis treatiſe de capiendd ex inimico utilitate, p. 94+ 
at the concluſion, - 
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Every day of my life ought I to grow more 
and more deeply convinced of my infinite unwor- 
thineſs to have any concern in the great work of 
education. May that bleſſed work flouriſh in 
ther hands! Yet as I have paſſed much time in 
ſtudying the ſubject (unprofitably perhaps) allow 


me to mention ſome of the opinions of the au- 


thors whom I have conſulted. 


Ir is the opinion of ſeveral learned writers, 
that the moſt likely means of preſerving and 
increaſing the love of virtue in young perſons, is 
to place before their eyes continually, and on 
all ſides, the nobleſt and brighteſt examples that 
have exiſted ſince the foundation of the world ; 
perhaps the next beſt method for the ſame pur- 
poſe, is to ſhew to them ſometimes (not often) 


the extreme baſeneſs and horror of an oppoſite 


character, 


Fox as no one can refuſe his thankſgivings to 
heaven for the glory and happineſs of virtue to 
which he has been called, and which has been 
exemplified to him in the numerous examples 
of the wiſe and good; all, in a long ſeries through 
many ages, ardently imitating the excellencies of 


their predeceſſors; ſo on the other hand, no 


perſon can help fearing for himſelf, when he 


ſees the blackneſs, — and depth of the 
infamy, 


g 
7 
6 
E 
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infamy, wretchedneſs, and horrid miſery of 
vice. 


Prxnars ſome of thoſe who lie in that gulph 
of vice, were once walking in the ſhining paths 
of virtue. But, alas! mutati ſunt in deterius. Such 


ſeems to have been, in a remarkable manner, 
the ſad caſe of Tiberius. 


Bur let me not indulge myſelf in too much 
talkativeneſs. I ſhall ſufficiently exerciſe your 
patience by the peruſal of this paper. 


GERMANICUS. 


HERE is not perhaps any part of the Ro- 

man hiſtory which ſhews more ſtrongly 
the miſery of degenerating from our education, 
and of loſing the virtuous reputation gained in 
our youth, than the contraſt between the cha- 
racters of Germanicus and Tiberius, 


Tux both began their lives in the ſame exalted 
theatre of human grandeur, the palace of the Koman 
empire. Both were educated by Auguſtus, at that 
time in the height of his goodneſs and wiſdom. 


Both were poſſeſſed of great natural genius and 
abilities 
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abilities of mind. Both in their carly manhood 
acted virtuouſly and nobly. But Tiberius ſuffered 
himſelf to grow gradually corrupted in his heart, 
and degenerate from the glorious beginning of his 
life. His actions of virtue and goodneſs grew 
daily fewer and fewer: his heart grew worſe and 
worſe. Morum enim tempora illi diverſa. Egregius 
wits, famaque, quoad privatus, vel in imperiis ſub 
Auguſto fuit: fingens virtutes donec ſuperfuit Ger- 
manicus: inter bona, malaque mixtus incolumi matre: 
poſtel in ſcelera omnia, & dedecora prorumpens. 
Thus did he gradually become the moſt deſpicable, 
the moſt hated, the moſt curſed of characters: 
his long life, and exalted ſtation, only adding 
to the weight of the infamy and miſery on his 
head. 


Tux name of Germanicus has been now for 
more than ſeventeen centuries, and will probably 
continue as long as the Roman hiſtory remains, 
beloved and reverenced. Ingenium illi contigit, in 
utroque eloguentiæ ac doctrinæ ſtudio precellens; and 
that in poetry too, as well as oratory. Multa re- 
liquit fudiorum monumenta; particularly a tranſla- 
tion of Aratus with aſtronomical notes: but (what 
is of infinitely more conſequence) fortitudinem ha- 
buit egregiam, benevolentiam ſingularem : concilian- 
deque hominum gratia ac promerendi amoris mirum 
& efficax fludium. 

HE 
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HE continued always to keep his heart, with all 
diligence, in the conſtant habit of intending and 
aiming at the beſt deſigns: he conſequently waz 
in his heart and countenance, and in all his words 
and actions, open, generous, and noble. Tibergy, 
on the, contrary, grew by degrees (the neceſſary 
conſequence of his wickedneſs) to have always 
diſſimulation in his countenance, inſincerity and 


darkneſs in his ſpeech, and malevolence in his 


heart. For, in proportion as he loſt himſelf all 
title to real glory, he became moſt meanly enyi. 
ous : all the honours, which others acquired, of. 
tended him. 


GERMANICUS was compaſſionate to the 
unhappy, and kind even to his rivals. He was 
faithful and brave himſelf in the ſervice of his 
country, He honoured all the living and dead 
who had been ſo. Sicubi clarorum virorum ſepul. 
chra cognoſceret, inferias manibus dabat. Czſorum 
Varianorum preſertim reliquias colligere & tumulo 
condere primus aggreſſus eſt. I recolle& with plea- 
ſure your ſentiments on bat ſubject, my good 
pupil. In your journey through Weſtphalia, in 
the neighbourhood of Paderborn, you viſited that 


ſpot. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, replied Crito's pupil, 


(turning off the converſation, and pointing to the 
buſts 


* 


” we 
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buſts of Trajan * ) that emperor acted in the ſame 
noble and generous manner, In a French hiſtory 
of his life, which I lately read, it is ſaid that 
Trajan fit elever un autel en memoire de ceux qui tient 
tus dans les combats, & y fonda des ſacrifices annuels. 
But pray proceed to the other parts of Germani- 
as character. 


Ar the hazard of his own life (continued Crito) 
Germanicus was loyal to Tiberius, his adoptive fa- 
ther: though he was in continual danger of de- 
ſtruction from his malice; and though he was al- 
moſt ſure of obtaining the imperial power if he had 
the inclination of wreſting it from the poſſeſſor. 
Legiones imperatorem Tiberium recuſantes, & fibi- 
ſummum imperium deferentes compeſcuit; incertium 
majore conſtantid an pietate, Thoſe legions were 
the army on the Rhine; robur imperii, & vi ſud 
una traturum, How different was this noble 
generous ſpirit of Germanicus, from that ignavia, 
of which Yelleius Paterculus falſly accuſes him? 


Bur to proceed in the contraſt between his 
character and that of Tiberius. Tiberius by degrees 
came to have ſcarce any object but that of mean 
{(clf-love, and falſe ambition; to have no affection 
lor any perſon; to be ſuſpicious and fearful of 

all: 


| « Amendue i buſti di Trajano ſono di un perfetto laworo, & 
ſenigliantiſimi cen le medaglie, amendue di marmo bianco, ed il 
ans e tuito di un pexxo. Muſeo Capitolino, p. 49. 
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all: and yet (the miſerable conſequence of ſuch; 
temper) this tyrant was continually admitting the 
worſt men to his ſociety and favour; and conti. 
nually buſied in the horrid work of perſecuting 
and murthering his near relations, as well as the 
moſt innocent and worthy of his ſubjects, 


GERMANICUS was always inclined to ſweet. 
neſs and goodneſs ; mild and forgiving to his fan 
derers ; ſupporting affronts with true magnanj- 
mity and patience; and with the greateſt genero- 
fity ſaving the lives of his moſt determined ene. 
mies. Tiberius grew more and more hard-hearted 
and cruel ; and full of ſuch mean malevolence to 
all his fellow-creatures, as at laſt, in the bitter. 
neſs of his malice, to repeat that diabolical 
line, | 


Eus Navorr O yaux px Snrwu Wughe 


A ſentiment the wickedneſs of which could be 
imitated only by a Nero *. But let us haſten from 
ſuch a dreadful train of thought. From ſuch a 
hell libera nos, Domine ! 


Tas 


* Nero's ſentiments were, if poſſible, ſlill more infernal: 
Repetente enim quodam hoc carmen: immd, inquit ys G'S 
Shakeſpear has placed the ſame horrid wiſh in the mou of 3 
fmilar tyrant, Macbeth. 


I wiſh the flate of the world were now undone ! 
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Ta1s laſt expreſſion of Crito was occaſioned by 
the accidental circumſtance, which happened 
while he was ſpeaking. The monks of Ara Cæli 
were at that inſtant croſſing the Capitoline area in 
proceſſion, ſinging the litany. Their chaunt was 
heard diſtinctly in the muſeum. The company 
went to the balcony in the Sala Grande to ſee the 
proceſſion, and then at the defire of the young 
nobleman walked down the ſtone ſtaircaſe, 


T 1 * 


Ar the bottom of the ſtair-caſe is a ſmall pa- 
ved court adorned with a fountain: in the midft 
of that fountain is placed a coloſſal antique ſtatue, 
repreſenting (according to the common opinion) 
the river Rhine. This ſtatue is generally known 
by the name of Marforio; probably on account 
of its having been once a principal ornament of 
the adjoining Forum, and temple of Mars *. 


P:xnars, ſaid the young nobleman, this ſta- 
tue may bear ſome relation to the hiſtory of Ger- 
manicus, Pere Bougeant ſays, that Germanicus 


Vol. II. Ff adorned 


* The forum of 3 ſtood nearly adjoining to the Ca- 
bite e in the middle at forum was the temple of Mar: the 


teyenger. 
See Donati: Roman Antiquities, book ii. ch. 22. 
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adorned the temple of Mars the revenger *, with the 
ornaments of his triumph, and the ſpoils of Germany, 
Perhaps this figure of the Rhine might be then 
placed there. I know not on what authority Pere 
Borgeant's hiſtory is founded : but I think Tas. 
tus ſpeaks of a triumphal arch built within a ſtone's 
caſt of that forum, expreſly on account of theſe 
German victories f. Is it not probable, that the 
Romans might then have placed this ſtatue of the 
Rhine before the temple of their idols, (as a per- 
manent emblem of their victories) after having 


dragged 


___ © Hiſtoire d'Allemagne, livre ii. p. 205, Germanicus nit 
pied a terre, quitta /a _ triumphale, & ſacrifia a Jupiter plu 

fieurs taureaux tlancs: il porta enſuite au temple de Mars It uns- 

geur les ernemens au triomphe, & les depouilles des Germaing, 


+ Fine anni dicatur arcus propter ædem Satarni ob recepta figns 
tum Varo amiſ/a ductu Germanici, auſpiciis Tiberii. 


Annal. lib, ii. c. 41. 


On the foundations of this temple of Saturs adjoining to 
the forum of Aug./fus, the church of St. Adrian in Campovaciin 
now ſtands, Clote by which church, this ſtatue of the Nin 
lay on the ground neglected during many of the middle ages, 
Ic has been but lately removed to the Cagitol. 

At the diſtance of ſome few yards from the church of dt. 
Adrian, is a triumphal arch, inſcribed to Severus, probably 
built on the very ſpot of Gernanicus's or Tiberjus's triump 
arch ; and poſſibly compoſed in great meaſure of its materials, 
It might even be imagined without any very great appearance 
of abſurdity, that it is the ſame identical arch without any 
other alteration but that of the inſcription, The ſculptorei 
on it ſeem very applicable to the hiſtory of Germaaicus's cam. 
paigns; particularly the naval expeditions, and the reliefs 
the four river-gods /opra gli archi collaterali; two of which 
may perhaps repreſent the Ee and Rhine, and the other 19% 
which are younger and without beards, the Zmr and M i. 
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dragged it as it were captive through their ſtreets? 
ſt ſeems a confirmation of this conjecture, that 
Ticitus, in deſcribing the triumph of Germanicus, 


ſays expteſsly, velta. fimulacra fluminum *, 


Sven indeed, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, was on many occaſions the haughty pride 
of the Romans. But in reſpect of Germany, their 
boaſts of victory were not only arrogant, but alſo 
yoid of foundation. Often did they pretend tg 
triumph over Germany: but in fact this mighty 
river, the Rhine, was the impaſſable boundary, the 
w plus ultra of the Roman empire. 


Ir is true, that Germanicus and his father Dru- 
ſu extended the ravages of war acroſs its ſtreams, 
and made the banks of the Ems, the Weſer, and 
the Elbe, the theatre of ſome of their campaigns z 
one of their officers, I think, even paſſed the 
Elz + ; yet thoſe campaigns, bloody and deſtruc- 
tive as they were, produced no ſettled conqueſts, 
After much ſlaughter and toil, after many viciſſi- 
tudes of defeat and victory, the Romans found 
themſelves obliged to fall back again to the 
Rhine, 


Ffa Tar 


* Tacit, Annal. lib. ii. e. 41. 

t L. Domitius exercitu flumem Albin tranſcendit, lmngias pine 
vald Grrmanid quam qui/quam priorum. | 
Tacit. Annal. libs iv. e. 44+ 


U 
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"Tax Rhine continued ever afterwards the limit 
of their dominion. This is generally attributed 
to the wiſe policy and ſtate-maxims of ſqme of 


the emperors. But there were manifeſtly other 


reaſons for it. Rome was able, and therefore yil. 
ling, to extend her dominion in the weſt beyond 
the great boundary of the ocean, and to penetrate 
even to the Silures and Brigantes ; but ſhe was ne. 
ver able to ſubdue the warlike inhabitants of We. 
Pbalia and Hanover, I recolle& Florus's obſerm. 
tion on this ſubject. Imperium quod non fteterat in 
littore Oceani, ſtabat in rip4 fluminis Rheni: it 
might be added, ſemper ſtetit. How much muſt 
ſome of our Saxon anceſtors have exulted in this 
thought ? 


Taz converſation now was changed for ſome 
minutes into a panegyric on the heroiſm and for. 


titude of the German nations. It ſoon however 
returned to the character of Germanicus. 


I REMEMBER, Continued the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, that when I was at Cologne, I employ- 
ed a long afternoon in the ſtudy of thoſe cam- 
paigns of Germanicus, which are deſcribed in 16 
citus's Annals. 


In the morning I had been for ſeveral hour 
walking about that old city, and viewing with 


much pleaſure the magazine of antique Ramat 
Arms 


tu! 
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arms in the Stadt-houſe *, and the bas-reliefs of the 
head of Germanicus on the walls of ſome of the 
public buildings. After dinner I went up into 
my chamber, the windows of which commanded 
an extenſive proſpect acroſs the Rhine; I ſat down 
in the window ſeat, and turned over ſeveral parts 
of the two firſt books of Tacitus. | 


SOMETIMES I caſt my eyes acroſs the river, 
and imagined I ſaw Aprippina ſtanding at the foot 
of the bridge: ſometimes I looked up the ſtream 
towards Bonn, and recollected Germanicus's fidelity 
there to Tiberius: at other times I looked down 
the ſtream, and thought of Germanicus's laborious 
campaigns in Friefland and Emden. 


Ix reading the hiſtory of thoſe campaigns, I 
met with ſeveral paſſages, which from my want 
of practice in the ſtile of Tacitus, and from my 
extreme ignorance in the art of war, (antient as 
well as modern) I could not underſtand. The 
obſcurity was increaſed by the great changes 
which ſince Tacitus's time have happened in the 
countries near the mouths of the Rhine. 


Ir you pleaſe, ſaid Crito, we will at preſent 
turn our thoughts from Germanicus's military hiſ- 
Ff 3 tory. 


* Pecocke obſerves, that theſe arms are very ſimilar to thoſe 
Which he had ſeen in an old Roman arſenal at Beer on the 
Euphr arts, 
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tory. His warlike atchievements gained him in. Ti 
deed great reputation at Rome, yet we thuſt that 
that as in the military hiſtory of Druſus, Schi natul 

and other Roman heroes, ſo alſo in this of G. 
manicus, there are many things which are really the 1) 
objects of horror, not of admiration, — gate, 
guaginta millium ſpatium ferro flammiſque perva ſa. ſize, 
vit: non ſexus, non |etas miſerationem attulit *,—., quit 
Inſiſterent cædibus, nil opus captivis, ſolam intern caron 
rionem gentis finem bello fore f. boo 
| rogl 

SnvTTING our eyes to theſe ſcenes of warlike 
cruelty, the perpetual diſgrace of Roman heroiſm, 1 
let us contemplate Germanicus in another far mot: wo 
pleaſing light. reſi 
| city 
In ſaying theſe words, Crito turned from the pla 
figure of the Rhine, and walked into the adjoining — 
portico, tha 
mus 
0 Aa: fin 
| pet 
Ar the end of the portico, fronting the ſtair« 4 
caſe, is a room called the Canopus, It is adorned hy 
with about a dozen Egyptian ſculptures, executed * 


in a manner remarkably elegant. 
Tut 


bl Annalium, lib. i. C. 51. 


+ Annal. lib, ii. e. $1, . 
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Tux company paſſed a quarter of an hour in 
that room ; during which time their converſation 
naturally fell on the hiſtory of Egypt. 


ix the middle of the ſame portico, fronting the 
gate, ſtand two Egyptian ſtatues, of a much larger 
(ze, and to all appearance of much greater anti- 
quity. One of them bears on its head a kind of 
crona turrita, holds in its right hand the roll of a 
book, and in its left a palm-branch : ſeveral hie- 
roglyphic characters are engraven on its fide, 


Tur ſtudy of the Egyptian hiſtory, ſaid Crito, 
would be a very amuſing employment to perſons 
reſident at Rome, if there was at preſent in this 
city any Coptite or Abyſſinian prieſt capable of ex- 
plaining the hieroglyphic language, in the ſame 
manner as the learned Hermapion, whoſe book on 
that ſubject is mentioned by Ammianus Marcelli- 
aus. If ſuch were the caſe, perhaps we ſhould 
find from theſe hieroglyphic characters, that the 
perſon repreſented by this ſtatue, was the moſt 
glorious, the moſt beneficent of conquerors, the 
royal Oferis, Ofiris, the builder of cities, the pa- 


a 


arts of peace, 
Ff4 My 


* Sec Ammianus Marcellinu /s Hiſtory of Conſlantiut, book 17. 
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tron of agriculture, of learning, and of all the 
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My pupils viſion of the genius of the obeliſk, 
has, fince I heard it, turned my thoughts to the 
hiſtory of Egypt. One morning in the latter end 
of laſt week, I took up the firſt book of Died; 
Siculus, and read with much pleaſure the account 


of king Ofrris's expeditions, 


Tur account ſeems at firſt view a mere ro. 
mance; but perhaps you, dear fir, (in ſaying this, 
Crito turned to the eldeſt of his young friends) 
might have been able to extract from it ſome im- 
portant doctrines of true political wiſdom, 


In fact, if we ſuppoſe the prince of a civilized 
country to have any concerns with ſavage and bar. 
barous nations, what better or wiſer plan of policy 
can he lay down for himſelf, than the grand out- 
lines of Ofris's conduct? To become not ſo much 
the formidable enemy, as the real friend to the 
barbarians ; not to invade, and conſequently force 
them to learn the arts of war, but to communicate 


to them the far happier arts of peace; to intro- 


duce among them the bleſſings of a civilized life; 
to inſtruct them in agriculture, and to enlighten 
their minds with yſeful knowledge, and with the 
pureſt doctrines of piety and morality. 


Happy would it have been for the Roman em- 
pire, if Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors had followed 
3 2 
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(as far as they were able) this plan of riley; in 
regard to the German nations. Happy would it 


have been, if Germanicus had been ſent to the 


banks of the Veſer and Elbe, not in the character 
of a dreadful Roman general (a ſevere, though ex- 
cellent maſter in the art of war *) but rather in 
a character ſimilar to that of Ofris's lieutenant, 
Triptolemus. 


How rejoiced would Germanicus have been in 
an employment ſo ſuitable to the goodneſs of his 
heart? With what pleaſure would he have in- 
ſtructed the barbarians to till their ſoil, to drain 
their marſhes, and to clear their vaſt foreſts, with 
which Germany was then covered ? 


Ir ſuch a plan of policy had been followed, it 
is probable the Germans would have been much 
more happy, (for they might have partaken of the 
benefits of a civilized life, without being corrupt- 


ed or enſlaved by luxury) and it is alſo very pro- 


bable, that Rome would never have been deſtroyed 
by the inundations of the German nations. Againſt 
their fierceneſs the plow would have been a much 
better weapon than the Roman ſword. 


In 


* Diriguntur acies, non ut olim apud Germanos vagis incurfi- 
bus aut disjeftas per cateryas : quippe longã adverſus nos militia 


inſueverant ſequi figna, ſubfediis firmari, dia imperatorum ac- 


Ofere, Tacit. Ann. lib, ii. c. 45. 
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Ct 
In fact, we find the dreadful inundations of the Li 
northern nations never to have ceaſed ; till agri. tak 
culture, civilization, and other ſciences were in. gre 
troduced into the north, While the northern on 
nations depended on hunting for their ſubſiſtence, abl 
they perpetually found their vaſt regions too nar. the 
row for their numbers: applying themſelves to gra 
agriculture, they found the ſame countries amply | gly 
capable of ſupporting them, even if their multi. cy. 
tudes had been encreaſed an hundred fold. eng 
| = 
X ma 
=... 12 ny 
the 
Tux converſation now imperceptibly wandered l 
to the account given by Tacitus of Germanic thi 
travels into Egypt, and of his voyage up the Ni "4 
from the town of Canopus to the great city of ke 
Ofris, the hundred-gated Thebes “. FO 
I xeExzMBEn, ſaid Crito's pupil, that while ! 
was reading in England that part of Tacitus, I fre- 
quently conſulted Pococke's travels into the Ef, 
and Nordens late voyage on the Nile from the 
ruins of Alexandria up to thoſe of Luxor and Carne, 
Since our arrival at Rome, I vainly pleaſe myſelf | 


with the fancy, that I have diſcovered here a me- 
morial of Germanicus's viſit to Thebes, On the 


Annal. lib. 11. c. 60. 
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[ateron obeliſk (which obeliſk, if I am not miſe. 
taken, was originally a principal ornament of that 
great Egyptian metropolis) I think I diſcovered 
one day, when the fun ſhone remarkably favour. 
able on that part, ſeveral Roman characters, being 
the five or ſix firſt letters of Germanicus's name, en- 
graven ſideways among or rather acroſs the hiero- 
glyphics. If I did not deceive myſelfin this fan- 
cy, it is probable that theſe letters might be thus 
engraven by Germanicus's order while at Thebes, 
as 2 memorial of his journey thither; in the ſame 
manner as according to Pococke and Norden) ma- 
ny other Roman anc Greek names are inſcribed on 
the feet of Memnon's ſtatue, 


Bur let me not trouble you any longer with 
this conjecture, which is perhaps void of founda- 
tion, certainly 1s but trifling. Let me rather de- 
fire my tutor to continue. his compariſon of the 
characters of Germanicus and Tiberius. 


Ix order to place in a ſtronger light the con- 
traſt of thoſe characters, replied Crito, it may not 
be an improper method to conſider (as you are 
tow doing) Germanicus during his travels through 

thoſe 
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thoſe parts of the world, which were at that time 


moſt famous either for the antient or the actual 


merit of the inhabitants. 


GERMANICUS travelled with the yrat 
continued pleaſure, becauſe with continued innocence, 
and with continued intentions of learning and pra. 


tiſing goodneſs in every place. 


© GERMANICUS, according to the dodtine of 


Pythagoras, (a doctrine, my dear pupil, worthy 
the notice of all young travellers to ) Mz 
Zepnuwy nds nr. 


GERMANICUS, in viſiting and examining 
the venerable antiquities of Greece, Alia, and Ehn, 
ſatisfied a very laudable curioſity : it might have 
been wiſhed, however, that before he went into 
Egypt, he had not forgot to aſk Tiberius's permil- 
ſion for making that tour. 


GERMANICUS reſpected the inhabitants of 
thoſe celebrated countries for the ſake of their au- 
ceſtors : and as he was inveſted with a great ſhare 
in the power of government, he conſtantly (in 
ſome degree like the great and good O/rris) made 
it his buſineſs in all countries, through which he 
paſſed, to take that opportunity of eſtabliſhing the 
public tranquillity, order, and plenty: appealing 

| in 
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time in ſome meaſure all diſcords, and relieving all op- | -K 
(tual | preſſions, whether foreign or domeſtic . 


— . avIpwroTs, 
Tlavras ye Dinreoxeve 


IN contraſt with this affability and beneficence 
of Germanicus, let us conſider Tiberius, the abſo- a 
jute monarch of the vaſt Raman empire, abſcond- 
ing even from Rome. Moſt part of the latter end 
of his reign he paſſed in a ſmall ĩſland, about two 
hundred miles diſtant from this city. During 
the laſt eleven years of his life, he never once en- 
tered his own palace, never trod in the Roman 
forum, never aſcended this Capitoline hill: grava- 
tus aſpectum civium. 


ave 
into 


Ir one of the humble lay- brothers in this ad- 
joining covent of Ara Cali was now to over- 
hear this part of our converſations, he would per- 
haps by his charity be induced to pleaſe himſelf 
with the imagination, that Tiberius might, poſſibly 
in his old age, chuſe that retreat from penitential 
motives. Many true penitents (he would perhaps 
lay) have retired from the pomp of the world to 
rocky 


—_ —— —  — — ——— nn, . A 
© . S—_— * — . . ² m 8 


" 
SS r ee EEE ——_ 


* Provincias internis ctrtaminibut, aut magiſtratuum injuriis 
fiſas refovebat, C Annal. lib, ii. c. 54.) Levavit aperiis horreis 
pretia frugum, (Ibid. c. 58) Alexandriam adiit propter immen- 
Jan ac repentinam famem. Sutton, in Tiberio, c. 52. 
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"_ rocky deſerts and ſolitary iſlands, and there given Bu 
themſelves up to ſuch religious compunction, a4 cumſt 
produced amendment of life ; and, after m of a p 
years of bitter ſorrow, lightened the load of the ay) i 
heart, and cheared it gradually with ſome humble empic 
f hopes of mercy, with ſome gleams and rays of his hi 
24 true felicity. and tl 
* | hill, 1 
E An! no. Tiberits's purpoſe of retitement had princi 
© nothing holy or happy in it. It was originally is not 
of owing partly to the crafty artifice of his prime thoſe | 
. | | miniſter, partly to Tiberius's worldly ſenſe of his tireme 
2 | own ſhame. Pudore ſcelerum & libidinum. At of A* 
| : Rome he ſometimes could not avoid over-hearing was 7 
1 voces illas veras & graves, & probra quibus per u. in his 
1 cultum lacerabatur ; ſometimes he was even rt | 
* proached to his face for his vile actions. J 
5 Ix the choice of the place of his ſolitude, Jie, Were 
15% rius ſhewed no ſymptoms of a heart touched with ſoul? 
ny a penitential ſenſe of its crimes “. Innocence 
$ might have properly delighted itſelf in ſuch a re- Ti 
* : treat : but a true penitent would never have been „ 
. | curious in ſelecting fo delightful a ſpot, nor un, 
74 thought himſelf worthy of ſuch an habitation. ** 
5 nes 
Bor, . 
| o epi 
ala in Favonium obwir/a, & aperis circum gelags perame» "i 


wa, preſpedlabatgue pulcherrimum finum, auteguam Nen uin 1 
aragſi ens faciem leci werteret, Tacit, Annal. libs ir. c. 67 
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Bur, though pleaſantneſs of ſituation is a cir- 
cumſtance by no means ſuitable to the juſt idea 
of a penitential retirement, yet (our monk might 
ſay) it 18 nevertheleſs poſſible, that Tiberius might 
employ his time well there. I know nothing of 
his hiſtory, though I have lived ſo long at Rome; 
and though my bare feet every day tread on this 
hill, which (I think 1 have heard) was once the 
principal part of the city. Such kind of hiſtory 
is not our ſtudy : our ſtudy is chiefly the piety of 
thoſe happy men; who have ſanctified by their re- 


tirements the deſerts of Scete, and the mountains 


of Alverno, or Chartreuſe. Pray inform me what 
was Tiberics's frame of mind, and manner of life 
in his ſolitude ? 


Malum otium, luxus, libido, ſevitia, 


Were theſe devils the conſtant poſſeſſors of his 
foul? 


Tizr ſeem to have been ſo; except when at 
intervals conſcience aroſe in all her blackeſt ter- 
tors, aſtoniſhed him, overwhelmed him, almoſt 
drove him mad. Non enim illum fortuna, non ſoli- 
tucines protegebant, quin tormenta pectoris, ſuaſque ipſe 
Penas fateretur. Ad ſenatum enim his verbis orſus 
o epiſtolam, * Quid ſcribam wobis, Patres Con= 
* {ipti, hoc tempore, aut quomado non ſcribam, aut 
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1 guid omnind ſcribam, Di me Deæque pejus perday, 

« quam perire quotidie ſentio fi ſcio. Ades * 
« atque flagitia ſua ipfi quoque in ſupplicium ves. 
* rant; neque fruſtra præſtantiſimus ſapientie (6 
« Plato) firmare ſolitus eſt, fi recludantur tyranny 
* mentes, poſſe aſpici lanialus & cruciatus; gun 
* ut corpora verberibus, ita ſevitid, Side, mals 


 * confultis animus dilaceretur.”” 


Bur why (continued Crito) ſhould I imagine 
myſelf talking on this ſubject with one of the in. 
habitants of the adjoining convent ? It is with 
you, my fellow travellers, that I am really con. 
verſing. 


You will ſoon, from the key and mole of 
Naples, ſee that unhappy iſland, which is become 
eternally infamous by the curſed actions of its dia. 
bolical inhabitant, Tiberius. You will ſee it in 
every airing, which you ſhall take towards the 
ſuburbs of Pauſilypo or Maddalena; but never will 
you have any deſire to make a nearer approach to 
it, or to ſet your feet on its ſhore. 


Effugimus ſcopulos Ithacæ, Laertia repna, 
Et terram altricem ſævi execramur Ulyſſis. 


Ix the ſame environs of Naples you will perhaps 


ſee other helliſh objects: I mean the horrors of 
the 


Ch: 


ELI AI 
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the neighbouring volcanoes, which frequently 
burſt forth in roaring rivers of liquid fire, inclouds 
of darkneſs, and ſhowers of flaming brimſtone. 


Txzst horrors you will obſerve with awe, if 
an eruption of mount Veſuvius ſhould happen while 
you are at Naples: at all other times, your eyes 
will be charmed with the ſerenity and ſweetneſs of 
the landſcapes, and real Ely/an fields on the Nea- 
politan coaſt; that coaſt, which in general (accord- 
ing to the proverb) e un pezzo di ciel caduto in 
ra. A young poet indeed (who had filled his 
mind with the ideas of Pindar or Virgil) might 
repreſent that coaſt as an emblem of the regions of 
the bleſſed : but never, I believe, did any man 
of the plaineſt education look upon Veſuvius, du- 
ring an eruption, without almoſt inſtantaneouſly 
conſidering it as an emblem, or rather viſible 
ype, of hell. 


Yer, alas! how great is the difference! The 
conflagration of that hill, however horrid, is not 


an unquenchable flame ; that is not an everlaſting 
fire. 


No wonder, that guilty minds ſhould deeply 


ſel the preſentiments of their future unſpeakable 
miſery, 
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E REMEMBER, ſaid Crito's pupil, in Plutarch 
book IIe aperns 70 x,, a paſſage very appli. 
cable to your preſent topic *. But there is no oc. 


caſion to quote learned writers for thoſeſentiments 
which are moſt loudly expreſſed by the voice of 


univerſal nature. Both the illiterate and the leam. 
ed, the rich and the poor, the high and low, are 


all liable to the irreſiſtible influence of conſcience, 


With what attention, my dear young friends, have 
we often obſerved in England a large audience, 
compoſed of the moſt different ranks and kinds 
of men, all in deep ſilence liſtening to thoſe ſcene 
of Shakeſpear, in which the terrors of conſcience are 
exemplified? I mean particularly the concluſiona 
the tragedies of Richard the Third, and Machu. 


Cold fearful drops fland on my trembling fleſh. 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thor aid me ? 
Ob! 


” O uaxapο iv ayopy νẽ⁊.exr 
Erard avei⁴n vg Jupag, Tpis aN. 
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0b! the Miction of thoſe terrible dreams 


That ſhake us nightly ! Better be with the dead, 
Than on ſuch torture of the mind to lie. 


enn os“ full of ſcorpions is my mind, —I'm fil d with 
de of horror, 

an. 

* x this reſpect the caſtle of Dunſinane ſeems 
nee, 


frongly to have reſembled the palace of Tiberius 
in Capreæ. 


lr you pleaſe, ſaid Crito, we will reſume our 
aſc ſtudies. My own conſcience preſſes on me 
0 hard for me to be able to continue theſe 
oral reflections, May Heaven have mercy on - 
Ob! all! 

SFEAKING theſe words, Critd turned round, 
L with a flow and penſive ſtep walked acroſs 
ne Capitoline area to the oppoſite building, the 
Faazzo dei conſervatori. 


ln the court of that building, on the left hand 
canſt the wall, ſtands a large ſtone urn, on 


ich is an antique inſcription in characters very 
teply cut. 


Gg2 Oss A 
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Oss A = 
| t 
ARI IN x, M. AcRI PX, Divi Aveursr with 
NEPT1S, UxoR1is GERMANICI, &c, 

Tu young gentlemen, after having for ſone wh 
time ſurveyed this ſepulchral urn with melancioy WY ben 
pleaſure, gave their attention to Crito, who yith he 
a down-caſt look proceeded as follows, => 

qual; 

Ir we conſider Germanicus in his domeſtic lit, od 
we ſhall find him in that, as well as in other pim - 
of his character, infinitely more reſpectable, inf. E 
nitely more happy than Tiberius. 1 4 

+ TIBERIUS was indeed in his earlier yen & 
good brother: (the temper of Druſus being pe- _ 
haps irrefiſtibly amiable) but he afterwards be- 
came an enemy to all his family; he was a hid 8 
ſon, and a cruel huſband to a wicked wife. | 

ue 

 GERMANICUS on the contrary ſeems to he *** 
practiſed many of the virtues, and to have e- , 
joyed many of the felicities of a family-life: ia | 
he was at firſt a good brother, and a good ſon; = 
he afterwards (according to the uſual progrels d 9M 
ſuch a character) became a good father. 28 
Bur let me deſire you at preſent to conſider In 
? 


him in his cenfugal ſtation. 


Tut 


ok I. 


USTI 
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Tux diginity and happineſs of Germanicus were 
both very conſiderably increaſed by his marriage 
with Agrippina. | 


Tux character of Agrippina would indeed have 
been more amiable, if to her many other virtues 
ſhe had added a greater degree of meekneſs and 
humility ; if ſhe had been leſs ſenſible of the high 
quality of her family, and of her own real merit; 
but (ſtanding as we are at preſent before that urn, 
which probably for many centuries contained her 
bones) let us do that juſtice, let us pay that due 
tribute to her very reſpectable memory, to own 
that, among the matrons of heathen Rome, Agrip- 
fira is (notwithſtanding theſe defects) one of the 
principal examples of conjugal virtue. | 


Sur attained that dignity of character partly 
by her own native goodneſs, partly by the in- 


fluence and aſſiſtance of her beloved huſband's 
examples, 


CRITO, now pauſed for ſome moments to wipe 
away the tears which ſtood in his eyes, and which 


really hindered him from reading his paper of 
notes. 


Ix her arms (continued Crito with a groan) 
Germenicus expired; with her alone had he paſſed 
Gg3 his 
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ſtory, on which you may employ ſome of the 
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his life from his earlieſt years: for he had the in hi 
great happineſs (may all the young part of this Wi youn 
company have the ſame!) of marrying early; and od 


of ſoon bleſſing both himſelf and his parents with 
the ſight of no leſs than fix of his children. 


O wy noble young friend, you wha ſo fre. 
quently enquire after proper ſubjects in the Romur 


painters, whether Znghfb or Italian, now in this $ 
city; what ſubject can you find either more plea. plea 
ſing, or more inſtructive, than the ſcene of 4. this 
guſtus, placed on his imperial ſeat ; and enacting ter 
the laws againſt celibacy *, which at that time (in 
a manner much more deſtructive than any civil B 
war) was waſting and extirpating the greateſt fa. diſn 
milies in Rene. Seated in that ſtate, (perhaps on pen 
this very hill) he commanded that his great grand- con 
children, the children of Germanicys, ſhould be was 
brought into his preſence. He then, in ſight of obſ 
the whole ſcnate took up ſome of theſe little ones to \ 
in ma 
The young reader is mo? earnefly referred on this occa - þ 
fion to the beginning of the fiſty-ſixth book of Dis Caſu, 
pag. 573—578. He is defired alſo to. conſult Univerſal Hif vile 
tory, vol. xiv. pag. 20.—Facit. lib. iii. c. 25. Frenſbem. lib. lin. ſal 
c. 5 3. with we note. | pre 
Auguſtus libros totos & ſenatui recitavit, & populo notes per edic* 
cum ſæpe fecit : ut orationes Q, Metelli de prole augendd, & Ru- No 
Hili' de modo &dificiorum, quo magis perſuaderet utramgque rem not pal 


a /e primo animadver/am, ſed antiquis jam tunc cure fuiſe. 
Sucton. Auguſtus 89 
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in his arms, others he placed on the knees of the 
young prince their father; and with the happy 
and amiable pride of a parent, ſhewed to the aſ- 
ſembly all theſe his treaſures ; inviting the young 
nobility of Rome to be ſenſible of fuch happineſs, 
and to haſten to follow the example of his Ger- 
manicus, Ne gravarentur imitari, juvenis exem- 
dun. 


Sven was Germanicus when he had ſcarce com- 
pleated his twenty-fourth year, —Compare with 
this charming ſpectacle ſome parts of the charac- 
ter of Tiberius. 


Bur indeed the contraſt now grows far too 
diſmal and horrid to be deſcribed by either pen or 
pencil, Its horrors are greatly augmented by the 
conſideration, that Tiberius's enormous wickedneſs 
was continued to his old age. For (as I before 
obſerved), he ſeems not ever to have endeavoured 
to waſh away with bitter tears the black and diſ- 
mal crimes, of which he had been guilty. 


No wonder, that, as ſoon as the death of this 
vileſt of tyrants was publicly known, the univer- 
al hatred and deteſtation of his memory ſhould 
break forth with the greateſt indignation and fury. 
No wonder, that, in all the ſtreets which encom- 
paſs this hill, the populace ſhould be cry ing out 
G g 4 with 
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with the loudeſt clamours; ſome that his vile 
corpſe, as unworthy of ſepulture, ſhould be caſt 
into the river ; (Tiberius in Tiberim) others, that 
it ſhould with all ignominy be dragged from the 
palace-gates to the public gibbet; or expoſed, like 
the bodies of other far l/s guilty malefactors, on 
the Scale Gemoniæ. 


Bur let us not think any longer on that hateful 
ſubject. | 


Ix contraſt to this diſhonourable conclufion of 

Tiberius's infamous lite, let us turn our eyes again 
to the hiſtory of Germanicus, 
O wy dear fellow-travellers, with what plea 
ſure did you while at Lyons viſit the pleaſant hill 
and ſurvey the magnificent proſpect of Antiquailt 
& Forviere*, the place where Germanicus is ſaid 
(1 know not what on authority) to have been bon? 
With what affection did you yeſterday viſit the 
place of his ſepulture in the Campo Marzo? From 
his cradle to his grave the character of Germanicus 
was indeed almoſt always amiable as well as re- 
ſpectable. 


Viriulin 


* Perhaps a corruption of the words 4r'iguum Palatium fort 
veteris. 
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Virtutum fructum uberrimum tulit ; maxime pro- 
hatus & dilectus a ſuis ; dilefius etiam ab omnibus, in 
t; & multò magis in morte, & poſt mortem. 


His reputation was ſo great as to have gained 
him multitudes of friends and admirers, even in 
countries which he had never ſeen. Flebant Ger- 
nanicum, etiam ignoti, 


Mucn ſtronger probably was the love and ve- 
neration of thoſe who had really felt and been 
made happy by his goodneſs. The provincials, of 
whom he had been governor, the allies of the Ro- 
nan empire, to whom he had been a very bene vo- 
ent general and commander; even the enemies of 
Rome, to whom (after the horrors of the campaign 
were paſſed) he had been a merciful conqueror, 
all theſe cordially joined in honouring the me- 
mory and lamenting the fate of Germanicus. 


Bur in relation to Tah, but in relation to Rome, 
the ſincere affection and zealous love, which was 
here borne to Germanicus while alive, and the ge- 
neral grief, deſolation, and even deſpair which at- 
tended and for a long time followed his departure, 
theſe were in all reſpects ſo very great, as far to 
exceed any power of deſcription; with which even 
the genius of this place (the genius which you, 
my dear poetic pupil, may ſuppoſe hovering over 

and 
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and protecting this rr 
inſpire us. 


Ouis defiderio fit * aut ads 
Tam chari capitis? Præcipe lugubres |: 
Cantus Melpomene ! cui liquidam pater 
Vecem cum citbard dedit. 


O ur dear fellow-travellers, continued Cri 
after ſome pauſe, if in our Zevant travels ye 
ſhould ever pitch our tent amidſt the ruins of 4, 
tioch, ſhall we not then, among many other ſub. 
Jects of meditation, recolle& the death of Gr. 
manicus? Shall we not there give ſome ſerious 
thoughts to the ſcene of his laſt hour? 


Ver let me obſerve, that this ſcene would have 
been far more noble, if Germanicus had not then 
excited lis friends to revenge his death. Witha 
trembling voice let me add, that his virtue would 
have been far more perfect, if (like St. Stephen, or 
like ſome HoLIER PERSON, who was then living 
in ſaered retirement in the neighbouring province 
of Galilee) he had expired bleſſing and praying for 
his murderers, 


Bur let us not at preſent carry our thoughts ſo 
far as to our eaſtern travels. During our ſhort in- 


tended tour of the kingdom of Naples, we fhall 
| | ſee 


ſee 


* 
ay 
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ſve ſeveral places, which will ftrongly remind us 
of Germanicus' s death, 


Dunixe that tour, you will certainly pafs ſome 
days at Brindiſi. While you, my dear pupil, ſhall 
be walking in the thick olive groves, with which 
that fertile coaſt is covered, and viewing from 
thence the two famous horns of that ſpacious 
haven; will you not be frequently inclined to re- 
collect Tacitus's deſcription of Agrippina landing 
at that port with the urn of Germanicus in her 
hands? and will not that recollection awaken in 
your mind ſome ideas of a ſweet poetic melan- 
choly 2 


Is your return from Brindi& to the northern 
parts of 1taly, particulary at Terracina, you will 
call to mind the great public love, admiration, 
and grief, which followed the urn of Germanicus 
from Brunduſium through all the provinces of Italy, 
to his grave at Rome, 


au the more inclined to believe, that you will 
be ſtrongly affected with this recollection, as in 
your journey throngh France, particularly when 
you were in the neighbourhood of Straſburgb, you 
often re-peruſed, and ſometimes not without tears 
of pleaſure, the deſcriptions given by the French 
hiſtorians of that public love and veneration which 
attended the corpſe of Turenne through all the 
cities 
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cities and provinces. of that great kingdom, to 
the royal mauſoleum at St. Dennis. 


I REMEMBER alſo the pleaſure you expreſſed at 
the ſimilar public reſpect, which was paid in our 
own country to the memory of our late youthful 
hero, General Wolfe. What addreſs did any city 
or country then preſent to the throne of Grey 
Britain, in which General Wolfe's name was not 
mentionec with terms of the greateſt praiſe and 
love? I remember alſo your deſcription of that 


eloquence, with which the Houſe of Commons 


was then moved to vote (and it was voted num. 
moufly) that a ſepulchre ſhould be erected to his 
memory at the public charge in Weſtminſter Abby, 


BvT through what wanderings of thought have 
I led you? Permit me to cloſe my paper of notes 
by deſiring you to employ ſome of your firſt leiſure 
hours in peruſing afreſh Tacitus's account of the 
general grief of Rome on the death of Germanics, 
The great ſtrength of ſenſe of that hiſtorian will 
make ample amends to you for your patience in 
liſtening to whatever may have been the impro- 
prieties or follies of my imagination, 


Ler me, however, in proof of the utility which 
may be derived from the contraſt of ſuch charac- 


ters, as thoſe which I have this day endeavoured 
to 


mel 
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to place before your eyes, ſubmit to your reflec= 
tions three or four lines of that hiſtorian. | | 


Exequi inſignia per honeſtum, aut notabili dedecors 

ecipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtutes fileantur, 
uque pravis diftis fattiſque ex poſteritate & infamid 
metus fit *, | 


+ ＋ + 


CRHO having now concluded the morning's 
lecture, folded up his papers with a ſigh, and ſat 
down in ſilence. 


His young friends entered into an ardent de- 
bate on ſome particulars which he had mentioned 
towards the concluſion of his lecture. 


Taz eldeſt of the young gentlemen compared 
the glorious fate of General Wolfe to that of Epa- 
minondas ;, and repeated with energy ſome expreſ- 
lions of Valerius Maximus. Si eum Di immortales 
uGoriis ſuis perfrui paſſi efſent ſoſpes glorigſior pairie 
mena non intraſſet. | 


The young nobleman recollected ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances relative to the death of Marſhal 
7 urenne. 


of Tacit, Annal, lib, ili. C. 64. 
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Tureme. He lamented Druſus alſo cut down in the 
flower of his age during his German canipaior 
He then made ſome remarks on the excellence of 
that marble buſt, which they had juſt now ſeen 
in the Capitoline muſæum, and which repreſeny 
Druſus in the prime of manhood. 


Yer why, ſaid Crito's pupil, ſhould the early 
death of Druſus be lamented ? Druſus certainly 
had the happineſs (the greateſt happineſs which 
a father can feel) of leaving a ſon who excelled 
him an virtue; a Germanicus. 


Harp d oye w N? | 


Both father indeed and ſon died young : but nei- 
ther of their deaths can be reckoned premature, 
For let us look only on the family of the Czſar;, 
and compare the ſhort lives of Druſus and Germa- 
nicus with thoſe of Caligula and Nero, none of 
whom ſurvived the thirtieth year of his age; and 
ſurely we ſhall not want a proof that the height of 
human glory, as well as the depth of infamy, may be 
the conſequence of the virtues and vices practiſed 
within thoſe years, 


„„ 'S 


TAI 


daug 
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Tux converſation now took ſome freſh detours; 
though in all the labyrinth of its unavoidable 

wanderings it {till in general led to the proper 
object of this day's ſtudy the hiſtory of Tiberius's 


reign. 


Taz eldeſt of the young gentlemen ſpoke with 
proper reſpect of the hiſtorian Cremutius Cordus : 
he repeated on that occaſion with pleaſure ſome 
expreſſion of Seneca *, He then proceeded with 
horror to ſome of the other cruelties of Tiberius, 
and of (that infamy of prime miniſters) Segjanus. 


CRITO mentioned from Tacitus the baniſhment 
of 'ome thouſand Jews by Tiberius into the marſhes 
of Sardinia— i interirent, vile dammum. He alſo 
mentioned from Philo Judæus, Sejanus's deſign of 
extirpating the whole Jewiſh nation, 


CRITO's pupil on this occaſion compared Se- 
Janus to Haman; and following that tract of 
thought, recollected ſeveral verſes of Racine's 
Eber, which ſeemed to him very applicable to the 
ſudden fall of Sejanus. 


Jai vu Þ Impie adore ſur la terre: 
Pareil au cedre il cachoit dans les cieux. 
Son front audacieux. | | 
H h 2 
e See Seneca's conſolation to Martia, Martis was the 
daughter of Crematius Cordas. 
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Tl ſemloit a ſon gri gouverher le tonnerrr: 
Fouloit aux pits ſes ennemis vaincus. ,* 

Je mai fait que paſſer ; il n'ttoit dija Plus — 

- Miſerable! Le Dieu vengeur de Vinnocence + 

| Tout pret d te juger, tient dija ſa Balance: 
Bientot ſon jufte arrit te ſera prononce, 

Tremble. Ton jour approche, & ton regne oft finl 

— 1 FTraitre eſt expire; f 

Par le peuple en fureur & moitis dechirt : 

On traine, on va donner en ſpectacle funeſte 
De ſon corps tout ſanglant le miſerable yeſte. 


" Ho 


Tux company now went out of the court of 
the Palazzo dei conſervatori. But the fall of Sj 
nus continued to be their topic while they were 
walking down the ſlope of the e hill to- 
wards the forum. 


I rave been lately reading, ſaid the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, Dion Caffins's account of 
the grandeur and fall of that infamous court-fa- 
vourite*, | 


DION's reflections on the vanity of all human 
pride ſtrike me at preſent very ſtrongly, while op- 
poſite 


® Dio Caſſius, book lviii. p. 623 to 630. 


k1V, 


ite 
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ſite to us on the Palatine mount, I ſee the ruins 
of that building, which Sezjanus entered full of 
pride, full of &petation of being that morning 
inveſted with the tribunitian power. Cloſe on 
our right hand is the temple of Concord, in which 
in the afternoon of the ſame day Sejanus was unani- 
mouſly condemned to death; about one hundred 
yards on our left is the priſon, in which before 
wght he was ſtrangled *. | 


Ix that diſmal evening he ſaw perhaps from the 
grates of his cell the deſtruction of his ſtatues in 
this forum, and heard the curſes of the people on 
his memory, 


Tux then felt vanity of his exceſſive honours, 
riches, and ambitious hopes, muſt, together with 
the conſcience of his horrid crimes, have greatly 
embittered the deep diſtreſs of his laſt hour, 


Ergo quod optandum foret ignoraſſe fatendum eff 
S/anum : nam qui nimios optabat honores. 
E nimias poſcebat opes, numeroſa parabat 

_ Excelſæ 


* The antique inſcription noww remaining on the priſon walls 
was enyraven in the ædileſhip of Yibius and Cocceius Nera. 
They were conſuls about four ot five years after Szjanys's death. 


dee Abate Venuti, vol. i. p. 58. The Scalæ Gemoniæ, where 


%janus's body was caſt, were ſituate in that ſhort, crooked, 
and Reep lane, which paſſes by the fide of the Tallian priſon, 
and leads up to the Capitol. 


1 
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E xcelſe turxis tabulata, unde altior eſſet 
Caſus, & impulſe præceps immane ruine, 


CRI D's pupil repeated ſome verſes of Shale. 
ſpear relative to Cardinal Wolſey, I have often, 
added he, thought of thoſe verſes in paſſing thre 
Leiceſter : we hail fieſh occaſion to recollect them | 
ſome weeks ago, when we were ſhewn the Palazzy, 
which was built by that Cardinal's orders, hereat 
Rome. 


I REMEMBER, ſaid Crito, that when we were 
at Milan I met with a paſſage in St. Auſtin's works, 
which ſeems very applicable to the topic on which 
you are now converſing. It is the reflection of: 
perſon, who (if J am not miſtaken) was of con- 
ſiderable rank in the court of the Roman emperor, 
predeceſſor to Theodo/ins, 


« Wir all the pains we take, what doth 
te our ambition aſpire to? What is it we ſeek, and 
e propoſe to ourſelves ? 


« Can we have any greater hopes at court than 
to arrive at the favour of the emperor? P 
quot pericula pervenitur ad illud grandius periv: 
lum? Et quamdiu iſtud erit ? 


Amicus autem DEI, ſi voluero, ecce nunc. fo. 


Tas 


IV, 
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Tut converſation now dwelt a conſiderable 
time on the outward ſplendor, but frequent real 
miſery, of a miniſterial or court life. 


Tur young nobleman communicated to his 
friends ſeveral very important reflections which 
he had heard from his father on theſe ſubjects, 


. * *% 


Tus company returned to their lodgings about 
dinner-time. But Crito made ſome excuſe for 
not dining with them. He retired to his cloſet, 
and (it being Saturday afternoon) applied himſelf, 
23 uſual, to ſome ſacred ſtudies, 


Tux object of his meditation was a character 
remarkably contrary to the wickedneſs of this 
world; contrary as light to darkneſs; the cha- 
acter of the auſtere, pure, and holy St. John 
the Bapriſt, 


IT was about the time of Sejanus's death, that 
it, Jobn came preaching in Judæa the baptiſm 
of repentance for the remiſſion of ſing. 


(Mio paſſed ſome moments in conſidering 
dais holy character in compariſon with thoſe which 
ae generally found in kings bouſes: but he ſoon 
quitted that kind of thought, and began to apply 
1 weighty doctrine of penitence heme to his own 
ere, 


Hz Way 
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Wu ſhould he look for faults among other 


men? He found enough in the memory of his | 


own actions. 


Ix deep compunction of mind he ſhed ſeveral | 
tears. He applied himſelf afreſh to the ſtudy of | 
the life of St. John the Baptiſt; he afterwards |} 
took up the poetical tranſlation of the Pſalter, | 
lately publiſhed at Arezzo, by Peter Roſſi; and 


peruſed two or three of the penitential Pſalms, 


He peruſed alſo ſome part of chat copy of | 
verſes, which 1s prefixed to the work, and in 
which the author thus addreſſes himſelf to the 


Hebrew Pſalmiſt. 


— Canendi ſpiritum mihi impetra 
Tuo refuſus qui calebat pefore, 
Tuis ut inſtem proximus veſtigiis, 

' Tuoſque ſenſus, et verenda intelligam 
Tuis repoſta verſibus myſteria, — 
Id fi negetur, et frequenti crimine 
Cæcata mens ſpectare non tam altùm poteſt, 
Placare læſi me doce iram Numinis 
Tua æmulantem exempla, et illas intimo 

E corde dudtas ac ſalubres lacrymas, 
Quibus juvente tu piaſti improvidæ 
Errata, et equum leniiſti judicem. 

1d impetraro, multò erit jucundius, 

Ruam fi tua æmuler canendo cormina. 
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4 riſe 
TWENTY»THIRD Day's CONVERSATION. 1 
b *. ˖ 
þ the account of yeſterday's tranſactions, no ; 
notice was taken of the manner in which the 
young gentlemen employed the afternoon, 1 5 


Tuxy viſited the Capitol, with an intention 
of recollecting in that place part of this morning's 
lecture: they paſſed ſome time there, converſing 
on the concluſion of Tiberius's wicked reign: they 
afterwards deſcended into the Campo Vaccine. 
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In that part of the Roman Forum, which lies 
between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, ſtands a 
ſingle marble column, of the Corinthian order, 
fluted, and about fifty feet in height. 


IT is the opinion of ſome antiquarians, ſaid the 
young nobleman, that this column made part of 
that bridge, which the ſucceſſor of Tiberius built 
acroſs the Forum. It may, with more probability 
perhaps, be ſuppoſed to have made part of ſome 

| Hhz of 


| 
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df thoſe temples, or porticoes, over which that 
bridge was carried. 


I nave often thought, that uch a bridge, thus 
joining the Catitoline and Palatine hills, might 
be of real and conſiderable convenience to the 
public: it probably ſaved much time, and many 
a weariſome ſtep, to the induſtrious inhabitants 
of this part of Rome, which, in the time of Cali. 
gula, was the moſt populous, or at leaſt the moſt 
frequented, 


Bur, alas! far different was the motive of Ca- 
igula : his deſign in the erection of that bridge, 
was not beneficence to his ſubjects, but the in- 
dulgence of his own moſt abſurd, and impious 
pride. 


In the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, which 


ſtood near thoſe three columns of Jupiler Statur, 


Caligula frequently ſeated himſelf between the 
ſtatues of the Dioſcuri; and from their temple he 
built this bridge to the Capitol, merely that he 
might, with more convenience and eaſe to him- 
ſelf, go often to receive the ſame horrid adoration 
in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 


As to Jupiter, replied Crito's pupil, if we con- 
Gder the hiſtory of that king of Crete, as given 
| by 


Bur 
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by the poets, we ſhall not find his character 
to have been much better than that of Cali- 


gula, 


Burt the inhabitants of the Grecian and Ro- 
nn world (ſuch was the extreme abſurdity of pa- 
caniſm) to the word Jupiter connected a moſt 
different idea: the idea of the Great Creator and 
Preſerver of the univerſe, the Moſt Beneficent, 
the Moſt Holy. If we conſider the affair in this 
light, horrid indeed was the wickedneſs of Cali- 
za, in daring to aſſume ſuch a name. 


I REMEMBER reading ſometime ago with my 
tutor, the account given by Joſephus and Philo of 
Caligula's attempt to profane even the temple of 
Jeruſalem by erecting his ſtatue in it. 


To what incredible degrees of madneſs does hu- 
man pride ſometimes extend ! 


A Babylonian monarch (if I am not miſtaken) 
could ſo far yield to the flattery of his courtiers, 
as to forbid his ſubjects offering any petition to 
any god or man, but himſelf : this Roman emperor 
was impious enough to claim even D1viNE ho- 
nours ; though he was in reality one of the vileſt 


of monſters, ' 
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O uy dear friends, what a place of horror was 
then tba Palatine mount? 


Cur non aperts tum fuerunt celorum cata. 
ratle? | 


Car non rupti erant fontes abyſſi magni? 


SURELY no antediluvian wickedneſs could be 
greater than that of Caligula's court. 


Ar leaſt, why did not the Tiber then ſwell with 
ten- fold abundance of torrents, to waſh away that 
Palatine hillock, and drown all the Reman Cam- 
pagna in a broad aſphaltite lake; while the Ty. 
culan and Sabine mountains poured forth on it 
their ſulphurous materials by the eruption of an 
hundred volcanoes? 


Bur why ſhould ſuch expreſſions fall from my 
lips? Notwithſtanding the unutterable abomina- 
tions of the imperial palace, and great corruption 
of the public manners, there were doubtleſs, even 
during this 1eign, multitudes in Rome of a very 
different character. Of its meaner inhabitants ſe- 
veral thouſands probably lived in the faithful 
practice of the duties of their ſtation, according 
to the light of nature, Many, in all likelihood, 
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rere the virtuous perſons then engaged in agri- 
ulture, commerce, or trade; many honeſt men 
vere to be found in the profeſſions. Some alſo, 
who were bleſſed by Providence with a more in- 
tependent fortune, and who from the kindneſs of 
their parents had received a more ornamented edu- 
cation, paſſed their days happily in ſtudious pri- 
cy; maſters of their own time, and diſpoſing 
it to the beſt purpoſes, meditation and works of 
dene ficence. From the vain occupations of this 


riches, recepere ſe ad trangquilliora, tutiora, majora. 
Teruit illos in hoc genere vitæ multum bonarum ar- 
tm, amor dirtutum atque uſus, cupiditatum obli- 
u, divendi atgue moriendi ſcientia, alla rerum 


. 


Is all probability there were alſo, even in the 
tigher conditions of life, ſeveral who lived in the 
practice of much moral virtue, 


Turk was one eminent example of merit, re- 
plied the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, even in 
the family of Caligula: I mean his father-in-law, 
the wiſe and good M. Silanus. But he could not 
ive there long: he was one of the many perſons 

who 


| e by Seneca de brevitate wite t a treatiſe which — 
cording to Lipfius) within ſome few days after the death o 
Caligula, Modd intra paucos illos dies, guibus Caius Ceſar 


terit, &c. 


lt city, from the falſe pleaſures, honours, and 
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vho periſhed by that tyrant's craclty and irgrati. 
tude, Caianæ cladis erat magna pertio. 


Your temper, my dear friend, is meekneſs it. 
ſelf: xpuoioy (b. I uſe this expreſſion in the fame 
good ſenſe in which Dio underſtood it. But it is 
no diſhonour to ſuch a temper, that. it can kindle 
itſelf into a proper indignation at the thoughts of 
that moſt horrid impiety, that moſt abominable 
wickedneſs, that moſt bloody deſpotiſm, which 
reigned day and night in the court of Caligula, 


Hoc iſti bellue quotidianum eſt : ad hec vivit, ad 
hzc vigilat, ad hec lucubrat *, 


Even if we were to confine our thoughts to 
the laſt article, I mean the political conſiderations, 
moſt odious ſurely ought to be the name, and moſt 
execrable the memory of that ſupreme magiſtrate, 
who could wiſh, that it was in his power to bid 
the ax fall on the neck of his whole people. 


Lr us not think any longer on his curſed N 


reign. Let us rather reflect with ſatisfaction, that 
we are at preſent only ſome few ſteps diſtant from 


that place, where this tyrant received his due pu- 


niſhment from the hand of Cherea, Chares, the 
third Brutus. 
Bur 


Seneca de ird, lib. iii. c. 18. 
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zur I ought to haſten to correct that verbum 
widens: Caligula deſerved a more ſevere fate than 
eher Tarquin or Julius Ceſar : but Cherea ſtained 
is glory by the murder of Cæſonia and her infant - 
aughter; a crime, of which certainly neither 
, nor Marcus Brutus would on any account 
have been guilty, 


Ixz£MEMBER When in my more youthful years, 1 
read the hiſtory of Caligula's death, I felt much {8 
regret at the thought that ſuch an opportunity for 
reſtoring the republic, offered itſelf in vain. For 
n vain was it that the walls of the Parliament- 
houſe on that Capitoline hill then echoed with the 
cy of liberty: the people crowded to the gates; 
wt as antiently to applaud the conſcript fathers 
for their zeal in their country's freedom; not, as 
n other times, to vent their jealous murmurs 
fr ſome ſuppoſed infringement of the popular 
privileges; but to demand the immediate no- 
mination of a new Deſpot, 


I was, while at the univerſity, red-hot with 
ſome democratic notions, and conſequently I was 
tighly ſhocked at this aſtoniſhing inſtance of Ro- 
nan degeneracy. But as my admiration of repub- 
ian liberty in particular is fince that time very 
much cooled (though my zeal for liberty in ge- 
eral, I hope will always burn with due fervour 
ind flame) ſo alſo is my indignation againſt the 

| Romans 
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Romans for their behaviour on this occaſion ſome. 


what abated. The Roman people had too much 
reaſon to remember the bloody hiſtory of the for. 
mer civil wars; they had equal reaſon to fear 
that the diſſentions in the ſenate; and the diſobe. 
dience of the army, might ſoon (if a new emperor 
was not immediately elected) produce a reneyal 


of the ſame calamities ; calamities, which after 


much confuſion and anarchy, much miſery and 
blood-ſhed, would certainly terminate, as the for. 


mer, in the eſtabliſhment of a new abſolute] 


maſter, 


Bzs1DEs, there was anotber motive for their 
conduct: a motive in itſelf inexcuſable, but which} 
The origo mali lay 


operated without reſiſtance. 
deep in the conſtitution of their heart, but ne- 


ceſſarily ſhewed its virulence by theſe exterior} 
Vice had ſo much weakened and en- 
fecbled all the nerves and muſcles of the national} 
Reman mind, as to render it neither worthy nor 
| ſuſceptible of the labours and perils of any kind 


ſymptoms. 


of liberty, 


Tux city of Nene, replied the young noble- | 

man, was indeed at that time corrupted by vice, 
in a much more dreadful manner than ever br 
any peſtilence. For notwithſtanding the charita- } 


ble ſuppoſitions of our good friend here, certainly | 
| | the þ 
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the imperial court, the nobili'y, the people 
breathed forth infernal contagion on cach other. 


HorR1D as was the character of Caligula, yet 
his crimes would not have been ſo enormous, if 
he had ruled over a better nation. 

Mucn of his wickedneſs is to be attributed to 
inſanity of underſtanding : but more to the bad- 
neſs of his own heart, and to the examples among 
which he lived. 


Bur let us not talk any longer on his enormous 
crimes, If we could baniſh them totally from 
our memory, I ſhould then venture to conſider 
the other parts of his character in a cooler man- 
ner; and to apply to them ſome reflections with 
which I remember your tutor favoured us on a 
former occaſion, 


He obſerved *, that the folly and vice, the 
pride and cruelty, which ſhock us in reading ſome 
parts of the Roman hiſtory, are only the extremes 
of that abuſe, which we ſee every day made of 
leſs degrees of wealth and power. 


I xEMEMBER alſo my father's obſerving to me, 
that many young men of fortune in our own 
country, 


, See page 326 of the firſt volume, 
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country, while reading Caligula's reign, look on 
its contents as almoſt incredible: yet happy ought 
they to eſteem themſelves, if in their future life 
ſome of them do not become really of a very fimi. 
lar character; that is, as far as their inferior de. 
grees of wealth and power will permit: ina word, 
though innocent of hjs enormous crimes, yet 
otherwiſe Caligulas in miniature: bad in domeſtic 
life; hating their aged relations; but living in in- 
timacy with gameſters, jockeys, and ſtage-players; 
proud; luxurious; fickle; impiouſly ungrateful 
to heaven for all its bleſſings; laviſhing their for. 
tunes in various kinds of folly; and then from 
want oppreſſing their tenants, and other depen. 
dants: —_— eee , 


Bur let us quit this topic. If you vleaſs 70 


take a little tour in the coach this evening, 


it may carry us round the Cælian hill, and from 
thence home by the Strada Felice. 


CRITO's pupil, and his other companion, rea- 
dily conſented to this propoſal of the young no- 
bleman, 


In ſeveral parts of the Cælian hill they obſerved 
many lofty arches of a ruined aqueduct. 


THAT 
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Tnar aqueduct, ſaid the young nobleman, if 
am not miſtaken, was begun in the ſecond year 
of Caligula's reign : for thanks to Providence ſome 
od is done to mankind even by the worſt of 
nen“. It was finiſhed by Claudius; according 
to the inſcription ſtill remaining over the Porta 
Maggiore. As the Strada Felice is not very far 
fom that gate, we may, if you pleaſe, tell the 
coachman to drive thither, 


Tux Porta Maggiore is a ſtately monument 7, 
trected by the emperor Titus in memory of the 
great work of the Claudian aqueduct. Over its 
uches are three inſcriptions, the upper one of 


=” as follows. 


* Quid Nerone pejus ? 
ud thermis melius Neronianis? Mart, 


Tie 


* Queſt” edificio e uno de piu Lell! dell antica Roma; ed & 
Valtezza e di groſſezza pin di ogni altro fingolare. E fabbricato 

macignt di tra vertino congiunti infieme ſenza calce; ſaſtenuto di 
futtro gran; archi con colonne alla ruſtica d ordine Ionico.— Per 
nprendere di qual magn!ficenza frano gli archi di queſto menuments 
lala ſapere che quello, che in oggi forma la porta ha di lunghezza 
falni 49, e ciaſcun pezzo di travertino e grofſo palmi 3 once 3 
lage palms ꝙ once 5, etaluno 21 ed e compeſta tutta | alia e vaſta 
*iata di ſali 26 pexxi di pietra. | 
Abate Venuti, v. p. 124, 125» 
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Ti. Claudius Druſi. f. Caiſar Auguſtus Cena 
cus Pontif. Maxim. Tribunicid poteftate xii. Cof. v, 
Imperator x:xv11. Pater Patriæ aquas Claudian 
fontibus qui vocantur ceruleus et Curtiu, a mill 
xxxv. item Anienem novum à milliario Lx 11. ud 
penſd in urbem perducendas curavit. 


Tux two inſcriptions, which are ſubjoined t 


this, are in honour of Veſpaſſan and Titus. Each 
of which emperors thought it an honour to repair 
or improve this aqueduct. 


IT is obſerved, ſaid the young nobleman, I 
think either by Suetonius or Aurelius Vittor, that 
Veſpaſian repaired ſeveral of Claudius's works, as 
well as completed that temple on Monte Cel, 
which was erected in his honour, but which had 
been ungratefully neglected, or in part demo. 
liſhed, by Nero. 


As to the temple, it would have been certainly 
much better, if Veſpaſian had left it in its ruins; 
the aqueduct, on the other hand, as a work of 
public benefit, had a juſt claim on him, and on 
all future emperors, for its ſupport. 


THz water conveyed to Rome by this aqueduct 
was of great convenience to the inhabitants ; eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who then in great numbers dwelt 
on the ſummit of her ſeven hills: it was alſo in 
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« nature almoſt equally good with the Aqua 
Martia; and conſequently it ſeems to have been 


well worth the expence and labour of its con- 


jeyance ; though excluſive of its long ſubterra- 
dean channel, and of its upper canal, it is carried 
on arches in different places near ten miles. 
The new river from the 4nio, which is joined to 
the Aqua Claudia, 18 alſo carried about ſeven miles 
im arches; ſeveral of which are one hundred feet 
in beg ht. ä 


Ir ſeems very ſtrange, ſaid Crito's pupil, that 
uch a reign as that of Claudius ſhould be ennobled 
by ſo ſplendid and ſo uſeful a work. 


CLAUDIUS's mind was generally buried in 
the deepeſt ſtupidity ; ſtupidity encreaſed by glut- 
tony and other vices : yet ſurely it muſt have been 
a times ſurpriſingly illuminated by ſome lucid 
nterval of good ſenſe, or by ſome brighter ray of 
benevolence. 


SUETONIUS obſerves of Claudius, as to his 
behaviour when ſeated on the tribunals of juſtice, 
Mra animi varietate fuit; modo circumſpefius, & 
ſogx; modo inconſultus, ac præceps; nonnunguam 
jrevolus, amentique ſimilis. The ſame obſervation 
13 doubtleſs applicable to the other parts of Clau- 
«us hiſtory.” 


Vor. II. 11 Ir 
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IT ſhould ſeem indeed at firſt ſight probable 
that the actions of wiſe benevolence, with which 
Claudius's reignis adorned, (which were numerous, 


and ſome of which required a vigorous and a con. IN 
tinued exertion of reaſoning) are to be aſcribed para 
to the virtues and abilities of his miniſtry; eſpe- mant 
cially as his reign was a reign of favourites. But hint 
on the contrary hiſtory aſſures us, that Claudius man) 
miniſtry was in general compoſed of perſons much vider 
more wicked than himſelf: perſons whoſe total light 
attention ſeem to have been given to works of in pr 
various vices, but peculiarly of rapaciouſneſs, good 
pride, and bloody revenge. Such at leaſt was the the w 
character of his empreſſes, Meſſalina and Ari- 3 inf 
pina; and perhaps alſo of his two head-ſervants, and a 
Narciſſus and Pallas. In a word, it was a court kind, 
fit only for the education of a Nerv. 
DIO ſeems to charge moſt of the crimes of this 
reign to the prevailing influence of the courtiers, | 
and to leave the merit of all the laudable acts and Tu 
benevolent deſigns in it to the emperor himſelf; their 
though the emperor was ſenſible only by fits; that C 
and (what appears ſtill more contradictory) fre- ſill n 
quenty very cruel. For Claudius was cruel, not only 
from a falſe notion of juſtice, or from a cowardly} 
caſe of ſelf-preſervation, or laſtly from a ſhame-} _ de 
fully ſtupid ſubmiſſion to the will of his mi- ber 
niſtry; but alſo (according to Suetonins) 8e | os” 
| ral WW 4e 
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ral delight in the moſt ſhocking acts of inhu- 
manity *. 


Is what manner then can we account for this 
paradox? Certainly we cannot do it in a better 
manner than by conſidering it (according to the 
hint which you juſt now gave us) as one of the 
many proofs, that there is an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence ; a Providence which originally created 
light of darkneſs, and which both in public and 
in private affairs, ſometimes condeſcends to draw 
good out of evil; to employ the hands even of 
the wicked, and the counſels of madmen or fools, 
as inſtruments in performing ſome of its all-wiſe 


and all- gracious deſigns for the benefit of man- 
kind. 


* * * 


Tus company now ſtept into their coach. In 
their way home the young nobleman took notice, 
that Claudius's reign was ennobled by another work 
ſill more beneficial to this vaſt city. 


1i 2 I MEAN, 


dum & ſanguinarium fuiſſe magnis minimiſque apparuit 
bur, Beſtiariis, meridianiſque adeò deletabatur, ut etiam prima 
lace ad ſpechaculum deſcenderet; & meridie dimiſo ad prancium 
þ'pulo, perſederet pretergue deftinatos etiam levi ſubitague a 
aſa quo/dam committeret : de fabrorum quoque ac miniſtrorum 
que id genus numero fi auropuaro vel pegma vel quid tale aliud 
tarum ceſſiſſet, Ee. Suetonius. 
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I MEAN, faid he, the very uſeful ſea-port, 
which this emperor made on that branch of the 
Tiber which lies ſome few miles north-<weſt of 
Oſtia. 


I wisn, that when we were on our laſt ex. 


curſion to Oftia*, we had taken that opportunity 
of viewing its remains, if any : I hope, however, 
that we ſhall viſit the place before we take our 
leave of Rome. We will carry thither ſome prints 
and plans, as well as ſome antique medals, which 
have reference to that celebrated haven. Thoſe 
medals and plans will be of the more uſe to us, 
as I am afraid we muſt not flatter ourſelves, that 
we ſhall find many traces remaining either of its 
ornamental or of its more ſubſtantial parts. Ac- 
cording to the deſcription which we have heard 
of Fiumicino, the winds and waves have totally 
changed the face of that ſhore, 


Nunc tantum ſinus, & ſtatio malefida carims. 


Bu r how deeply ſoever both the moles and phares 
of Claudius's haven may be now buried in the 
ſands, yet it is ſome pleaſure to conſider, that its 
ſplendor is in ſome manner ſtill ſubſiſting in that 
place; where, and where only, moſt of the gran- 
deur of antient Rome is preſerved ; I mean in her 
hiſtory and her coins. | 55 


See vol. i. pag. 29. 
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DIO Caſſius's deſcription of the grandeur, and 
public utility of this ſea- port, is happily ſtill re- 
maining*. When I come to my lodgings, I will 
compare it with what Diomſius ſays of king An- 


( 108 ha VEN, 


Il am not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
coung gentlemen, not only Veſpaſian and Titus, 
dut the emperor Trajan alſo, among his many 
zlorious labours for the benefit of this country, 
thought it an honour to repair ſome of the works 
of Claudius. 


Exckss ivx is the contempt which is generally 
caſt on the memory of Claudius: equally exceſ— 
ſive perhaps is the veneration paid to the name of 
Trajan, 


Wirn difficulty can it be imagined, that Trajan 
vas in ſome reſpects an imitator of Claudius. Yet 
certainly in ſeveral inſtances he followed Claudius's 
deſigns: but in none more manifeſtly than in the 


113 repa- 


* The great famine which raged at Rome in Claudius's reign, 
prompted him to undertake the forming of a large and conve- 
vient haven at the mouth of the Tiber; which vaſt work he 
happily compleated, though Cæſar the dictator, if ſome miſ- 
xe has not crept into Suetonius, had, many years before, at- 
tempted it in vain, It was an undertaking, ſays Dio Caffus, 
worthy of the grandeur of the Roman empire: but the ſucceſſors 
of C/au1ius were not able to maintain it : ſo that, ſoon after his 
cath, it was choaked up with ſand, and became quite uſeleſs, 
Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 14. p. 329. 
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reparation of that haven; for, if I am not miſ. 
taken, Trojan rep" 'red that ſea-port, as well as 
thoſe of Civita-Vecchia and Ancona. 


TRAFAN is ſaid alſo to have proſecuted an. 
other project of Claudius; the project for draining 
the Fucine lake. | 


I nave often wiſhed, replied the young noble. 
man, that ſome ingenious traveller, after having 
paſſed a year or two in making the common 
tour of /taly, would allow another year, not to the 
extending of his travels into the Levant, but rather 
to the viſiting of thoſe provinces of the Tuſcan, 
Ecclgſiaſtic, or Neapolitan ſtate, which lie out of the 
beaten track of travellers, but which probably con. 
tain many curious remains of antiquity, 


In paſſing through the Abruzzo (for inſtance) 
he could not, I apprehend, fail of finding ſome 
very conſiderable remains of that work at the Fu- 
cine lake, which you mention; and which em- 
ployed thirty thouſand labourers during eleven 
years of Claudius's reign. 


War would be your ſentiments, my dear 
friend, in viewing that lake, and the channel of | 
its emiſſario ? If I ſhould ever attend you thither, | 
my thoughts would be perhaps employed in form- 


ing theideaof that magnificent but bloody ſpectacle 
which 
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which Claudius exhibited on its waves; while all 
the hills around it were covered with the inhabi- 
tants of that part of Tah, like the ſides of a vaſt 
amphitheatre : but your mind would be buſy in 
the much more noble contemplation of the real pub- 
lic utility of the project itſelf, 


I axt confident you are of opinion, that this 
attempt of Claudius, though it failed of ſucceſs, 
yet deſerves to be mentioned in the Roman hiſtory 
with peculiar honour, 


Taz addition of ſuch a ſupply of water to the 
current of the Tiber, was ſurely, according to 
Dio (for Tacitus mentions the Liris) a deſign very 
favourable to the improvement of the inland na- 
vigation of Lag. 


Tux addition of ſo many thouſand acres of 
fertile ſoil to its territory, was alſo a very import- 
ant object. The ſpace of ground covered by that 
lake would have given bread to the inhabitants 
of many new towns; if the ſcheme of draining it 
had not failed, firſt by the negligence or avarice 
of Claudius's miniſtry, and afterwards by the envy 
of Nero, 


I REMEMBER, my dear friend, ſome of your 
obſervations on a ſimilar topic, when we were 
114 croſſing 
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croſſing the Beemſter in North Holland“: it was 
ſome few days after we had been ſeeing Corbuly 
canal from Lzyden and Delft to Macſlandt Sluys, 


Tux draining of lakes, the opening of havens, 
the building of aqueducts, are indeed, ſaid Crits's 
pupil, works of great public utility; but I own 
myſelf much more pleaſed with fome other ac. 
tions of Claudius's reign, 


Wuen I conſider the vaſt multitudes which 

- then inhabited this extenſive metropolis, I cannot 
help admiring and even loving the memory of 
Claudius for the conſtant, the anxious care which 
he took in ſupplying them with bread, during ſe- 
veral years of ſcarcity and famine, Ad ſubveher- 
dos etiam hyberno tempore commeatus nihil non ex- 


cogitavit. A ſtrange expreſſion that of Suetonius, 
if 


® There is in Ar Holland an eſſay made of the poſſibility of 
draining great lakes; by one about two leagues broad having 
been made firm lend, within theſe forty years, 


This makes that part of the country called Beemſter, being 
now the richeſt ſoil of the province, lying up»n a dead flat di- 
vided with canals, and the ways through it diſtinguiſhed with 
ranges of trees, which make the pleaſanteſt ſummer landſcape 
of any country | have ſeen of that fort, | 


There is one very great lake of freſh water ſtill remaining in 
the province of Holland by the name of Harlem Meer, which 
might, they ſay, be eaſiiy drained, and would thereby make a 
mighty additien of land. Much diſcourſe has there been 
about ſuch an attempt, &e. 


Sir Will:am Tem le's Account of Holland. 
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if Clatdius was really (as is commonly imagined) 
funk in continual ſtupidity. 


Wirn much greater veneration ought we to 
recolle&t Claudins's philanthropic defign of ex- 
tending the privileges of this city to many of 
the nations which were ſubject to her dominion. 


I srEAx this in reference, not merely to his 
kindneſs to the people of Mum, Rhodes, Cos, or 
hrzantium: Claudius was very generous in grant- 
ing the Roman privileges to the natives of many 
other leſs celebrated countries. A generoſity, 
which though much abuſed in many particular 
caſes, and ſometimes practiſed with great levity, 
jet certainly in general was highly laudable. 


Tz1s intention of Claudius is ſhamefully ridi- 
culed by the author of that fatyrical treatiſe, com- 
monly known by the title of the AToxonNoxuvtws1;e 
can ſcarce imagine Seneca to have been really the 
author of that piece; at leaſt of ſome paſſages 
which we now find in it: they are moſt contra- 
bictory to the contents of that oration, which he 
himſelf compoſed to be ſpoken by Nero at Clau- 
ws funeral“; as well as to that epiſtle, which, 
ſome years before, he inſcribed to Polybius. Per- 
mit me to repeat my hopes, that ſome critic may 
wile, able to clear Seneca from the diſhonour of 
having 


See Tacitus, Annal. lib, xiii. c. 3. 
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having ſat down to write ſo very mean-ſpirited a 


ſatire *. 


Ir is true, that the ſtupidity and wickedneſ; of 


Claudius were at times exceſſive : but they both 
certainly had their intervals. This his intention, 
of which we are now ſpeaking, was ſurely a de. 
ſign replete with humanity and true political wiſ. 
dom; a deſign which would have done very great 
honour to the reign of Antoninus Pius, or Marcus 
Aurelius. 


I REMEMBER reading with great pleaſure, in 
the eleventh book of Tacitus, Claudius's ſpeech 


from the throne on the admiſſion of ſome of the 
Gallic nobility to ſeats in the Roman ſenate. In 


the debate, even thoſe ſenators who oppoſed the 
bill, did not however make any objection to the 
privileges of Roman citizenſhip being granted to 


the inhabitants of that province, 


„ Poiſon, and murder, domeſlic and civil treaſon, are no 
jeſts, Capitalia crimina ludis, (See Epigrams prefixed to Conſol. 
ad Helviam)—lt is ſaid by Dio, the enemy of Seneca, that 
Seneca compoſed a ſatire on the memory of Claudius called the I 
AmToxonoxurrwr4s, But it does not appear certain, that the trea- 
tiſe we now have under that name, is really that work. 
De titulo libri inter eruditos non convenit. Beatus Rhenanus, fut 
reperifſe & primus typis publicaſſe dicitur, 1. dum de norte Claudi 
Cæſaris appellaſſe potiùs quam ſic invenifſe creditur. Junius & Þ 
omn's jam paſjim Claudii Caſaris Amoxivoxurruon, Dione precunlt 


nuncupatum wadunt. S 
See Fromendus's preface to it in Ligſſus's edition. 
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[x I am not miſtaken, continued Crito's pupil, 
wr countrymen are reckoned among the nations, to 
hom Claudius intended that favour. Conſtituerat 
mes Cræcos, Gallos, Hiſpanos, Britannos, togatos, 
zidere, Whether or no, the ſatyriſt had any real 
foundation for this (probably much exaggerated) 
ifſertion, I cannot tell. But it ſhould / em pro- 
hable, from a paſſage in Dio, (if I remember it 
right) that the conditions offered by Claudius to 
the Britons, bore at leaſt a mild and favourable 


* 
zppearance *, , 


But however that might be, ſurely ſuch a flat- 
tering propoſal could have but little weight with 
the Britons, in whoſe breaſts a love of liberty, and 
: warm zeal for their country's true welfare has, 
[ truſt, always glowed. The privileges of the 
Roman citizenſhip, might be ſome comfort, ſome 
conſiderable relief to the nations already ſunk un- 
der the Roman yoke : but by the unconquered in- 
kabitants of our iſland it never could be eſteemed 
% any thing in the balance againſt the invaluable 
privileges of their native freedom, 


Many 
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Many thanks to you, dear fir, replied the eldeq 
of the young gentlemen, for that noble ſentiment, 
The glorious ſpirit of national liberty, which you 


: Al 
expreſs, beats in every pulſe, I am ſure, and pants | 3 
in every breaſt of this company. 2 
over ME! 
| | | . of Mala 
I nap ſome intention to take a copy this after. hls 
noon of the infcription on that antique marble, 3 
8 a z 
which is preſerved in the wall of the Barberin | ans) 
terras. But fired as we are at preſent by your - _ 
generous ſentiments, how could we bear to fix — 
our eyes on ſuch an object *? © han 
: konour 
THrzkE is not (continued he, after a pauſe of he peo 
ſome minutes, during which he ſeemed abſorbed 1 Cole] 
in deep thought) there is not any part of Tacitu:'s ** 
works, the loſs of which, as Engliſbmen, we have melt 
1 
more reaſon to regret, than thoſe books of his nin pa 
Annals, which contained the beginning and firſt fo, an 
events of the Britiſh wars during Clandins's reign. 3 
f Dio's 
| TAC. 
* 'The inſcription on this marble (which marble perhaps that w: 
originally ſtood over Claudius triumphal arch in the Fig lud 
is as follows, | years t 
Tl. CLAUDIO CAS, contin, 
_AUGUSTO Brizifb 
Pontifici Max. Tr. p. IX, 5 
Ce/. V. Imp, 16. . . 
Senatus Popul. 9. R. Dugd | 
Reges Britannie. Abſque ullk * Ea 
Fatturi domuerit, Genteſque Barbaras itt ad 
Primus indicio ſubegerit. Jeditque 
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yes hiſtory alſo in its preſent curtailed condi- 
jon is by far too conciſe on that ſubject. 


CLAUDIUS is ſaid to have been in Britain 
ittle more than a fortnight. Probably he went 
wer merely to accept the honour of the ſurrender 
of Maldon, Suetonius agrees with the Barberint 
narble in ſaying, that there was no bloodſhed 
at leaſt, it may be ſuppoſed, among the Raman 
kgions) on that occaſion : but, according to Dio, 
there was a battle. In all probability there was 
no more either of a battle, or ſiege, than what 
ns barely ſufficient to qualify the emperor for the 
tonour of a triumph, and to entitle him to treat 
the people with the ſhew of the ſiege of Maldon, 
or Colcbeſter, acted in the Campo Marzo * The 
maſion of Britain was indeed, as far as Claudius 
himielf was concerned in it, little more than a 
ain pageantry : but in relation to Plautius, Veſpa- 
ſen, and his other lieutenants, it was a very ſeri- 
dus work, a very long and difficult labour. 


TACITUS's account of the firſt eight years of 
that war is unhappily loſt. During thoſe eight 
ears that part of our ifland which lies neareſt the 
continent, the whole tract from the ſhores of the 
5::iþ channel to the banks of the Severn, Avon, 
and 
* Edidit et in campo Martio expugnationem direptionemgue op- 


ldi ad imaginem bellicam, & deditionem Britannie regum, pre - 
/aitque paludatus. Suetonius. 
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and Nen, ſeems to have been ſlowly and gradually 
ſubdued by the Roman armies ; not without muc 
reſiſtance of our brave iſlanders ; not without thei 


often (according to Shakeſpear's words) griming Or 
like lions, on the pikes of their hunters, Often then of elo 
in our hills and woods was heard the conflict of 
war: often did our filver ſtreams run purple with PAR 
blood; Britiſh blood, ſhed from thoſe naked bra But h 
which in the glorious cauſe of their country's li ſuch a 
berty, ſtept before targes of proof. why | 
land, 
- SUETONIUS ſays of Veſpaſian, in Britanii "* © 
tricies cum hoſte conflixit. It ſhould ſeem very im- ber f 
probable, that Veſpaſian could be preſent at al 
the engagements in theſe Britiſb wars: it is moſt Fo 
likely, that beſides thoſe 7h:rty battles, there were Wl gen 
many other bloody fields, which he never ſaw, u,! 
Ix thinking on this ſubje&, my dear friends 
8e 
what ought to be the emotion, the ardour of an} S 
Engliſh heart ?—Never did I hear the laſt act of * 
Shakeſpear's Cymbeline performed at Drury-Lan, 1 Nun 
without feeling myſelf much and ſtrongly agita- WM 5; 
ted. If a fable could ſo tranſport me, what ougit | _ 2. 
to be the eftect of real hiſtory ? | Cont 
| Sup 


Mx. Pitt, in the heat of one of his moſt noble Wl „= 
orations, dared to compare the magnanimity of I | 
Br 110 4 exbort. 
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Frith liberty to the deſcription of the horſe in 
Jub *. 


O ron a ſtile ſo animated! O for equal thunder 
of cloquence |! 


pax Do me, my dear friends, for this rapture, 
But how can I avoid wiſhing for the abilities of 
ſuch an orator, while I am on ſuch a topic ? And 
why ſhould we not think the courage of our 
iſlanders to have exerted itſelf as nobly in this 
war of ſelf-preſervation againſt the Romans, as 
ever ſince on any other call. 


Fox let us conſider not only the many en- 
gigements, or, in other words, the activity of this 
war, but its duration alſo. 


FROM 


* See chapter xxxix. ver. 19. 


Nunquid præbebis equo fortitudinem, aut cirtumdabis colle ejus 
binnitum ? 


Nunquid ſuſcitabis eum ſicut locuſtas? gloria narium ejus terror. 


Terram unguld fodit, exultat audacter, in occurſum pergit ar- 
nat. 


Contemnit pa vorem, nec cedit gladio. 
Super ipſum ſonabit pharetra, vibrabit haſta & clypeus. 


: Fervens & fremens ſorbet terram, nec reputat tube ſonare 
ang ems 


Ubi audierit buccinam dicit : Vah, procul odoratur frelium, 
*xbertationem ducum & ululatum exercitus. 
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From the time of the Roman invaſion in Clay. 
dius's reign, to the entire reduction of our ifland 
under Domitian, was a ſpace of above forty years, 
I have been with pleaſure calculating that it was 
ſo long before the Roman power (though then at 
its height) could conquer Britain. The Brium 
probably would never have been ſubdued by all 
the force of this mighty empire, if they had been 
as much accuſtomed to the Roman art military, a 
the contemporary Germans were: or if they had 
been then happily connected and united under 
the ſtandard of one prince. Sed, dum finguli pug. 
nant, omnes vincuntur * Unſucceſsful were their 
ſtruggles, yet were their heroiſms highly glori- 
ous: Nulla tum in detredtandis periculis formido, 
Of that weakneſs the Britons were accuſed, after 
they were conquered and corrupted. Amiſz 


virtute pariter & libertate: but in thoſe early days, 


while they were yet free, they were eminently 
valiant, 


O quam multorum opera egregia in obſcuro jacent. 


Wuo would not wiſh for a more particular de- 


tail of their atchievements? But how brief, how I 
defective is this part of our national hiſtory? We 
receive more information in relation to the affairs } 


of ancient Britain from Tacitus than from any 


other 


Vita Agricolæ, c. 12. 
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other writer: yet ſurely that information, though 
moſt ſenſible and authentic, is far from being ſuf- 
ſiciently ample, or particular, 


OxTEx have I wiſhed ; not only that the works 
of Tacitus had come down to us complete; but 
alſo that Tacitus had compoſed another hiſtory, 
and that not a conciſe one, but of a juſt ſize, ex-. 
preſsly on the ſubject of the forty years war in 
Britain, 


Ix ſuch a work the patriotic fortitude of Ca- 
ratacus, of Galgacus, and of many other Britiſh 
heroes, whoſe atchievements are now loſt in obli- 
vion, would have appeared in due ſplendor and 
dignity: not contracted in their proportions 
(merely to give ſpace in the picture for the horrid 
torms of the contemporary wickedneſſes of Rome) 
but repreſented in full magnitude. Many ſuc- 
ceſſive generations of Britiſh youths would have 
gazed with ardour on the glorious portraits: in- 
tered animos ad virtutem vebementiſſimè accendi; flam- 
nam in pefore creſcere, neque priùs ſedari, quam ma- 
num famam atque gloriam adæguaverint“. 


INDEED, dear fir, replied Crito's pupil, I have 
ſometimes framed the ſame kind of wiſh. For 
ſuch a work would have been highly valuable, not 

Vor. II. K k only 


2 See vol. i. P · 427. 
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only on that important account which you men. vj the 
tion, but for ſeveral other leſs weighty reaſons, if Dr. 
| 5 ample 
Tu fudent of Engliſh hiſtory, whatever wert expect 
Bis time of life, or temper of mind, would probably temple 
conſider ſuch a book as one of the moſt favaurite in thol 
volumes in his library, probat 
Tur antiquarian would certainly find in it ma. I x1 
terials for a much more accurate deſcription of the to the 
rivers and hills in ancient Britain, and of the my tut 
boundaries of her ſeveral nations, than what he nions « 
can now collect from all the authors who have their te 
written on the ſubject. With great ſatisfaction the cap 
he would learn from thence the true courſe of lity of 
many of her public ways, and the true ſituation fate, i. 
and origin of many of her cities. But his greateſt tude, at 
feaſt would be in thoſe digreſſions, which we may cy m 
ſuppoſe to have treated of religious doctrines, vere re 
ſciences, and perhaps ſeats of learning belonging anceſto 
to the Druids, | nhabit; 
| endeavc 
VESPASIAN, if T am not miſtaken, conquered WW gi in 
the iſle of Wight, and ſeveral other Britiſb principa= bleſſed 
lities, which probably lay between that iſland and 
the territory of the Dobuni; which territory, if I f 
miſtake not, contained the counties of Oxford and =. 5 
Gloceſter. I have been told, that there is a place un leg u 
in Willſbire, not far from SHonebenges ſtill called YN + Com 
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by the name of Ye/pafian's camp. The diſciples 
of Dr. Stukeley would conſequently, in a clear and 
ample hiſtory of Veſpaſian's campaigns, reaſonably 
expe& to find ſome deſcription of the Druidical 
temples at Stonebenge and Abury, as they appeared 
in thoſe times, when their barbarous grandeur was 
probably ſtill entire. 


IIEMEMBER going laſt April was twel vemonth 
tothe vaſt amphitheatrical temple of Abury with 
my tutor, and there liſtening to ſome of his opi- 
nions on the doctrine of the Druids. Several of 
their tenets he admired and revered ; particularly 
the capital articles of their belief, the immorta- 
ty of the ſoul, and the certainty of that future 
ſate, in which charity, as well as patriotic forti- 
tude, are to be rewarded : articles of belief, which 
iery much to the honour of our parts of Europe 
vere retained firmly and ardently by our Britiſb 
anceſtors z at the ſame time, that the corrupted 
Inhabitants of Greece and Rome ſeem to have been 
mdeavouring by luxury and ſophiſtry to extin- 
guiſl in their breaſts every ſpark of that noble and 
bleſſed hope, which is kindled by the breath of 

K Kk 2 nature 


The circumference of the mound of that amphitheatre is 
I leſs than eighteen hundred yards. 


Compare Seneca with Lacan, libs i. v. 442. 


= 
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nature in the hearts of all mankind, even in the me 
moſt rude and wild, bably 
wy ed in 
Ox the other hand, it was with much aver{qr rotally 
that my tutor mentioned ſome of the bad rites ang Wl Otten 
(as it were North American) doctrines of the Druid annua 
He pitied their ſuperſtitions; he abominated the 
cruel ſacrifices of their captives : and on this laſt _ 
account, expreſſed ſtrongly his joy, that the R. LA 
mans by the abolition of Druidiſm had cleared the ky 
way for the future progreſs of the Chriftian Re- Et 
ligion. Sac 
BETORRE my tutor had turned my attention to By 
ſo ſerious a train of thought, I was employed in| ſubjec 
another manner. I was hammering out a copy! ſpeak 
of verſes. Cold indeed, or rather totally dead muſt 
have been my imagination, if it had not been bz le 
ſuſceptible of ſome poetic ideas; while I was i Br 
treading the ſoft turf of Abury amidſt the circles furnil 
of thoſe moſs-grown ſtones ; or muſing in the Wl > 
long meadow, which leads from that temple to pot h 
the ſilver ſprings of the Kennet, and to the verdant 
pyramid of $:/bury. | | Te 
(ures 
In the center of that pyramid, in all likelihood, | ccledy 
reſts the duſt of a Briliſb king, a brave protector Mito 
of his people in war, and a munificent founder of - b 
religious edifices, The temple of Abury was pro- L "Aa 
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hably his work. Often has his name been repeat- 
od in the ſongs of Britiſh poets; though it is now 
otally unknown, or but uncertainly gueſſed at. 
Often around that hill, in the ſolemn ceremony of 
annual aſſemblies, 


Vos quoque (qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas 
Laudibus in longum vates demittitis æ vum) 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Bardi: 

Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque ſiniſtrum 
Sarrorum Druide poſitis repetiſtis ab armis. 


Bur let me not wander too much from the 
ſubjet, on which you, dear fir, were juſt now 
ſpeaking. 


I canNNorT but be of opinion, that the hiſtory 
of Britain, during thoſe forty years, would have 
furniſned very rich and abundant matter for poetic 
imagery : the mixture of barbariſm in it would 
got have been of any diſſervice. 


Is ſuch an hiſtory had been extant, the adven- 
tures of its heroes and heroines would have been 
celebrated by the harps of Shakeſpear, Spenſer, and 
Miton, with peculiar ſweetneſs. All the epic, lyric, 
and tragic muſes of modern Britain would pro- 
bably have ſelected from thence their favourite 
themes ; they would have conſidered that epocha 
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with as much love and reſpect, as the muſes of 
Greece and Rome paid to the inexhauſtible ſtory of 
the wars and fall of Troy. 


— 


Even the politician would not diſdain to give 
deep attention to the contents of ſuch a work of 
Tacitus. For, however barbarous Britain might 
then be in her national manners, in her few lays 
and rough form of government, yet ſurely many 
important propoſitions and uſeful maxims might 
be deduced from a judicious and faithful deſcripe 
tion of them. 


Tux hiſtory of our anceſtors, even of choſe 
who are moſt remote from our times and cuſtoms, | 
will always be found to contain ſomething inſtruc. 
tive to their poſterity, Such I remember was your 
reflection, when you was reading to me at Hanover 
Tacitus's eſſay de moribus Germanorum ; and tracing | 
out from thence the origin of the manners, and 
government of our Anglo-Saxon fathers: a re- 
flection, certainly not unapplicable to our Britih Þ 
anceſtors alſo, and to the hiſtory of our iſland in 
their times, 1 


Ler us judge of the utility of their hiſtory in 
general from one article, of which we have ſome } 
knowledge. I mean the all-ſupporting article of 
population. Britain, though deſtitute of nau- 


fagur 
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ſalures and commerce, and probably but little in- 
{tructed in the art of agriculture, yet ſeems in the 
times of Claudius, and of his ſucceſſor, to have 
been at leaſt as full of people as at preſent. Ac- 
comling to the ſhort account of Britiſ affairs 
which we nor find in Tacitus, the number of ſlain 
in the defeat of one Britiſb army, and in the de- 
ſtruction of two Britiſb cities, amounted to not 
leſs than one hundred and fifty thouſand *. If I 
am not miſtakeng Cæſar alſo ſays in his commen- 
taries, that Britain was in his time inhabited vi 
infnit4 hominum. I ſhould be glad to ſee theſe 
facts (if true) rationally accounted for. Such a 
diſcuſſion would certainly lead you to ſome very 
important reflections, 


Bur I forgot that I am all this while interrupt- 
ing you. You were ſpeaking of the progreſs of 
the Roman arms in the conqueſt of our iſland. 


IxvzzD, dear fir, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, I had much rather follow your 
train of ideas, than return to my former unpleaſ- 
1ng topic, 


Kk Ir 


» Annal. lib, xiv. c. 33. 37. Poadicea's army (according 
to Dio Caſſius) conſiſted of 120,000 in the beginning of her 
inſurrection: it afterwards encreaſed to 230,000: but in this 
almoſt incredible multitude, it is probable that even the 
women and children, who flocked in great throngs to the 
camp, are to be reckoned, Even ſo, the number is aſto- 


Mhing, | 3 
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Ir is true, that the progreſs of the Roman arms 


in the weſtern or eaſtern frontiers of the empire, 


v 


is a much more manly object of thought, than 
the degenerate manners of the contemporary i. 
nate and people of Rome, (if they deſerve: to be 
called by that name) or the vile arcana of the court 
of the Cæſars. It is true, that the labours of 
Corbulo, and other Roman generals, who com. 
manded with honour in the reign of Claudius are 


noble enough to be able to recall to our memory 


the hiſtory of ſome of the moſt celebrated heroes 
in the Roman republic *. It is obſerved, if I am 
not miſtaken, by the author of the Spirit of 
Laws, that the military virtues of this city ſurvi- 
ved all the reſt. But what was the object of theſe 
virtues ? (as they are moſt improperly called) The 
invaſion, the ſlaughter, the plunder, the enſlaving 
of innocent nations. At leaſt ſuch was the caſe in 
Britain, 


Tux 


The character of Corbulo ſeems in ſeveral particulars to 
bear a reſemblance to that of Scipio Africanus, 


Op.01% Yap Toi Wpwrois Prpycrtwyy, BY, or TW YEves Ate 
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Dio. lib. Ixii. c. 19. 


Mixed with theſe great qualities, there were unhappily ſome 
ingredients of vanity and oftentation, and (what is much more 
to be lamented) a conſiderable degree of that Roman ambition, 
which was not ſufficientiy ſparing of human blood. 
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Tur firſt commander in chief of that Britiſb 
invaſion was Plautius. 


— 
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Ix our late journey to Tivoli, I ſtood for ſome 
minutes on the Ponte Lucano, viewing that adjoin- 
ing maſſy tower, which is che mauſoleum of the 
Plantian family *. My thoughts at that time were 
cugaged on the hiſtory of this Plaulius, of whom 
we are now ſpeaking. My ſentiments in regard 
to him were very fluctuating : I was not with= 
out ſome reſpect to the memory of his military 
merit; but I felt much more horror in recollecting 
that he was the deſtroyer of my country. Perhaps 
around that tower, at the time of his funeral rites, 
much Hritiſb blood wag ſhed in ſport, in the ſame 
manner, as here in the Circus or Forum, at the time 


of his ovation f. Such were the horrid cruelties 
of 


9 See vol. i, pag. 168. 
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Dio Caſſius, lib. lx. 


If Plautius's wife, Pomponia Gracina, was really (as ſome 
writers think) a Chriſtian, with what horror mult ſhe have 
looked on this ſcene of pride and wanton cruelty ; and with 
what heart-felt grief, that her huſband was concerned in it ? 

It ſeems very obſervable, that in the reign of Claudius, elo- 


quence and other polite literature flouriſhed much in mo : 
| five 


— 
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of Rome even in thoſe ages which are thought the 
moſt civilized and polite. For, though the Re. 
mans did not then, ſo frequently as formerly, mur. 
der their captive kings in cold blood after the tri. 
umph, yet they ſeem to have continued as in. 


human as ever to the common race of man- 
kind. 


Tux next Ronan general who ravaged Britain, 
was Oftorius, He laid our country waſte almoſt 
to the ſhore of the 1riſþ ſea, From the conciſe 
account of his campaigns in Tacitus, we are led 
to eſtimate highly his activity and other military 
virtues ; but at the ſame time to form a very ex- 
alted idea of Britiſb valour. 


I nave often regretted, that, when we were 
at Ludlow, we did not know how near we wereto 
Brampton Brian, and Caer Caradock ; the places 
where Caradlacus ſtruggled for Britiſh liberty againlt 
the legions of Oftorius. 


Wirn 


five centuries afterwards all the arts and ſciences of the Roman 
empire were periſhing under the cold influence of northern 
ignorance, yet even under thoſe great diſadvantages, Chril- 


tianity was able to render the hearts of the Roman people | 


much more humane than formerly. Many inſtances mi ht be 

roduced of this fact. It may be ſufficient in this note juſt to 
— the contraſt between the cruelty of Plautivs to his Britt 
priſoners, and the charitable ſentiments of Gregory the Great 
when ſeeing in the Romas Forum ſome poor capuves of the 
{ame country. 
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Wirk what poetic pleaſure would you have 
walked amid thoſe venerable oaks, which Camdes 
(Ithink)deſcribesas in his time ſhading Brampton 
Brian; and which, perhaps, may have vegetated 
there, in a conſtant ſucceſſion of plants, ever ſince 
the Druidical ages? 


Wirn what patriotic raptures ſhould we all 
have viewed the river near Caer Caradock ; and 
thoſe rocks, on which CaraFacusſtood encouraging 
his fellow-countrymen to the combat * 2 


Ix that battle much valour was exerted on both 
ſides. The Britons were in a very ſtrong ſituation, 
but the Romans had the much greater advantage 
of numbers, and of proper arms, and, above all, 
the irreſiſtible weight of excellent diſcipline, 


Yer, though defeated in that bloody field, the 
brave Silures ſtill continued the war; they conti- 
nued their oppoſition with ſuch ſpirit, and by de- 
grees with ſuch ſucceſs, that Oftorius at length ſunk 
under it, Vexation and diſappointment, added to 
the other cares and fatigues of his unſucceſsful ex- 

pedition, 


* Enimvero Caradacus, huc illuc wolitans, illum diem, illam 
cc iem teſtabatur, aut recuperandæ libertatis aut ſervitulis æternæ 
iniſium fore. Vocabatgue nomina majorum, gui dictaterem Cæſa- 
rm pepuliſſent ; quorum virtute vacui a ſecuribus & iributis, in- 


iner ala conugum & liberorum corpora retinerent. 


Tacit. Annal. lib. xii. c 34 
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pedition, broke his heart. He died in Britaiy, 
Perhaps his bones ſtill lie there interred under 
ſome lofty barrow, or pile of ſtones on our coaſts, 
in the ſame manner as the corpſe of Ajax was bu- 


ried on the ſhore of Troy. May they remain un. 


diſturbed ! 


Bur what muſt have been the ſentiments of 
Carattacus, when, during his captivity, he heard 
that his Silures (though threatened with extirpa- 
tion) were ſtill in arms? With what ardour muſt 
he have wiſhed to be then among them on the 
banks of the Severn or Wye, hazarding his life 
again for the deliverance of his country ? 


Ir you, my dear friend, (in ſaying this, he 
turned to Crito's pupil) was to employ your mind 
in ſome poetic meditations on the noble indigna- 
tion, which CaraFacus probably felt at his being 


obliged to lie idle at ſuch a time; would not the | 


fire of his patriotic heroiſm appcar to you equal at 
leaſt ro that of any of the more antient warriors 
deſcribed by the epic or dramatic poets of Rome 
and Greece ? 


I ovcur to beduly ſenſible, replied Crito's pu- 
pil, that my mind is not ſtrong enough to form 
a proper idea of CaraFacus on ſuch an occaſion. 
But if I was endeavouring to repreſent his captive 

daughter, 
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daughter, or any of her virgin train, weeping on 
the ſhore of Dover, while the Roman fleet was 
bending their ſails for the voyage, I certainly 
ſhould take your hint of conſulting ſome of the 
Greek tragedians. I probably ſhould have re- 
courſe to the beautiful chorus in the Hecuba of 
Euripides, 


Avęa Wovriag aupa, 

Art Woyrowopug 0 iS eig 

Gong axore; en o AiA⁰α, 
Io pur T&v meAERY Wopeuotis 5 | 
IIa dsAoouv@> war orcov 
Krngelg aÞifopate 


Bur why ſhould I pretend to talk on this ſub- 
jet? The ſtory of Cara#acus has already been 


treated incomparably better by Mr. Maſon. 


Is one particular, Mr. Maſon has, in my opi- 
nion, very much improved the ſubject: I mean, 
by having painted the Druid character with many 
graces, borrowed from a better religion. Such in 
particular is the meek doctrine of reſignation, 
which, if I remember right, his Druid inculcates 


to Carafacus, both on his defeat, and his capti- 


vity. 
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I neArTILY wiſh, that the poet could have 
thought proper to add another act to his drama, 
deſcriptive of Caractacus, when arrived at Rome. 
With what pleaſure ſhould we be now 
the ſcenes and choruſſes of that act ? 


Many have been the princes of various na- 
tions, ſaid the young nobleman, whoſe captivity 
here at Rome we have been led to pity during the 
courſe of your humane tutor's lectures; but 
ſurely there is none that affects us ſo nearly, as 
this of our own noble king, Carafacys, 


Ler us viſit the place (though it will be but a 
melancholy object) where our king appeared in 
fetters. I mean the Caſtro Prætorio. If we turn 


up the firſt road on our right, we ſhall be there 


in leſs than half an hour, 


* * = 


Ad portam Viminalem ſunt mania ultra reliquss 
muros quadrata, quam formam vallo foſſaque muni- 
tan Romani uſurpabant in caſtris — injuria tempo- 
rum, & hominum incuria multa mutavit. Et vers 
ibi fuiſſe caſtra militum. Pretorianorum cum Onu- 
pbrius de iis agens & Lipfius tradunt: & communi- 
ter Antiquarit, 


Tan 


k. 
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Tut above lines are taken from Donati. Eſchi, 
qrdi confirms the ſame: Un avanzo di ſontuoſs 
lifcio ſcorgeſi preſſo la porta cbiuſa: non e difficile 
Aula figura accennar che foſſe, e ravviſarvi li linea- 
menti del Caſtro Prætorio. Certi jubi quivi trovati 
l aquedotio dell' aqua Martia, nella di cui in- 
ſixione e nominato il Caſtro Prætorio, ſono teſtimoni 
hi tal fabrica. Abate Venuti adds: II Signor Pira- 
f ne da Pintera pianta * avanxi il ſuo disfacimento, 
laquale egli dice averla rilevata da ſuoi avanzi, & 
al proſpetto, che fi vede nel baſſo relievo dell” Arco 
% Conflantino, dalle medaglie, & dagli amichi 
Kerittori. 


Is this place, which is now a vineyard be- 
longing to the Novitiate of the Jeſuits, the young 
Engliſomen ſat down an the graſs. The eldeſt took 
out a pocket edition of Tacitus, and read to his 
friends the deſcription of CaraFacus's approach to 
the tribunal of the Roman empire. 


I cannot help imagining, ſaid the young no- 
bleman, that I now ſee really all the ſplendor of 
that grand ceremony ; for grand it muſt be called, 
though every Britiſh heart then in Rome ſighed 
ready to break on the occaſion. Cannot you fancy, 
that you ſee the Roman court zhere ſeated in the 
utmoſt magnificence, the Roman people in an in- 

numerable 


9 Tav. xxxix. 


n 


ſierat, traducla; mox fratres & conjux & lia: poſtre- 


| ſucceſſor of Alexander the Great. Indeed the form 


the triumph of Paulus Æmilius: but how different 
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genuine 


numerable multitude Here ſpreading a wide ſur. 
face of faces; the prætorian regiments on both 
ſides drawn out in ſquare battalions, doubtleſs 
with the ſound of military inſtruments, and all 
poſſible pride and pump of war ? The proceſſion 
begins. Be ſo kind as to read thoſe lines of Ta. 
CHUS again. 


Iau 
pupil. 
enerou: 
wt deſp 


i 5 gy thin 
© Ceſar dum ſuum decus extollit, addidit gloriam 


victlo. Vocatus quippe ut ad inſigne ſpectaculum po- 
pulus. Stetere in armis pretorie cobortes, campo 
qui caſtra præjacet. Tunc incedentibus regiis clien- 
telis, phaleræ, torqueſque, quæque externis bellis quæ- 
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mo ipſe Caractacus oftentatus, 


Ir was probably (continued the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen) not without ſome flattery to 
the court and miniſtry, that the Roman ſenate 
compared the captivity of Caractacus to that of the 


of this part of the proceſſion ſeems copied from 1 


** then 
was the ſpirit of our Britifo prince from the timi- Ws 
dity of that degenerate king of Macedonia? di WW. ot 
non Caractacus aut vultu demiſſo, aut verbis miſeri- Yor 


cordiam requirens, ubi tribunali aſtitit, in hunc no- 
dum locutus eft. I think I never read in any of the 


antient hiſtorians any ſpeech which ſeemed more 
genuine, 
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genuine, and leſs the invention of the writer than 


lau very much of your opinion, replied Crito's 
wpil, It is very conciſe and ſenſible; open, and 
xnerous ; full of that true courage, which, tho” 
xt deſpiſing ſelf-preſervation, will not ſay or do 
ay thing mean for its ſake, 
an 

Jer I own myſelf much more pleaſed at the 
prize which Caradtacus expreſſed in viewing the 
gatneſs and ſplendor of the capital of the Roman 
mpire, and his aſtoniſhment at the inſatiable and 
dean voraciouſneſs of its inhabitants, who, tho? 
pſeſſed of the richeſt empire in the world, and 
aged up to the throat with its luxuries, yet 
d ſtoop ſo miſerably low, as to think it an 
dition to their happineſs, that their troops were 
aging the poor provinces of Wales, and plun- 
King its humble cottages “. 


3 


22 


\rrzcrTion for our country (for all England 
then Welch) will lead us to concur with Ca- 
ur in his aſtoniſhment at this avarice and am- 
Kon of Rome. But ought not philanthropy to 
Vol, II. LI carry 


Cracbacus, barbarorum princess, eaptus & Romam ductus, 
imam a Claudio imgetraſſet, & dimiſſus perliſ aſſet urbis 
rem & ſplendorem, Itane, inquit, vas quum hac tanta ac 
*:jucatis, noſtra concupiſcitis tuguriola ? 
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carry us at leaſt ore ſtep ſurther? Is not Bri, CR 
at preſent poſſeſſed of an empire more exten erſat. 
and perhaps almoſt as opulent as the Roman? A pour fi 
is it not highly probable, that in viewing i coquc 

ſtreets and ſquares of London, ſeveral Ani 
chiefs (whoſe countries border on aur back ſeti Fac 
ments) may have vented their complaints in «i dually 
preſſions ſomewhat fimilar to thoſe of Caraſtaui de gr 
or to thoſe, which Galgacus uttered ſome ei lind; 
afterwards, at the feet of the Grampian mountain ich 
Si locuples hoſtis eft, avari: fi pauper, ani bethe 

Quos non oriens, non occidens ſatiaverit. Sli 
nium opes atque inopiam pari affetiu concupiſes AR 
Auferre, trucidare, rapere falfis nominibus i lowlin 
rium; atque ubi ſolitudinem faciunt, pacem de pa! 
lant. | 8 | Ne | dy one 
5 ncter 
From national affairs let us look down to be fiel 
private ſcenes of rural life. What muſt we inf vithou 
gine to be the ſentiments of the Exglißʒ labounlii vere g 
or poor farmer, in viewing from the door or lit (ject 
window of his hovel, the pompous ſeat and gl ” !! in 
dens of his avaricious and oppreſſive Jandlori lie? Y 
But this certainly i is very ſeldom the caſe, N lepreci 
one inſtance of a cruel landlord, there are, 1. jouths : 
lieve, both in England and liah, hundreds who WY "ough 
kind and beneficent. lend, 
CRI lr t 
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CRITO's pupil, having now turned the con- 
rerſation to his favourite topics, proceeded to 

ur forth the ſentiments of his heart in the ſweet 
cloquence of artleſs good nature. 


Fxom theſe humble topics, he roſe again gra- 
Gvally, like the ſky-lark, from his beloved neſt on 
the ground: he roſe to themes of an heavenly 


kind; themes far more ſublime than thoſe on | 


which his young friends had been meditating, 
zhether military heroiſms, or patriotic fortitude. 


ArtL1610vUs foul indeed, notwithſtanding its 
oylineſs, ſoars infinitely higher than the mind of 


the patriot or hero. We may be convinced of this 


by one reflection only. Let us conſider the cha- 
ncter of that man, who either in the ſenate or in 
the field, nobly fights the battles of his country, 
iithout having another object in view, than the 
rere glory of ſuch a conduct: how ſublime is his 
object generally eſteemed, but how really deſpicable 
it in compariſon of the objects of a religious 
lfe? Yet let not this obſervation be underſtood as 
lepreciating too much the merit of theſe Engliſh 
jouths : they were both honeſt and worthy men; 
ough by no means on a level with their admired 
fend, Crito's pupil. 


Ir the ſtate of his mind, at the cloſe of this 
uturday evening's converſation, could have been 
L12 repre- 
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repreſented by any corporeal ſimilitude, it would Av 
have much reſembled a figure with which Re. hich 


pbael's pencil has adorned one of the altars in 3; dec 
logna; the figure of St. Cecilia, treading, on the caſt t 
trumpet, and other inſtruments both of military tind c 
and common muſic, but lifting her hand to her «f tha 

organ, and her eyes to heaven. | 
My 
courſe 
0 . hi by the 
ited, c 
| AzourT eleven o'clock on Sunday morning the tion 
young gentlemen called at Crito's apartment 150 
they had not however the pleaſure of finding hi row ae 
there. His ſervant informed them that his maſter (aiguia 
had riſen by day-break, had continued for ſeveral rople 
hours in his cloſet, and afterwards walked cu ene 
towards St. Peter's; but that he expected hi backe 
home in about half an hour. wow ce 
0 their 

Tre young gentlemen went into Crito's apart 

ment, and fat down at his table, where they ſay Wn 
ſome books, which he had been ſtudying the pre boſe w. 
ceeding evening, vix. two or three volumes on re arly re 
ligious ſubjects; Seneca's Conſolation to Hebie dor it 
open at the beginning of the ninth chapter; and: — 
ſhort treatiſe relative to that ſcience, which mo 1 
ſtrongly diſpoſes the mind to devotion, Aſtronomy | 2 
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AyonG theſe books lay a ſmall roll of paper; 
which as Crito“ s pupil informed them, was in- 
ended for their peruſal. They opened it, and 
at their eyes over its firſt leaf, which was a 
ind of introduction to the whole. The contents 
of that leaf were as follows. 


My dear friends, when we began our preſent 
courſe of ſtudies, we were greatly encouraged in it 
by the conſideration, that perhaps there never ex- 
ited, on the face of the whole earth, any heathen 
ution more celebrated from the practice of ſeve- 
nl moral virtues, than the Reman. But we are 
wy advanced to thoſe ſad times, the reigns of 
(digu/a and Claudius, when we find the Roman 
xople totally changed, when their annals are be- 
ome remarkable for ſcarce any thing but the 
lackneſs and atrocious enormity of their crimes, 
zow can I defire you to continue your attention 
2 their hiſtory ? 


Walk we were compiling the catalogue of 
hoſe worthies who crowded this city, during her 
arly republican government, we frequently, at 
tort intervals, turned our thoughts to the con- 
:mporary illuſtrious characters of Greece: in the 
ame manner as an aſtronomer, though ſtudying 
whtly the number and magnitude of thoſe ſtars, 
Mich fill the part of the heavens over his head, 
ſometimes turns his globe to conſider the con- 

L123 ſtellations 
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ſtellations in the other hemiſphere. But what can 
we do at preſent? Thick and foul.clouds now _ 
hang over each country ; (pardon me for this 


allegorical ſtile) the bright conſtellations of Gree - 
ſeem all extinguiſhed; and Italy lies covered 8 0 
with the midnight gloom and deep darkneſs of i oy 
vice. ad 
on 
Bur look towards the ſouth-eaſt, and you will = 
ſce in the utmoſt edge of the horizon ſome ſtreaks Will © 
x e f . from 
as ot the twilight of a riſing morning. Fix your _ 
eyes on this phænomenon. It becomes more and * | 
more diſtinguiſhable. 15 
| Ir an angel was now to be looking down on _ 
the Roman empire, he would ſee its ſouth-eaſtem k 
provinces, Paleſtine and Syria, bright with exceſ- boli 
five ſplendor, * 
s us 
Bor the illumination is extending itſelf over : — 
Cyprus, Aſia Minor, and Greece: ſome of its ra: of 
already reach Rome, Yet what is very peculiar, 
this ſteady and pure light ſeems to ſhine only on A 
ſome low and humble roofs : not on the lofty pin- iſe 
nacles of any of the Roman palaces ; over moſt ff} kind 
which the thick cloud is ſtill hanging, ai 
= conc 


Burt in a little time every part of * city will 
be enlightened by this riſing /un of riglumaſ, I |. 
un 
in a manner ten millions of times more glorious 
than 
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han by all the glittering of her old heathen 
virtues. 


From Rome the light will proceed weſtward.— 
zut let me not tire you, my dear fellow-ſtudents, 
rith the continuation of this allegorical ſtile; (a 
file, in which my thoughts at preſent flow, owing 
to my having been lately ſtudying ſome books of 
this ſpecies of natural philoſophy) let me rather in 
plain language beg you to turn your thoughts 
fom the black crimes of Caligula's and Claudius's 
court, to the contemplation of the pure bright- 
neſs of that Holy Church, which in Paleſtine and 
ria was then beginning to be known by the 
ume of Chriſtian, 


A GENERAL view of the hiſtory of the Apo- 
ſtolic Church, during the three laſt years of Ti- 
terius's life, and during the whole reigns of Ca- 
Hula and Claudius, will by no means be an im- 
proper ſubject for your meditations to morrow, 
that is, Sunday morning. 


ArrER the introductory leaf, followed a trea- 
tile compoſed by Crito ſome months ago, being a 
kind of meditation on the hiſtory of Chriſtianity 
during its firſt twenty years; which twenty years 
conclude about the end of Claudius's reign. In 
this treatiſe there was a conſiderable degree of 
kaming, very much humility, and ſtill more de- 

Llz4 votion: 
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votion : a devotion (as appeared by the references 
marked in the margin) greatly inflamed by the 
fludy of St. Chry/oſtom. The whole treatiſe hoy. 
ever was ſo ſhort, that the young gentlemen read 
it through in little more than a quarter of an 
hour. They had laid it down again, and were 


beginning to talk of its contents, when Crito en. 
tered the room. He ſaluted them with more than 


ordinary earneſtneſs and affection. 


CRITO's pupil, in the name of his two friends, 
returned him thanks for the manuſcript on the 
table. I believe, replied he, I ought much n- 
ther to aſk your pardons for troubling you with 
thoſe papers. 


Ir would perhaps have been much better, if | 


I had deſired you this morning to conſult in your 


ſeveral apartments that book, from whence almoſt |} 


every thing on this ſubject is extracted. 


Tr1s excellent part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is in 
great meaſure contained in the firſt ſeventeen 
chapters of the As of the Apoſtles. You mult 
however add to thoſe chapters part of the 18th; 
for Gallio, the brother of Sexeca, whom you will 


find mentioned in the middle of the 18th chapter, 
was governor of Acbaia, if I miſtake not, about N 


the end of Claudius's reign. 


1 
: 

2 
ow 
9 
1 

1 
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Ix the beginning of the ſame 18th chapter, 
the Jews are ſaid to have been expelled from Rome 
by Claudius, Permit me to trouble you with 
{me few words on that occaſion. 


SUETONIUS relates the fame fact: adding 
amoſt improbable and moſt ſhocking reaſon for 
it, Judeos impulſore CHRESTO affidue tumul- 
nantes Roma expulit, That the Fews, under the 
cruel and impious oppreſſion of the Roman tyran- 
ny, were very inclinable to riſe in tumults, ſeems 
credible indeed from their hiſtory in Judæa during 
thoſe times. But how could Chriſtianity, Apoſto- 
ical Chriſtianity, be a teacher of ſedition? Could 
her doctrines, which inculcate the utmoſt patience 
and charity in private life, and which expreſsly 
command obedience to all legal authority, as to 
the will of Gop, and inforce that obedience by 
the moſt awſul and tremendous ſanctions ; could 
theſe doctrines breathe the rebellious ſpirit of 
mutiny and inſurrection ? 


Tux truth probably was this. The Jews, from 

a motive of zeal, raiſed ſome tumults againſt the 
Chriſtians (who were at that time moſtly of the 
lame nation) in the ſame manner as they perſe- 
cuted them in Achaia and in other countries: Clau- 
Gus, without inquiring into the difference, or 
making any diſtinction, expelled them both. A 
conduct ſuitable to the pride of the Roman court 
2 (which 
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(which held the whole Jewiſh nation in the ut. 
moſt contempt) as well as to the particular temper 
of Claudius, on which the rumour of a tumult had 


the greateſt effect. | Nulla adeò ſuſpicio, (ſays the 


ſame Suetonius) nullus audtor tam levis extitit, 4 
quo non mediocri ſcrupulo injecto ad cavendum ulciſeen- 
dumque compelleretur; 


Bor however this may be, you are ſurely too | 
well acquainted with hiſtory to be ſurprized at 
ſeeing ſometimes innocence attacked by the 
groſſeſt calumnies. You have ſeen a Rutilius ba- 
niſhed from this ſame city for crimes the moſt 
improbable, the moſt contrary to the whole tenor 
of his life. Similar was the injuſtice done to the 
Chriſtians in this caſe; and particularly to St. 
Peter, if he (as ſome writers think) was one of 
thoſe who were then expelled from Rome. 


Gt me leave to turn to his firſt epiſtle. 
This epiſtle is generally thought to have been | 
written by St. Peter while at Rome; I know not 
in what time of his life, 


Bur whenſoever it was written, whether in the | 
reign of Claudius, or in that of his ſucceſſor, it 
contains doctrines far different from the ſpirit of | 
ſedition, Several paſſages in it, as well as in fome 


epiſtles of St. Paul, ſtrongly juſtify the apoſtolic J 


Church from ſuch calumnies, Permit me to ; 
6 . 
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to you only the fourteen laſt verſes of the ſecond 
chapter * 


Do not theſe verſes totally confute the ab- 
ſurd accuſation of Chriſtianity mentioned by Sue- 
tonius £ 5 


Is a word, this falſe accuſation of Chriſtianity, 
together with the ſentence of baniſhment pro- 
nounced in conſequence of it by Claudius, may be 
conſidered by us as the preface and introduction 
to the hiſtory or black decad of thoſe perſecutions, 
and of thoſe ſcarce leſs cruel calumnies, which the 
Chriſtian Church patiently ſuffered under the Ro- 
nan government during the three following cen- 
turies. 


BuT the morning (continued Crito, looking on 
the clock) wears away. Let us turn our thoughts 
to another employment; an employment however, 
which is very much connected with the topic on 
which we have been reading and converſing. 


Tus young gentlemen ſtaid about half an hour 
longer in Crito's apartment, and then returned to 
their ſeveral lodgings. 
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Tur Villa Medicis, moſt fortunately for Ex 
travellers, is ſituate near that part of Rome in 
which they generally lodge, 


Ta1s Villa has the particular honour of having 
once belonged to that great Florentine family, 
which revived the arts and ſciences of antiquity, 
Its high walls on the garden-front are entirely 
covered with rich baſſo-relievos: its gardens 


are filled with many other valuable antiquities of 


Ttaly, Greece, and Egypt: and are always free and 
open for the amuſement of the publick. 
\ 

Tuts evening (Sunday, June 21.) Crito was 
ſitting alone in the portico of the Villa Medicis, 
and viewing from thence the quiet and ſolemn 
aſpect of the diſtant pine-groves, when he was 
Joined by his pupil, and by his two other young 
friends. 


Ar rTER ſome talk on the beauties of this Vila, 
Crito's pupil enquired what was to be the place 
and ſubject of to-morrow's lecture. 


Tur next character, replied Crito, which I in- 
tended to propoſe to your conſideration, in follow- 
ing the order of hiſtory, was Arria, the wife of 
Patus. The place, which on that occaſion you 
\ would probably have thought moſt proper to have 
viſited, would have been an apartment of the Villa 


Ludoviſi; 
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Ludovifi; I mean that apartment, in which the 
ſtatues of Arria and of her huſband are preſerved, 
a groupe eſtimated by the author of the Mercurio 
Frrante at upwards of twelve thouſand pounds 


ſterling. After having viſited that apartment, you 


would perhaps have taken an airing in your coach 
to the church of Sancta Maria in Schold Greed: in 
the walls of which church, you know, ſeveral 
marble pillars are ſtill to be ſeen, belonging to 
that temple of Pudicitia Patritia, which antiently 
ſtood on that ſpot. 


Even this very portico, in which you are now 
ſitting, would not be an improper ſcene for the 
concluſion of ſuch a converſation. Theſe ſix co- 
loſſal ſtatues of Sabine matrons would not fail of 
reviving in your minds ſome pleaſing ideas re- 
lative to that female merit, with which the republic 
of Rome was adorned during its moſt incorrupt 
ages *, 


Taz view from this portico might alſo ſuggeſt 


to your imaginations a moſt ſhocking contraſt. 
Is 


dee Abbe Richard's Deſcription of the Villa Medicis, vol. 
VI. p. 147. 

— ſous le portigue fix ſtatues des Sabines. Les Dames Ro- 
maines les honoroient de quelque culte religieux a la fete avpeils Ma- 
tronalia le premier de Mars — parmi les differentes cauſe: gun 
donne à cette fete, la premi:re eft de ce que les Sabinet, enlew es par 
ies Romans, qui (es Epor ferent, arreterent par leurs larmes la guerre 
eruelle, qui etoit preie à Sele ver entre leurs peres, leurs freres, & 
PRI's t. 
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Ir I am not miſtaken in the topography of an- 
tient Rome (which indeed may eafily be the caſe) 
part of the ground which lies between this por. 
tico, and that oppoſite pine-grove, was towards 
the end of the republic covered by the famous 
gardens of Lucullus. During the reign of Clau- 


dus thoſe gardens were in the poſſeſſion of Valerius 


Afiaticus, But it was a fatal poſſeſſion. It was 
coveted by the avaricious and bloody Meſſalina, 
For the ſake of thoſe gardens, ſne plotted a falſe 
accuſation againſt Valerius; had him tried; and 
condemned: in a word, ſhe murdered him, and 
then entered on his eſtate. 


Bur mark the awful workings of Providence. 
Scarce had ſome few months paſt, when ſhe was 


called to ſuffer for all her crimes. Flying from 


the imperial palace, in that day of terror, ſhe 
wandered about the ſtreets and environs of this 
city; ſometimes on foot, deſerted by all her train, 
(id repente ſolitudinis erat) ſometimes riding, not 
in any of her uſual proud carriages, but in a com- 
mon ſcavenger's cart. She wandered about, yet 
found no ſoul to pity her, as the deformity of her 
abominations had prevailed over all ſentiments of 
compaſſion, 


Bur whither at laſt did ſhe bend her trembling 


ſteps? Or rather to what place were they directed 
by 
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by an influence far ſuperior to the deſigns of her 
own mind? To thoſe very gardens of Afaticus. 


TrrTHzR was ſhe purſued by the miniſters of 
juſtice: there was ſhe found by the executioner 
lying on the cold earth, but herſelf far more 
chilled by diſmay and horror“: there was her 
guilty blood actually poured forth. 


Ir Afaticus had been a good man, would not 
this hiſtory of his gardens have appeared to you 
very ſimilar to that of Naboth's vineyard in the 
fields of Zeſrael? * 


Bur let us take a ſhort walk to that part of 
theſe Medici gardens, which ſeems to have bor- 
dered upon, orperhapsto have comprehended part 
of the ground once belonging to the gardens of 


Afaticus, 
1 5 TRE 


® Interim Me alina Lucullianis in bortis prolatare vitam, com- 
gonere preces, nonnull; ſpe, & aliquanio ird: tam inter extrema 
ſuperbid agebat.— Prorupit Narciſſus (e palatio) denuntiatque cen- 
turionibus & tribuno qui aderant ex/ſtqui cadem: ita imperatorem 
jubere. Cuftos & exadtor e libertis Euodius 1atus, Tſque raptim in 
hortos progreſſus, reperit fuſam humi, aſſidente matre Lepida gue 
florenti fille haud concors, ſupremis ejus neceſſitatibus ad miſeratio- 
nem evita erat. — Animo per libidines corrupto nibil honeſtum in- 
erat, lacrymægue & queſtus irriti ducebantur. Tunc impetu ve- 
nientium pulſe fores : _ tribunus per filentium, ac libertus 
increpans multis & ſervilibus probris. Tunc primim fortunam ſuam 
introſpexit, ferrumque accepit, quod fruſtra jugulo ac pectori per 
trepidationem admovent, ittu rriduni transfigitur. 

Tacit. Annal, lib, ti. in fine, 
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Tax company readily followed Crita to the ſes 
parate incloſure on the ſouthern ſide of the Villa 
Medici. They paſſed ſome time there on the 
mount in very ſerious converſation on the dread. 
ful cataſtrophe of that vile woman. . They after. 
wards returned into the more frequented parts of 
the garden; Crito in the mean time lamenting the 
extreme hardneſs with which vice frequently 
petrifies the human heart. Notwithſtanding the 
ſhocking fate of Meſaling, her crime was ſoonaſter- 
wards exactly copied by Claudius's ſecond empreſs, 
Agrippina: 1 mean in relation to the gardens of 
Statilius Taurus: but Agrippina's crimes alſo will 
be followed by their puniſhment. 


Wurrx Crito was talking on this ſubject, the 
company were paſſing by the fine ſtatue of the 
dying Cleopatra, How wretched, ſaid Crito ſome- 
what changing the diſcourſe, muſt Cleopatra, (that 
Egyptian Agrippina) even in the midiſt of all her 
pride and luxury, have appeared even in her own 
eyes ; 
ſome of the vir!uous matrons of Rome; two par- 
ticularly, whoſe characters were well known in 
the court of Alexandria, Cornelia, the wife of 9 

the Great, and Odlavia? 


Tu company now croſſed over into the middle 


ſhady walk: and there, after ſome wandering talk 
| on 


eſpecially when ſhe compared herſelf to 
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on various other ſubjects, reſumed their former 


topic in the following manner, 


I mvsT deſire, ſaid Crito, that you would ex- 
cuſe me for not having prepared, as was my in- 


; tention, ſome eſſay on Arria's character for your 


peruſal to-morrow morning. 


Givx me leave, my dear pupil, to beg the fa- 
your of you to relieve me in this particular: a 
copy of verſes on that ſubje& compoſed 'by your 
pen will give your two young friends here almoſt 
as much pleaſure, as if you had been able to ſhew 
them the ode which your muſe inſcribed to the 
memory of O#avia. 


I say almoſt, for though the temper of Arria's 
mind was in general very noble and exalted; 
though ſeveral of her actions were truly laudable, 
as Rollin obſerves *; yet I am ſure you will not 
join in the common admiration of her ſuicide, nor 
approve of her avowed contempt of life, if forced 
to ſurvive her huſband : a doctrine, which ſhe in- 
culcated into her daughter's mind by precepts, as 
well as by example. In theſe reſpects Arria ſeems 
to have borne much more reſemblance to an Indian 
princeſs while aſcending her huſband's funeral 
pile, than to the meek ſpirited Ofavia. Ofavia's 
long indulged grief for the death of her ſon Mar- 
M m cellus, 


* See alſo Pliny's Epililes, book iii. ep. 16. 
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Tax company readily followed Crita to the ſes 
parate incloſure on the ſouthern ſide of the Villa 
Medici. They paſſed ſome time there on the 
mount in very ſerious converſation on the dread. 
ful cataſtrophe of that vile woman. They after. 
wards returned into the more frequented parts of 
the garden; Crito in the mean time lamenting the 
extreme hardneſs with which vice frequently 
petrifies the human heart. Notwithſtanding the 
ſhocking fate of Maſſalina, her crime was ſoonafter- 
wards exactly copied by Claudius's ſecond empreſs, 
Agrippina: I mean in relation to the gardens of 
Statilius Taurus: but Agrippina's crimes alſo will 
be followed by their puniſhment. 


WuIIE Crito was talking on this ſubject, the 
company were paſſing by the fine ſtatue of the 
dying Cleopatra. How wretched, ſaid Crito ſome- 
what changing the diſcourſe, muſt Cleopatra, (that 
Egyptian Agrippina) even in the midſt of all her 
pride and luxury, have appeared even in her own 
eyes; eſpecially when ſhe compared herſelf to 
ſome of the vir tuous matrons of Rome; two par- 
ticularly, whoſe characters were well known in 
the court of Alexandria, Cornelia, the wife of * 
the Great, and Octavia? | 


Tux company now crofſed over into the middle 


ſhady walk : and there, after ſome wandering talk 
| on 
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on various other ſubjects, reſumed their former 
topic in the following manner. 


I usr deſire, ſaid Crito, that you would ex- 
cuſe me for not having prepared, as was my in- 


tention, ſome eſſay on Arria's character for your 


peruſal to- morrow morning. 


G1vz me leave, my dear pupil, to beg the fa- 
your of you to relieve me in this particular: a 
copy of verſes on that ſubje& compoſed 'by your 
pen will give your two young friends here almoſt 
as much pleaſure, as if you had been able to ſhew 
them the ode which your muſe inſcribed to the- 
memory of OZavia. 


I say almoſt, for though the temper of Arria's 
mind was in general very noble and exalted; 
though ſeveral of her actions were truly laudable, 
as Rollin obſerves *; yet I am ſure you will not 
join in the common admiration of her ſuicide, nor 
approve of her avowed contempt of life, if forced 
to ſurvive her huſband : a doctrine, which ſhe in- 
culcated into her daughter's mind by precepts, as 
well as by example. In theſe reſpects Arria ſeems 
to have borne much more reſemblance to an Indian 
princeſs while aſcending her huſband's funeral 
pile, than to the meek ſpirited Odavia. Oftavia's 
long indulged grief for the death of her ſon Mar- 

Mm cellus, 


* See alſo Pliny's Epililes, book iii, ep. 16. 
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cellus, at length broke indeed her heart, but never 
did it lift up her hand to felf-deſtruction, 


Mucn leſs ought we to preſume to compare 
Arria with any of thoſe female worthies, who are 
moſt juſtly celebrated in the hiſtory of Chriſtianity 
who loved their huſbands and children with at 
leaſt as much fidelity, as ever was practiſed on 
the banks of the Tiber or the Ganges; and yet with 
due reſignation fubmitted that love to the dictates 
of true reaſon, and true religion. 


Bur making ſuitable allowances for Arria's be- 
ing miſguided in thofe particulars, the reſt of her 
character will certainly be a very pleaſing poetic 
ſubject. So eminent an example of conjugal vir- 
tue will be a very agreeable, and a very proper topic 
for all your thoughts. 


I xxow not how it may ſound from my lips, 
yet I think it my duty on this occaſion to ſay, and to 
repeat it, that the goodneſs of the remainder of 
each of your lives will in great meaſure depend on 
the union, in which you will each of you probably 
ſoon after your return home be made happy, your 
union with three virtuous ladies. Juvenes citd pru- 
dentes, cilo pit, cits mariti, citòè patres, citòè omms 
Mfcii curigſi. I thought yeſterday of you all, while 
we were talking on the happy and early marriage 


* Seneca ad Martiam. 
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Cermanicus. Expectant vos etiam jampridem domi 
Tibicines & Hymeneum qui cantent. | 


Felices ter & amplius 

Qusos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulſus querimoniis 

Suprems citius ſolvet amor die. 


Bur let me repeat to you ſome other verſes 
vn this ſubject, (the compoſition of a modern 
ltalian poet *) which are more ſuitable to this 
day. ä 


O ſe beatum, qui Deum caſte colis 
Zjuſque ſer vas ſemitas ! 
Tue labore quod mants paraverint 
Te nutriet fruttu ubere 
Tibs bene eſt, eritque ; cunctis affluis, 
Et ſemper afflues bonis. 
RF Qualis tuis conjuncta vitis menibus a 
. Uvis abundat dulcibus, 
= Sic prole multd te beabit optima 
3 Uxor, ferens natas pares. 
Virentibuſque ſeu novella frondibus 
Vigeut olive germina, 
Fenufta menſam fic tuam circumdabii 
Florens corona liberiim, 
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En! ut bonis ditabitur quamplurimts 

Timere qui novit Deum ! 
Wo Fee largiatur, pluraque Ille munera 

Tibi arce ex Sionid- 

Patrizque perfruare felicis bonts 
Per cunkta vitæ tempora : 

Cernas tuorum liberorum filios, 
Lætamque pace patriam. 


Tre company were now arri ved at the furthe? 
end of the middle walk of the garden; when Crio, 
leaning on the iron rails, pauſed a while; and 
then again addreſſed himſelf to his pupil, and his 
other young companions. May you all in ſome few 
years be ſurrounded with as numerous and beau- 
tiful a young family, (but much more long lived, 


and much more the favourites of heaven!) as v 
this which here ſurrounds Niobe in this moſt noble 8 ; fin 
of all ſtatuary groups, probably the maſter. piece Peter” 
of the great Scopas ! 
appea 
dens. 


Bur let us take another turn in this walk; and We 
give me leave again to expreſs my hopes, that you, CR 
my dear pupil, will favour me with a ſhort com- | 


poſition on this ſubject. A copy of ſuch a com- nw 
poſition by you will give much more pleaſure to "SOREN 
your parents in England, even than that * which —_ 

went from hence laſt week. * : ; the - 


Taz 


* 


* Vid, ſeyenth chapter of the third book, pag. 199. 


Chap. V. 


A.RRIA. 533 


Tux character of Arria, notwithſtanding its 


defects, is capable of being ſo repreſented as to 
make a very agreeable figure. 


Some of its fea- 


tures much reſemble thoſe of Pantbea, as painted 


by Xenophon. 


WaitrLe you are indulging your poetic ideas in 
this ode; I ſhall be employing my thoughts on a 


ſubject more ſuitable to my years: a ſubject, which* 


has filled my mind ever ſince ſun-riſe this morn- 
ing, and on which I ſhall be very happy to con- 
verſe with you all, my dear friends, to-morrow 
in that ſolemn pine-grove of the Villa Burgheſe, 
and on Tueſday in the ſpacious and auguſt Piazza 


of that moſt ſplendid church. 


WullE Crito was pronouncing theſe words, 
he ſtretched forth his right hand, pointing to St. 
Peter's; the dome and front of which church 
appears very diſtinctly from the Medici gar- 


dens. 


CRITO remained for ſome inſtants motionleſs 
in that attitude. His mind ſeemed to be labouring 
under ſome great thought. He was ready to give 
in utterance, when two or three French gentle- 
men, who had been reading the inſcription over 


the chapel in the northern corner of the gar- 
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den, 
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den *, came up to this Eugliſb company, and con. 
ſequently broke off all further private converſa. — 
tion between them. 


If I remember right, this inſcription is in honour of 2 
perſon of fortune, who lived in this part of Rome, at the 


time it was ſacked by the Duke of Bourbon's army, This Ty 

perſon was ſuppoſed from his former very frugal manner of 

life to have amaſled great wealth, was then put to the torture 

by the ſoldiers to force him to diſcover that wealth. It was SC 

diſcovered that he had indeed a great treaſure, but that trea- | 

ſure was laid up by him not on garth, but in heaven, far out Ja 

of the reach of ſpoilers, &c, = 
th 
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T WENTY-FOURTH Day's CONVERSATION, 


SCENE. The apartment of the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, himſelf reading a volume of 
Tacitus; a map of England hing before him on 
the table. 


Enter his two young friends.] 


ELDEST. 


OW pleaſant is it for travellers, who have 
been as long abroad as ourſelves, to take up 
now and then ſuch a map, and to feaſt their eyes 


1 with the ſight of their own country? 

4 I nave been looking over ſome parts of North-. 

© Tales; and recollecting many agreeable circum- 
ſtances which occurred to us in our tour through 
that romantic region the ſummer before laſt. 

4 N Sven has been my amuſement ſince breakfaſt; 


though, when I roſe this morning, I had another 
motive for taking this map out of my travelling 
M m 4 cheſt, 
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cheſt. My reaſon for it was, that I might by 
this help be better enabled to underſtand Tacitus 
account of Suetonius Paulinus's campaigns, If I 
am not miſtaken, it was not till the eighteenth 
year of the Britiſh war, that the Roman legions 
penetrated into Caernarvonſhire. Paulinus ardently 
deſirous to complete his conqueſt of this part of 
Britain, invaded Angleſea alſo; and in that action 
ſwam his cavalry acroſs this arm of the ſea. He 
ſeems from ibis circumſtance to have been a very 
bold commander: on the other hand, his con- 
duf and perſeverance are highly celebrated by Ta. 
eitus. 


TACHUS hints at a compariſon between Pau. 
linus's campaigns in Britain and thoſe of Corbulo 
in Armenia. Indeed though the hills of North. 
Wales, and even Snowdon itſelf, are not to be com- 
pared to the mountains of Ararat; and though in 
this part the world, in the conteſt between the 
Romans and the Britons, there was no third nation 
of ſuch power and dignity as Partbia to interfere, 
and to ennoble the ſcene of their campaigns and 
negotiations, yet if we confine our thoughts mere- 
ly to the native bravery of its inhabitants, ſurely 
Britain was as difficult a theatre of war, as Arme- 
nia, or perhaps any region of Aſa. In ſaying 
this, I am far from thinking myſelf partial to my 
country. 


Bur 
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Bur how dreadful is the idea which now riſes 
to our minds, if from Wales we turn our eyes to 


the caſtern fide of Britain; and contemplate the - 


vaſt effuſion of human blood, which then ſudden- 


ly burſt forth almoſt in every field of Hertford. 


fire and Eſſex, and diſcoloured all the beautiful 
yerdure of the banks of the Thames ? 


CxiTto's Puri. 


Hoxrip indeed, as you obſerve, very horrid 
were thoſe maſſacres. They blot out the glory of 
our otherwiſe patriotic heroine, Boadicea : they 
caſt a ſtain of diſhonour on the hiſtory of our na- 
tion. It is true, that the Roman armies, which 
then oppreſſed Britain, were full of inſolence, im- 
piety, cruelty, and inſatiable avarice; but the 
ſavage revenge of the Britons is not thereby 
juſtified. 


Some verſes of Glover's Boadicea affected me 
greatly, when I firſt heard them : and I hope they 
will long remain freſh on my memory, 


Of all the paths, which lead to human bliſs, 
The moſt ſecure and grateful to our ſteps 

With mercy and humanity is mark'd, —— 
And how much brighter is the wreath of glory, 
When interwove with clemency and juſtice ? 
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Younc NoBLEMAN. 


Ir ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary, that the Ro- 
man hiſtorians, though they ſpeak much of the 
deſtruction of Camalodunum, Verulam, and London, 


by the fury of Boadices, yet they give us no de- 


{cription of the ſituation of that famous field of 


battle, where her prodigious army was ſoon after. 
wards totally defeated. 


Ax Engliſh writer, I know not of what repute 
among the antiquarians, thinks it probable, that 
this battle might be fought near Keen camp, on 
Hayes and Bromley Common. Indeed it ſhould 
ſeem not unlikely, that Paulinus, on being obliged 
to abandon London, ſhould retire to the ſouthward 
of the Thames, towards Kent, in order that he 
might there more readily receive reinforcements 
from the Continent. 


Ciro“ 


It is not known, that any coins or marks of the Romaw 
were ever found at Keen camp: but it is perhaps obſervable 
that the brook, which riſes cloſe adjoining to it, is called 


Ravernſburn, which word ſeems a corruption of Romans Bourne. 


In the ſame manner as the ſame writer obſerves, that the Ra- 
wenſbank, which croſſes the low-lands of Lincolaſhire, is in old 
writings, according to Dr. Stuke/ey, termed the Romans bank. 
The Roman camp alſo in Hertfordſbire goes by the name of 
Ravenſboroughb Caſtle. Another fortification I have ſeen ſome- 
where of that name. 


See Saimon's Survey of England, vol. i. p. 92. and 355» 
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CriTto's Puri. 


I wisn Salmon's conjecture could be fully pro- 
ved. I owe ſo much love and gratitude to the 
environs of Bromley, that I ought heartily to wiſh 
for the ſucceſs of every hypotheſis, that may con. 
tribute in any degree to their honour, 


ELDesrT. 


I own I have more curioſity to know the place 
where (according to an extract from Dzoſubjoined 
in the notes to this edition of Tacitus) Boadicea 
was interred by her faithful, though ruined ſubjects, 
Arivus auryy enevInoav, x; Wo A Nba. If we 
had any tolerably complete account of the Bri- 
tannia Romana, we ſhould probably find in it ſome 
deſcription of the place and form of her ſepulchre. 
Often perhaps have we ſeen the ſpot, often have 
our feet unknowingly trod on that turf, under 
which, in ſome future age, her bones will be diſ- 
covered, intermingled with the brazen head of 
her ſpear, and ſome of the golden ornaments of 
her royalty. 


Bur let us, however unwillingly, (continued 


the ſame young gentleman, rolling up the map) 
withdraw our thoughts totally from England. Let 


us think of Rome. 
BREAE- 
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* * * 


— 


BREAK AST was now brought in. The com- 
pany ſat down to it. The converſation afterwards 
turned on the ſubject of Nero's reign. 


Crito's Puri. 
(Taking up the Dio from the table) 


Ir I am not miſtaken, the characteriſtics of 
this reign were, according to Dio, theſe three: 
Arthytia, Nor, Ao ynpooun. Let us paſs over the 
firſt black article as quickly and as ſilently as 
poſſible. In relation to the other two, I cannot 
help obſerving, that the pride of the Roman na- 
tion ſeems (if I judge properly from their writers) 
to have bcen at leaſt as much hurt by the third 
article, as by the ſecond : though certainly there 
is no compariſon between them. The folly which 
Nero exhibited on the ſtage, might indeed juſtly 
render him very contemptible; but in how dif- 
ferent a manner ought we to think of the horrers 
of his murders ? 


I wisu I could properly repeat to you what 
my tutor ſaid lately to me on that dreadful ſub- 
ject. 
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Sou few days paſt I attended my tutor to the 
Lateran Cathedral; His converſation there with 
me was at firſt on ſeveral eccleſiaſtical very 
weighty topics: towards the cloſe of that con- 
verſation we relaxed our minds with ſome lighter, 
that is, ſome claſſic talk. 


He gave me a ſhort hiſtory of the fabric * from 
the time of Lateranus, who was ſlain by Nero, to 
the reign of Conſtantine, and from thence to the 
preſent age. 


Wr afterwards walked from the church to the 
back door of the Baptiſtery, where ihe remains of 
Lateranus's flately houſe are more viſible than in 


any other part. 


I srorrED to admire one of the great columns 


of porphyry f. My tutor took that opportunity 
to 


The hiſtory of the Lateran Cathedral /eems to be in general 


this. On the execution of Lateranus, his houſe and gardens were 


confiſcated to the emperor; and ſeem to have continued part of 
the imperial eſtate down to the times of Conflantine. | 

Conſtantine ſeems to have granted authority to the Chriſtians 
of Rome to make uſe of a part of his Lateras palace for a place 
of their religious aſſemblies. This was thus the firſt Chriſtian 
church ever opened by the authority of the ſupreme magiſtrate : 
partly for which reaſon perhaps it is entitled omnium ecclefrarum 
in urbe & in orbe mater & caput. 


+ 1] Battifterio denominato di Conſtantino fabbrica de tempi 
baſſi, fatta con le ſpoglie della Caſa dei Laterani—dietro al bat- 


riſterio {6 vedono alcuni maggiori avanzi di queſto Palazzo—Le' 


Colonne 
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to give me ſome inſtructions relative to the excef.. 
five magnificence in which the ancient Roman no- 
bility paſſed their days; as well as to the inſtabi- 
lity and vanity of ſuch magnificence. 


In the times of their proſperity and wealth, 
what (ſaid he) were the ſerious thoughts of the 
generality of the Roman noblemen? The rebuild. 
ing, the enlarging of their villas and palaces; thoſe 
proud ſtructures which they had deſigned as the 
repoſitories of their enormous opulence in all its 
kinds, and as the ſcenes of their intended eaſe and 
luxury for many, many years to come.—AQpuy, 
EV rar TY tf THY buynv Ou aTHITHTET WV Wo . A 
de nroiuacag, TE eg = 


Tur fame folly infected ſtrongly even the re- 
guted wiſe men of that generation. They ſaw the 
vanity of ſuch deſigns daily exemplified; yet their 
proud hearts were not converted by the ſight. 
Zot divitum ſubita paupertas, ſays a contemporary 
writer, Seneca, in oculos incidit: & nobis nunguam 
in mentem venit, noſtras guoque opes æquè in lubrico 
Peſitas. But the lot which they had frequently 
ſeen falling on others, fell at length in reality on 


themſclves. 
Ti emporibus 


Colonne di Porfido che ſono al battiſterio erano di queſlo Palazzo, 
come quelle che ſono nel muro verſo la Sagreſtia, e che ſoftengono un 
Paro di Fregio, & di cornice antica. 


See Abate Venuti, vol, i. p. 134, 135» 
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Temporibus diris ipitur, juſſuque Neronis 
Longinum, & magnos Senecæ prædivitis hortos 
Clauſit, et egregias Lateranorum ob/idet ædes 
Tota cobors. | 


Bur let us ſit down by the ruins of this pom- 
pous portico; and meditate awhile on this ſub- 
ject, 


In relation to Lateranus himſelf, we will not 
at preſent enter into any diſcuſſion of the lawful- 
neſs of that intended inſurrection, which was de- 
ſigned to deliver the world from the tyranny of 
Nero; nor into any particular examination of this 
ſenator's character ; though a very great idea of 
it is conveyed to us in ſome few conciſe expreſ- 
flons of Tacitus. Lateranum conſulem deſignatum 
nulla injuria, ſed amor reipublice ſociavit conjurationi. 
How very ſimilar was this motive to that which 
influenced Marcus Brutus? 


Bur let me rather again deſire your attention, 
my dear pupil, to the ſuddenneſs of that ruin 


which fell on Lateranus and his opulent family. 


According to Suetonius, Nero generally gave but 
one hour's reſpite to the perſons whom he ordered 
to die: immediately after that hour was elapſed, 
they were forced to put themſelves to death. But 
with Lateranus the reſpite was not ſo long. Per- 


haps it might be in this ſtately portico that Late- 
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ranus was ſeized. Let me read to you here a line 
or two from my extracts from Tacitus. 


Proximam necem Plautii Laterani conſulis defignat? 
Nero adjungit, adeò propere ut non completii liberas, 
non illud breve mortis arbitrium permitteret. Raptus 
in locum ſervilibus pens ſepofitum manu Stalii tribuni 
trucidatur. | | 


My tutor now pauſed for ſome moments. Re- 
collecting his thoughts, he proceeded as follows, 


Rui equally unexpected, equally deſtructive, 
fell at various times on many other ſtately edifices 
inhabited by the Roman nobility. | 


Tux hiſtory of the extirpat ion of moſt of the 
great ſenatorial families of Rome has often, my 
dear pupil, led me to a very ſerious train of 
thought. How many of the Roman nobles were 
ſlaughtered in the civil wars of Marius and Hlla, 
Cæſar and Pompey, Anthony and Ofavius ? Even 
when the ſword ſlept in Auguſtus's rggn, we lee 
them continue to periſh by other cauſes. Many 
were impoveriſhed by luxury and vice. Many (a 
very remarkable number) dropt into their graves, 
without leaving children to inherit their titles 
and eſtates. Vengeance ſtill purſued the remainder 
of them. In the following reigns ; under Tiberius, 
the Roman houſe of lords was thinned by the 4 
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cf mock-juſtice : (they deſtroyed themſelves by their 


own votes and decrees) under Caligula they bled 


by the ſword of the ſoldiery : under Claudius and 
Nero they periſhed by both thoſe deſtructive in- 
ſtruments of tyranny united. 


Tux diſpenſations of Providence are certainly 
moſt juſt, For let us now recollect what our coun- 
tryman Mr. Hooke ſays of the wickedneſs of the 
Roman ſenate in the corrupt and degenerate times 
of the republic: their avarice, cruelty, perſidy, 
pride. Their houſes were filled with the ſpoils of 
innocent nations: but their crimes ſhall be puniſh- 
ed even to the third and fourth generation of their 
children. Four tyrants (a ſeries of monſters 
which the world never till that time, nor ſince, 
has ſeen ſeated on the throne of government) ſhall 
be appointed to rule over them, and to daſh them 
to pieces with continued ſtrokes of a rod of iron. 


Nero was the principal inſtrument appointed for 


humbling and confounding the pride of the Ra- 


man nobility at Rome itſelf, in the ſight of all 
the nations of of the earth *, as well as for ſhed- 
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ding their blood in almoſt every province of the 
empire. 


WrrrEt my tutor was thus talking to me, my 
heart joined in his ſentiments. 


Werl might Tacitus (thought I to myſelf) ſay 
on this occaſion. Jra illa numinum in res Romana: 
fuit. For certainly in the cruelties of a Vers and 


Poppæa, 


Non tibi Tyndaridis facies inviſa Lacænæ, 
Culpatuſve Paris. Divum inclementia Divimm 
Has evertit opes, ſternitque a culmine trojam, 


But 1 was recalled from this train of my thought 
by my tutor, who obſerved, that, though Nero 
| was 
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IBnpes Tov Thema KapNnο j,) APpixare, | 
E Dia Caſſius, lib, Ixi. 


See Monteſuien Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, the 
15th chapter, and that paragraph which begins with the 
words: C*eft ici qu'il faut /e donner le ſpettacle des cheſes hu- 
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was a proper inſtrument of vengeance, yet he 
himſelf deſerved the greateſt of puniſhments. 


Mr tutor then proceeded to ſpeak of ſome of 
Nero's crimes, particularly his murders, in ſuch 
a ſtile as to fill me with terror and horror. He 
unfolded them in ſuch a manner as would almoſt 


' =—harrow up your ſouls, freeze your young blood, 
Make your combined and knotted locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand an end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 


Sven were my tutor's reflections, when view- 
ing the ruins of the palace of Lateranus. But let 
us at preſent quit the horrid topic. Or if the 
hiſtory of Nero is to be the principal ſubject of our 
thoughts this day, let us contrive to intermingle 
with it ſome other buſineſs or amuſement, which 
may ſerve frequently to divert and eaſe our 
minds. 


SUPPOSE we take a ride this morning. My 
tutor is walked out by way of the Porta del Popolo 
to the Villa Borgheſe, If you pleaſe we may make 
a little excurſion, a ſmall circuit in the campagna, 
and in our return call on him there. 


Nnz Taris 
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Ta1s propoſal of Crito's pupil being readily 
aſſented to, the young gentlemen ordered their 
horſes, and rode out from the Porta Pia. 


Tux eldeſt pointed to the Caſtro Pretorio, a 
little on the right hand of the high road. If I 
am not miſtaken, ſaid he, it was from thence that 
Mero had the bitter mortification, in the hour of 
his expulſion from his imperial palace, to hear 
ex proximis caſtris clamorem militum & ſibi adverſa, 
& Galbæ proſpera ominantium. It was along this 
very road that the tyrant was then, in the laſt 
night of his life, flying full of fear. and ſoame. 
But why do I mention theſe liiile circumſtances ? 
Extreme at that time ſurely muſt have been his 
confuſion, and horror of conſcience ; while the 
heavens roared in thunder over his head, the 
lightnings flaſhed in his face, and the ground in 
an earthquake ſhook under his feet *. 


Bur 


* Tremore terræ, & fulgure adverſo pauefactus. | 
Suetoniut. 


See alſo what Dio ſays on the occafion. 
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Bur I forget my dear friend: you propoſed 
this ride chiefly as an amuſement. Let us talk 
on ſome other topic. 


Ir you pleaſe, ſaid Crito's pupil, we will follow 
the road which leads towards Nomentum. 

Tux company accordingly continued their ride 
ior three or four miles : during which time the 
converſation varied to many different ſubjects. 


Tut pleaſantneſs of the weather, and the beau- 
ty of the country (the vegetation of which was in 
this month at its height) revived at length ſome 
favourite ideas in the breaſt of Crito's pupil. 


As he imagined himſelf to be now approaching 
the ſpot of Seneca's ſuburban villa“, he began to 
Nngz ſpeak 


 ® Tacitus ſays that Seneca had a villa about four miles 
diſtant from Rome. See Annal. lib. xv. In ſuburbano rure, 
guartum apud lapidem. It is ſubmitted to the reader's conſide- 
ration, whether or no that might not be the villa, which be- 
longed to Seneca in Nomentand regione ; of which he ſpeaks in 
his 104th and 110th epiſtles; and which is alſo mentioned 
with particular honour by his contemporary Columel/a, See 
Columella's treatiſe de re ruftica, lib. iii. c. 3. Sed Nomentara 
regio nunc celeberrima fama eſt illuſtris, & praciput quam poſſidet 
Jeneca vir excellentis ingenii atque doctrinæ, cujus in pradiis vi- 
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ſpeak of the virtues which that philoſopher there 


really practiſed, not only in his laſt hour, but dur. 
ing many preceding years, 


CRITO's pupil now indulged himſelf in one of 
his moſt beloved topics, the happy buſineſs of a 
country life; a life, which agriculture, and garden. 
ing, temperance, moderate labour, and moderate 
ſtudy, all contribute to render delightful. Bleſſed 
lot ! but rendered far more bleſſed, when accom. 
panied by conſtant daily exerciſes of plety and 
charity. | 


Or all the profeſſions in humble life, I know 
not, ſaid he, any that I ſhould prefer to the em- 
ployment of a gardener, or ſmall farmer, when in 
tolerably eaſy circumſtances, His mind is kept 
in vigour ; bis body in health ; his field or garden 
is full of innocent charms to delight all his ſenſes; 
and of objects proper frequently to ſuggeſt to his 
ſoul ſome moral or pious thought. 


I REMEMBER my father's obſerving, that in 
this laſt reſpe the ſentiments of ſame Chriſtian 
writers, who have treated on the ſubjects of gar- 
dening and huſbandry, are certainly far ſuperior 
to thoſe of the moſt eminent heathens. But as to 
myſelf, 1 know ſcarce any thing of either, Of 

5 the 


nearum jugera fingula culleos octonos reddidifſe plerumgue compertum 


ei. But it is to be remembered, that Seneca had alſo a villa 
in Aibano, and perhaps others. 
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the Roman writers de re ruſtica, Columella is, I 
think, reckoned the moſt elegant. I am as yet 
but very little acquainted with his works : but in- 
tend ſoon to peruſe them, I have been reading this 
morning the introduction to his firſt book. The 
principal ſubject of that introduction is, you know, 
the contraſt between the rural induſtry of the an- 
tient Romans, and the trifling manners of their poſ- 
terity in Columella's time: that is, in Nero's reign. 
Luxuriæ delitiiſque noſtris virilis vita diſplicet. 


IN DEE D the life of men of fortune, ſaid the 
young nobleman, is uſually too full of trifling ; 
eſpecially while they are reſident in great cities. 
But it was probably much more ſo amidſt the im- 
menſe opulence and luxury of Rome, and the bad 
examples of Nero's court *, 


Tux whole life of Nero was trifling, when at 
Rome, when at Naples, and when in other places. 
But in a particular degree, what a tour of folly 
was his journey to Greece? His amuſements there 
were theatrical diverſions, his ſerious occupation 


was fiddling, With great exactneſs and care he 
| Nna4 laboured 


Jam vero propria & peculiaria hujus urbis vitia pæne in 
utero matris concipi mibi videntur, hiftrionalis favor, & gladia- 
torum equorumgue ftudia, Quibus occupatus & obſeſſus animus quan- 
tulum loci bonis artibus relinguit? 

See the treatiſe on Oratory, uſually publiſhed 
; with Tacitus's works, 
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laboured for the prize of muſic, totally neglecting 
the proper employment of a ſovereign '*, * the wel- 
fare of his people. 


Bur let me recelle& am not I, though a pri- 
vate perſon, in ſome meaſure guilty of the ſame 
kind of fault? Am not I now, while on my travels, 
ſquandering away on muſic, vertu, and other inert; 
negotio, thoſe days of which I muſt give a ſtrict ac- 
count ? Ought not I rather to apply my attention 
with all diligence to the much more important 
buſineſs of doing, or preparing myſelf to do, as 
much good as 1s really in the power of one in my 
{tation ; ſome public, ſome private, or at leaſt 
ſome domeſtic beneficence ? Ad hec querenda na- 


tus, Aſtimare debeo; quam non multum acceperim - 


temports, etiam fi illud totum his operibus vindicem, 
Aud ſenefia vocatur, paucorum eft circuitus an- 


norum.— Sed nunc, dum calet ſanguis, cert? vigentius 


ad meliora eundum eſt. Ante ſeneftutem curem, ut 
bene vivam: in ſeneflute, ut bene moriar, —Theſe 
words of Seneca ſtruck me ſtrongly, while I was 
dipping in his works laſt night.—I hope however, 
that my turn to theſeamuſements, of which I have 

been 
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been ſpeaking, has not been remarkably exceſſive; 
though I am every day more and more ſtrongly 
convinced, that I ought to correct myſelf in 
them. 


Wu1re the young nobleman was expreſſing 
theſe good ſentiments, his two friends looked on 
him with great regard. His preſent turn of 
thought ſeemed to favour the patriotic ardour of 
his eldeſt friend ; but in reality it was much nearer 


allied to the piety, humility, and charity of Crito's 


pupil. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, replied Crito's pupil, 
Nero made the tour of almoſt all the Grecian ci- 
ties; except the two principal, Athens and Lace- 
demon. He ſhunned the Athenian territory, his 
conſcience not ſuffering him to approach the tem- 


ple of Eleuſis: he ſhunned Sparta for a ſimilar rea- 


ſon, I remember Dio's words: Au r* Auxepye vejurcy 
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Ir Nero had perſevered in his intended voyage 
to Egypt, he would probably in /ike manner have 
paſſed much time at Alexandria, Canopus, and 
other ſeats of idleneſs on the Nile: but never 
would he have viſited the ſacred habitations of 
thoſe therapeutic philoſophers, whom Philo de- 
ſcribes as then ſpread over all Egypt; living re- 
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tired from the world, having diſpoſed of their for. 
tunes to their relations; practiſing much auſterity, 
and giving up their time to pious ſtudies and me. 
ditations, 


Sven a depravity and weakneſs of mind in ſome 


degree appears by no means in you, my worthy 
friend ; but in ſeveral young travellers of various 
nations, who (as my tutor obſerved to me) wan. 
der through many parts of Europe, particularly 
Tah, thinking of ſcarce any thing except diver. 
ſions, and the moſt trifling kinds of muſic and 
vertu: but ſhunning or lighting thoſe places, 
which are remarkable either for devotion, or au- 
ſterity of manners * Their time is totally em- 
ployed in the purſuit of pleaſure, which flies 
them; and conſequently it becomes void in great 
meaſure of dignity, utility, and real happineſs, 


* * * 
Tu company now quitted the Nomentan road, 
and turned acroſs the campagna to their left. 
Mucn was it to be wiſhed, ſaid the eldeſt of 


the young gentlemen, that Nero in his Grecian 
tour 


* 


* Diſcurrunt, & locorum mutationibus inguietantur; ægri animi 
Jaclłatione. Senec. Ep. 2. 
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tour had been guided by folly only. But there, 
as in Itah, he was ſtained with vices far exceeding 
the moſt enormous wickedneſs of modern ages, 
Rapine went on his left hand, and murder on his 
right *. 


Ir our travels ſhould really extend to Greece, 
we ſhall certainly make it our chief buſineſs in ſe- 
veral parts of that country to recollect the heroĩſms 
of its antient natives: but I hope we ſhall not be 
ſo totally taken up with their panegyrics, as to 
forget, while at Cenchreæ, the name of Corbulo. 


In that Corinthian port, by the command of 
Nero, Corbulo was murdered, 


Wurz we are treading on that coaſt, and 
viewing on one fide of the bay the hills of Attica, 
on the other the mountains of the Peloponeſſus, 
ſhall we not think Corbulo happy at leaſt in this 
circumſtance, that he died and was buried in that 
land, which gave birth to and contained the aſhes 
of ſo many heroes ? Shall we not then endeavour, 
by recollecting the principal events in the Grecian 
hiſtory, to find ſome illuſtrious Grecian character 
ſimilar to his? I wiſh I was able, even now when 

in 
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in the ſuburbs of Rome, to expatiate, with pro- 
per dignity of ſentiment and language, on the cha- 
racter of Corbulo. | 


Amoxe many other particulars highly to his 
honour, ought we not to take notice, that it was 
to be attributed to Corbulo alone that the Roman 
army in Hria was ſo ſtrengthened by newly-reviv- 
ed diſcipline as to ſtrike terror over all the eaſt? 


Ir was to Corbulo alone, that Nero owed 
the moſt ſplendid circumſtance of his reign ; I 
mean, the ſubmiſſion of the royal family of Par- 
thia, ſtrongly expreſſed by Tiridates's coming 
hither to receive the inveſtiture of the kingdom of 
Armenia. 


How great indeed did the majeſty of this im- 
perial city then appear? From the ſhores of the 
Caſpian Tiridates came to pay his homage, and 


receive his crown. In that very year it is re- 


markable, that Suetonius Paulinus, the conqueror 
of the weſtern ſhores of Britain, was inveſted with 
the conſulſhip, and probably aſliſted at that pom- 
pous ceremony, | | 


Bur what muſt have been the thoughts of Pau- 
linus, while ſeeing the ſuppliant Parthian in the 
Roman Forum? Muſt he not have recollected the 


appearance 
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appearance of CaraZacus in the Caſtro Pretorio ? 
Muſt he not have compared their behaviour ? 
How ſervilely impious was the ſpeech of the de- 
ſcendant of Arſaces? How noble that of the Britiſh + 
king ? 


I Have been reading this morning, ſaid the 
young nobleman, Dio's relation of the ſurprizing 
magnificence, and incredible profuſion of Nero's 
court on account of Tiridates's journey and en- 
trance into Rome. 


* 
* 


I nave been conſidering what an idea of Ro- 
man ſplendor muſt have been impreſſed on the 
mind of the Parthian prince. I have been recol- 
lecting the ſentiments uttered by Hormi/das, when 
he attended hither the ſon of Conſtantine the 
Great ; and have been doubting at which thoſe 
times this city appeared inthe moſt noble cutward 
grandeur. 


Bur your much more manly reffections ought 
to draw my attention totally from ſuch vain 
thoughts, 


IN DEE D under all the glitter of Nero's court, 
how much vilenefs was there practiſed, how much 
horrid wickedneſs? The blood of Barea Seranus, 
the 
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the imitator of Scævola and Rutilins, was then 
ſhedding *. 


Nox was its pomp leſs tranſitory. For let us, 
after admiring the ſplendor of Nero in the Forum, 
Theatre, and Circus, recollect what happened to 
him ſome few mon;hs enſuing, in the very place to 
which wwe are now drawing near. 


s 6 


Tur company were now arrived at Serpentara; 


where the houſe of Phaon, Nero's freedman, ſtood; 


and where Nero himſelf in a moſt mean and mi- 
ſerable manner breathed his laſt. 


Tux enquired for the reed-ground, in which 
chat vile parricide trembling abſconded; and 
for the filthy puddle (too pure however for his 
hands) of which he drank. They wiſhed to ſee 

the 
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Dio Caſſius. 


Baream Soranum — eques Romanus popoſcerat reum ex proconſu = 
latu Aſiæ; in gud effen/ionet principis auxit juſtitid atque induſtrid, 
— Tempus damnatione delectum, quo Tiridates accipiende Armeniæ 
regno ad ventabat. 


Tacit. Annal. lib. xvi. Co 23. 
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the ſituation of that hovel, in which he ex- 


pired “. 
CRM O's 


* Offerente Phaonte liberto ſuburbanum ſuum inter Salariam & 
Nomentanam viam cinca quartum milliarium, —inter fruticeta & 
vepres per arundineti ſemitam agre ad adverſum villæ parietem 
evaſit.— Aquam ex ſubjedtã lacunã potaturus manu hauit.— Qua- 
drupes per anguſtias effoſſe caverne receptus in proximam cellam 
decubuit ſuper lectum modicelia culcitra wetere pallio ſtratu 51s 
Hructum, &fc, Vide Suetoniume 
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CRITO's pupil repeated ſome Engliſh verſes, 
in ſome degree applicable te the ſubject :. He 
then proceeded to much more important topics. 
He reflected properly on the folly which accom- 
panied Nero even to his laſt hour: he conſidered 
alſo, in a very awful manner, the puniſhments in 
the other world; thoſe puniſhments, of which the 
pains and agonies of death are only the beginning. 
Defecit Nero exſtantibus rigentibuſque oculis uſque ad 
herrorem formiginemque viſentium. 


 DiscovursinG earneſtly on this dreadful ſub- 
Je (a ſubject, which ſo totally abſorbed their at- 
tention, as to render them then not ſuſceptible 
of any other ideas) the young gentlemen returned 
from Serpentara to Rome. 


Nan the Porta Flaminia hangs a vaſt fragment 
of a ruined wall, commonly known by the name 
of Muro Torto. It is thought to have been part 


- 


See thoſe lines of Mr. Pope, 


In the worſt inn"s worſt room, with mat half hung, 
T he floors with plaiſter, and the walls with dung, &c. 


Theſe bumiliating circumſtances would not have had the 
leaſt effects on the mind of a wiſe and good man, when 
dying : but they were really painful to a Nero, 
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of that mauſolæum of the Domitii, in which Nero 
was buried *. 


FROM Muro Torto they turned into the adjoining 
entrance of Villa Burgheſe, and alighted. 


* * * 


Warxinc towards the gardens, they found 
Crito ſitting at the roots of a tall pine, the An- 
nals of Tacitus and the Memorabilia of Aenopbon 
lay by him on the graſs : his heart ſeemed over- 
flowing with the calmeſt happineſs, and his coun- 
tenance as ſerene and bright as the morning itſelf. 
No wonder, for his mind was then filled with the 
idea of the dying Socrates ; with which idea he. 


was comparing the behaviour of Seneca when in 


the ſame circumſtances. 


1 O o He 


Such is the horror %% remaining at Rome of Nero's me- 
mory, that to this day the neighbourhood of his grave is the 
place appointed for the interment of all the public malefaQors, 
who die impenitent, Still greater was the terrcr of this place 
fame ages paſt ; when wailing ghoſts were imagined frequently 
io be ſeen ſitting near it, and the cries and ſhrieks of hell to 
be heard from it: (an opinion which gave occaſion to the 
building of that antient church, which is now ſtanding near 
it) in theſe wild opinions there was without doubt a very 
great mixture of the ignorance and ſurperſtition of the times but 
a true philoſopher may notwithſtanding diſcover in their origin 
ſome genuine ſuggeſtions of reaſon and conſcience, and the 
real ſtrong voice of natures 
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HE liſtened with pleaſure to his pupil's con- 
jecture, in relation to the ſituation of that ſub. 


urban villa on the Nomentan road, in which Se. 


neca died. 


Bur his countenance changed on the other 
gentlemen's informing him what had been the 


ſubje& of their converſation at Serpentara and 
Muro Torto. 


HE roſe from the ground; and while accom- 
panying his young friends through the grove to 
the villa, he joined his reflections to theirs, falling 
into the ſame track of thought. 


From what has been the ſubje& of your 
thoughts this morning at Serpentara, ſaid Crito, you 
may in ſome degree conceive how terrible the 
pain of ſelf-condemnation muſt be, when a guilty 
wretch finds himſelf really approaching to his laſt 
hour, 


AB Ap conſcience is a very tormenting compa- 
nion even in the times of the greateſt health and 
proſperity * : but its pangs, its confuſion, its hor- 
rors muſt be infinitely more terrifying at the ear 

proſpect 


* Both Tiberius and Nero experienced this truth.— Tiberius 
omnium mortalium triſtiſſimus. »— Nero nunquam ſceleris conſcien* 
tiam ferre petuit : ſape confeſſus exagitari ſe maternd ſpecie, Cc. 
Sueton. c. 34. ; 
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proſpect of the gates of hell, the powers of dark- 
neſs, and the bitter pains of eternal death. 

May we all, deeply and frequently, meditate 
on this ! But I hope and pray, that none of this 
company will ever, ever feel it. O my dear friends, 
bleſs Gop that you have to appearance, much time 
of life before you; that you have ſtrength ta 
employ yourſelves in many ſuch works of true faith 


and love as will not fail to bring you peace- at 
the laſt, 


Word to God that it was now in my power 
to ſhew, or worthily deſcribe to you, the exalted 
happineſs of a truly Chriſtian death-bed. 


Wirz a very inferior degree of earneſtneſs I 
wiſh I could preſent to your thoughts a worthy 
idea even of Socrates, during the laſt days of his 
life. | 


Wrar I have now to ſhew you, is indeed far 
inferior to either of theſe; yet it is ſuch, as very 
well deſerves your attention. 


SAYING this, Crito entered into the villa, and 
turned on his right hand into the firſt apartment, 
which is adorned with the famous ſtatue of Seneca. 
That ſtatue repreſents Seneca, ſinking indeed under 

Oo2 the 
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the languor of death, but with eyes ſo elevated, 
and with ſuch a geſture of countenance, lips, and 


hands, as plainly to point out in what manner he 


paſſed his laſt moments *, 


Noviſſimo quoque momento (ſaid Crito) ſuppedi- 
tante eloquentid advocatis ſcriptoribus pleraque tra- 
didit. How much is it to be regretted, that 
Tacitus did not inſert in his Annals that dif. 


courſe! 


THE reaſonings of ſuch a man, at ſuch a time 
(that is of one of the wiſeſt in the philoſophical 


world, when at his higheſt ſtate of wiſdom, and at 
his 


* A print of this ſtatue (taken from a drawing which Ru- 
bens brought with him from Rome to Antwerp) may be ſeen in 
the introduction to Lipſius's edition of Seneca's works: together 
with the following deſcription of it : Imago Senecæ ex Luculles 
marmore fabrefucta inter Cardina'is Borgeſti admiranda Antiqui- 
tatis monumenta cernitur. Vera eft effigies in Balneo animam jam 
exhalantis, & in verbis moniti/qze aureis deficientis e uividum, 
acre, igneum aliquid refert, Manus digitoſque ita exporredtos vides, 
ut ſapientiæ et conſtantia præcepta advuocatis ſcripteribus dictan- 
rem, haud ol ſcure cum T acito agnoſcas : a quibus nec vicinæ mortis 
cruciatus, ſatis perite in ipſo vultu ab artifice adumbrati, ſapientem 
prohibebant, Facies parum formoſa, neſcio quid Africanum pre /e 

wat : bucca hianti, turgentibus labris, naribus diſtentis e ut homi- 
nem Cordubce (in Betice provinciæ colonia que Africe proxime 
adjacet) & parentibus Cordubenfibus natum minime requiras. 

Sed & corpus longd waletudine, multo ſtudio, & ex Taciti ſen» 
zentia parvo vidtu attenuatum paullo attentius conſidera: quod cum 
exercitiis durioribus, cultu agri, & foffione vinearum, firmaſſe 
ipſum conflet ; cutis exhauſto ſucco laxatæ maciem, & laboribus in- 
Auratæ firmitatem, venis muſculiſque quos labor maxime attollit ex- 
tantibus, ingenioſe & diligenter ſtatuarius effinxit. 
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his fulleſt experience) all that he hen ſaid, in that 
hour of ſincerity, on the excellence of virtue, on 
the real emptineſs of riches, and on the real vanity 
of all human grandeur, would ſurely form ſome 
of the moſt proper, and the moſt ſtriking leffons 
of inſtruction for the minds not only of the youth- 
ful, but of the aged alſo, 


A DEEy ſilence enſued. The eyes of all the 
company continued fixed on thoſe of the ſtatue. 


Turzxy took ſome chairs, and ſat down oppoſite 
to It, 


WuiLE they were ſitting there, and entering 
as it were into the very thoughts of Seneca, Crito 
communicated to them a ſheet or two of paper, 
which contained ſeveral extracts ſelected by him, 
from the moſt ſenſible and candid authors, (both 
antient and modern) relative to the ſtile and doc- 
trine of Seneca's writings ; as well as to the hiftory 
of his life and death. Theſe extracts were digeſted 
into ſuch a proper order, as to form a regular 
kind of trealiſe on the ſubject, 


Tux part of this treatiſe, which related to the 
ſtile of Seneca, was very ſhort : that on his dofrines 
ſcemed compiled with much more attention. It 
comprehended many proofs of the remarkable re- 

003 ſemblance, 
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ſemblance, which Seneca's philoſophy bears in ſeve., 


ral of its features to the Chriſtian morality ; and pal 

of its extreme diſſimilitude to it in others *, ful 

to 

- In the ſecond part of Crito's paper, Seneca's one 

. ations and character ſeemed fairly ſtated, The þ a C 
whole concluded with the candid obſervation, that n 
Seneca's failings appear to have much abated; and | mn 


ſome of his virtues to have very much increaſed, 8 
as he drew near to his latter end, ; 


| MM 
* * * 4 
Ar rx half an hour paſſed in reading this pa» di. 
per, and converſing on it, the company roſe from po 
their ſeats; and, with ſome reſpect taking their ly 
leave of Seneca's ſtatue, begun to give their atten- tic 
tion to the other works of ſculpture with which W 
that apartment is adorned. From thence they TY hi 
proceeded to the other apartments, More than er 
two hours were employed in ſurveying the great ſc 
number of ſtatues, buſts, and baſs-relieves, with Þ fo 
which this country-palace is filled in all its ſa- | 
loons and chambers; and even covered on its 
outſide on each of its four fronts f. 4 nol 
Tus 8 
| f 4 of 
* See Marſollier”s Life of St. Francis de Sales, vol. il. p. . [. 
+ The ſtructure 3tſelf is quadrangular: the four ſides of | tel 
which are decorated with beautiful antique ſtatues and baſſo- . 


relievos; 
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Tux young gentlemen being very deſirous to 
paſs the remainder of the day amidit ſuch a pro- 
fuſion of vertz, obtained the majorduomo's conſent 
to it. They dined on ſome cold proviſions (which 
one of their ſervants had brought from Rome) in 
a charming grotto, on a table of white marble of 
one piece, inlaid with brocatello, twenty palms 
in length, and eight in breadth*, 


ArTER dinner Crito's pupil turned the conver- 
ſation to the hiſtory of the perſon who built this 
ſumptuous villa. 


Ir I am not miſinformed, ſaid he, it was Car- 
dinal Scipio : who in his youth lived in a ſtate of 
poverty and obſcurity, deſerted by his own fami- 
ly; but was charitably received under the protec- 
tion and patronage of the Borgheſe, Riling after- 
wards to a very great fortune, he took the name of 
his benefactor; and from a principle of gratitude 
erected this ſplendid fabric, leaving it to the de- 
ſcendants of that family, to which he was indebted 
for his own exaltation. 


O 04 I am 


relievos ; curiouſly and appoſitely ranged, But as the prodi- 
gious variety renders it impoſſible to give a particular account 
of each piece, I ſhall only mention the moſt remarkable, which 
are the buſt of Geta, Trajan, &c. The whole circumference of 
the building 1s 734 palms : each being nine inches, or a quar- 
ter of a royal Paris foot. Keyſler's Travels, 


See Key/ſker's Travels. 
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I am not acquainted with the other parts of 
the hiſtory of this Cardinal : but this part of it, 
if true, is very amiable, 


IT might however be wiſhed for the Car. 
dinal's further honour, that this villa had been 
ſomewhat leſs pompous and rich. If this coun- 
try-ſeat had been adorned not with ſuch royal 
magnificence, but with proper eccleſiaſtical ſim- 
plicity, humility, and neat rural beauty; the 
Cardinal's behaviour would certainly have been 
much more truly laudable. In ſuch a caſe we 
might perhaps have compared his gratitude to 
that of Ariſtonous . 


Bur the afternoon is wearing away. Shall we 


take a walk round the garden? The beauty of its 


plantations is ſurely at leaſt as pleaſing an object, 
as the ſculptured marbles in any of thoſe grand 
apartments. 


Tux company, after drinking each a glaſs of 
freſh Aqua Virgine, now left the grotto, and made 
the circuit of the gardens, paſling through a great 
variety of flower- beds, fountains, and ſhades f. 

They 


* See the hiſtory of Ariſtonous, generally publiſhed with the 
Adventures of Telemachus. 


+ Son circuit eft de trois milles, ou dune lieue de France.—On 
feut dire gue cet endroit eſt delicieux par la beautt de ſes PR 
e 
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They ſat down at the end of their long walk on 
a green bank thickly covered with laurel. 


IT now began to draw near evening, when 
the converſation turned at length to its claſſic 
topic. | 


Tre eldeſt of the young gentlemen with a 
ſhort apology deſired Crito and his young friends 
to beſtow ſome of their thoughts on the character 
of Thraſeas. | | 


THRASEA 5s, 


ELDEST. 


E was perhaps one of the moſt humane and 

beſt of men, though he lived in an age of 

the greateſt wickedneſs, and cruelty, Under the 

reign of a Nero, Thraſeas equalled, if not ſurpaſſed, 
the virtues of a Cato, 


Tu condition of the times indeed would not 
ſuffer ſo wiſe a man to attempt imitating Cato in 
his 


de ſes bois, & de ſes eaux: il eſt peuple de chevreutls, des daims, 
de lievres, & de faiſans que Pon y voit en troupes : & par tout 
Putile y eft melt avec Pagriable, avec autant d'ordre, que d"ils- 


ganxce. . 
Voyages d'Abbe Richard, tome vi. p. 188, 
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his ſtrong ſtruggles for liberty, and his unyielding 
reſiſtance to tyranny and uſurpation. For all the 
ſtrength of Roman freedom was long ago periſhed, 
Its ſpirit alſo was (generally ſpeaking) departed, 
Nothing but the form of the old conſtitution, 
its name, and its ceremonies, were now ſub. 
fiſting. | 


Young NOoBLEMAN. 


Svcu being the ſtate of public affairs, I ſhould 
be glad to know what were the peculiar virtues 
of this Roman nobleman. For, if I am not mif- 
taken, Thraſeas was a perſon of the higheſt rank 
and fortune in his country. 


ELDEST. 


IT might be anſwered in the firſt place, the 
moſt exalted and venerable ſanctity of private life; 
and in the ſecond place the moſt undaunted and 
patient expectation of death. In each of theſe 
particulars he was even ſuperior to Cato, 


CriTto's Pur. 


I cannorT help thinking, that Thraſeas's be- 
haviour at his death was at leaſt equal to that of 
his great contemporary Seneca. In his life perhaps 

Mo Thraſeas 
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Thrafeas far excelled him. If I ſay wrong in this, 
I ſhall gladly receive your's and my tutor's cor- 
rection. 


Criro, 


I couLD wiſh, that we had more particulars of 
Thraſeas's lite preſerved to us in hiſtory. But as 
to Seneca, it ſeems certain, (as was obſerved this 
morning) that ſome parts of his life by no means 
anſwer the goodneſs of the reſt. Your friend com- 
pares Thraſeas to Cato, Why may we not look 
upon Seneca as 4 faint image of Tully? Seneca's 
eloquence was much admired at Rome. In ſaying 
this, I do not pretend to judge of the literary taſte 
of his age: but whatever may be the merits or 
defects of his ſtyle, his ſentiments ſurely are often 
very noble. Some of Seneca's writings are per- 
haps the moſt valuable parts of the moral philo- 
{ophy of heathen Rome, 


Yer Seneca, like his illuſtrious predeceſſor in 
oratory and philoſophy, ſunk very low, when in 
adverſity; and when in proſperity, grew too fond 
of riches and honours, 


Ir muſt, alas! be acknowledged, that in Sene- 
ca's hiſtory there are ſtains, the memory of which 
has not and cannot be wiped away either by the 
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many great and real virtues of his life, or by his 

magnanimity at his laſt hour. Theſe ſtains he 
probably incurred by his extreme confidence in 
his own virtue, (which, as he preſumptuouſly 
flattered himſelf, was ſuperior to all temptations 
whether of proſperity or of adverſity) and by his 
blind, and, I muſt add, impious pride, in at- 
tributing whatever was good in his own breaſt to 
himſelf alone. 


I nave ſometimes been inclined to wiſh, that 
the hiſtory of Seneca's failings had been buried in 
utter oblivion: but on more ſerious thoughts, I 
am convinced, that it is much better as it is. For 
as they may juſtly be conſidered to have been a 
kind of moſt humiliating judgments on him; ſo 
alſo it is certain, that we may deduce from them 
ſome very important inſtructions for ourſelves, 


Bur let me not repeat what I ſaid this morning 
concerning Seneca. In relation to Thraſeas's cha- 
racter, as far as we can perhaps judge from the 
ſhort accounts which we have of his life, it appears 
much more uniformly noble. I do not at preſent 
recollect any marks in it of ſtoic pride; (though 
he was reckoned of that ſect of philoſophers) nor 
on the other hand any ſymptoms of, pride's uſual 
conſequence, degeneracy. But I forget, that I 
am interrupting you. Pray proceed. 


LISA 
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I wisn, replied the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men, that I was in the leaſt worthy to ſpeak on 
ſuch a character. But, unwotthy as I am, permit 
me to add, that Thraſeas, though he gained a very 
high reputation by the virtue which he practiſed 
in his private life; (a life which was happily ex- 
tended to an advanced old age) yet he did not omit 
to the utmoſt of his abilities doing thoſe public 
ſervices to his country which the condition of the 
times would allow. 


Hz was indeed a ſenator : but that formerly 
high office was hen become of little real dignity, 
and inveſted with but little power of doing good. 
Yet in this ſtation, however contracted and ſhrunk 
in its powers and privileges, did Thraſeas fre- 
quently diſplay an example of great patriotic for- 
titude and of great civil wiſdom duly tempered. 
together. | 


He formed the plan of ſeveral ſalutary laws: 
he propoſed them to the houſe, and by the weight 
of his wiſdom and goodneſs carried them through 
it, He checked in ſome degree the oppreſſion 
and rapine of the governors and intendants of ſe- 
veral Roman provinces. He gave ſome check 
alſo to the tyranny of Nero himſelf, 


WHILRK 
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Wutre the majority, and almoſt the whole 
body of the Roman legiſlature, behaved as the moſt 
abject flatterers, as the moſt ſervile inſtruments of 
the wickedneſs of their tyrant, Thraſeas alone ſup. 
ported the true dignity of a ſenatorial character“. 


Wiru the moſt noble indignation he refuſed 
to join in their approbation of their ſovereign's 
crimes. More than once he boldly left his ſeat, 


when ſuch matters were under deliberation ; and 


went out of the ſenate-houſe, openly rejoicing, 
that though deaih might be the conſequence of this 
bold integrity, yet it was not in the emperor's 
power to inflict on him by ſuch a puniſhment 


any real hurt. 
WiIrI 


* Offen/ione mani fiſtd Principis ſuet4 animi nagnitudine, n#t 
recefſit T hraſeas a ſententid. 
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Somewhat ſimilar was the anſwer of a celebrated Engli/h- 
man, who on being told by a great Lord of the Gourt, ** It 
eis perilous ſtriving with princes : Indignatio principis mors eff”, 
replied: Is that all, my Lord? Then, in good faith, the dif- 
ference between ycur Grace and me is but this, that I ſhall 
die today, and you to-morrow, 
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Wirn perſeverance in the ſame ſentiments he 


e 

t actually met his death. Poſt trucidatas enim tot 

f iyſiemes viros (1 remember exactly Tacitus's words) 
G Nero virtutem ipſam exſcindere concupivit interſetia 

: Thraſeas. 

14 Ir has been frequently exemplified by the hiſ- 


| tories of many patriots, that integrity naturally 

produces courage. Ethical writers have alſo (I 

FF apprehend) obſerved, that where the faculties of 

I the ſoul are filled with various kinds of moral ex- 
cellence, fortitude will generally be found deeply 
rooted in the centre of the heart. Such certainly 
was the caſe of Thraſeas. 


Bur let me pauſe now for ſome few moments; 
and defire you to conſider the ſtate of this great 
man's family, to contemplate the virtuous per- 
ſons who compoſed it, and who probably owed 
the greatneſs of their virtues to their mutual imi- 
tation of each other's excellencies. 


# SURELY, my dear noble friend, there never was 
aA better ſubject for a family picture. How happy 
J would you be next month, while at Naples, if 
among the antique paintings which are now diſ- 
covering at Herculaneum, a good piece ſhould be 
found, repreſenting Thra/eas in converſation with 
his family and friends on the day of his death. 4. 
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Sucn a ſubject (if the perſons had lived in 
more modern times) would not have been un- 
worthy of the pencil even of an Holbein. 


CanxorT you imagine, that ſuch a compoſition 
is now before your cyes? The principal figure in 


it Thraſeas himſelf, venerabili ſpecie, the moſt vir. 


tuous character of his age and country. On one 
hand, his ſon-in-law, Helvidius Priſcus; on the 
other, his grand-ſon, Pliny t ounger ; and his 
friend, the famous Ruſticus Arulenus. In the back 
ground, the tomb of his mother, the celebrated 
Arria. | 


Bur you can deſign and arrange ſuch a painting 
much better than myſelf. Let me not any longer 
expoſe my ignorance by pretending to talk on 
that fine art. Let me think only on the tableau 
de Phiſtoire. 


THRASEAS's wife and ſon-in-law, with Aru- 


lenus and many of his friends, attended him in his 
Jaſt hour. For while the ſenate was ſitting in 
anxious deliberation, though ſurrounded with 
Nero's guards, on paſſing Thraſeas's ſentence of 
death, (a ſentence, which indeed they did not go 
through ine ſumma maſtitis ac pavore) that worthy 
man was converling with his friends in his garden; 
probably with great calmneſs and tranquillity of 

| mind, 
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mind, though he knew that he ſhould never ngain 
behold the vegetative beauties of nature, or the 
glow of that ſetting ſun. 


Poss1BLy the fituation of Thraſeas's garden 
might not be far diſtant from this of the Villa 
Borgheſe. At leaſt there is no reaſon why we 
ſhould not indulge ourſelves in that fanciful ima. 
gination. With that idea permit me to read to 
you ſome paſſages which I have extracted from 
Tacitus, 


Tum ad Tbraſeam in hortis agentem quæſtor con- 
ſalis miſſus, veſperaſcente jam die. —1bi illuſtrium vi- 
rorum feminarumque cetus agebat, maxime intentus 
Demetrio philoſopho *, cum quo inquirebat de natura 


anime, & diſſociatione ſpirit# corporiſque.— Quando 


Arulenus offerebat ſe interceſſurum ſenatiis conſulto 
(nam plebis tribunus erat) cohibuit ſpiritus ejus 
Thraſeas, ne inutilia & fibi exitioſa tentaret.— Con- 
jugem tentantem exemplum Arrie matris ſequi, monet 
retinere vitam (how ſuperior in this to Seneca?) 


filieque communi ſubſidium unicum non adimere— 


Flentes amicos (nuntiatum enim jam erat de condem- 
aatione) faceſſere propere hortatur, non pericula ſua 


miſcere cum ſorte damnati. 
Vor. II. Pp Tum 


This Demetrius is probably the ſame perſon, whoſe praiſes 
we often find recited in Seneca. Demetrius (ſays that writer) 
vir mes judicio magnus, etiam ſi maximis comparetur, But ſee 
the hiſtory of his ms from this great character in Ta- 


cituss account of the beginning of Vp s reign, 
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Tum progreſſus in porticum, he met the officers, 
guards, and executioners. He received his death- 
warrant, lætitiæ propior; quia Helvidium generum 
ſuum (who, he was apprehenſive, would have been 
ſentenced to death with him) Talid tantùm cogno- 
verat. 


Helvidium debint & Demetrium in cubiculum inducit, 
porreftiſque utriuſque brachii venis poſtquam cruorem 
effudit, humum ſuper ſpargens, propits vocato queſtore, 
Libemus inquit Jovi Liberators ; (the very expreſſion 
of Seneca.) 


Spefta, Fuvenis : & omen quidem dii prohibeant, 
exterim in ea tempora natus es, quibus firmare animum 
expedit conſtantibus exemplis. 


Poſt lentitudine exitiis graves cruciatus aſſerente, 
obverſis in Demetrium What a pity it is that the 


manuſcript of Tacitus's Annals ſhould here break 
off ſo abrubtly ? 


PrxoBABLY the dying words, which Thraſeus 
addreſſed to his philoſophic friend Demetrius, 
were not leſs worthy of attention than the laſt 
diſcourſe of Seneca. 


In my younger days I have lamented the great 
chaſms and ruins in the auguſt fabrick of Livy's 
hiſtory. 

® Tacit, Annal lib, xv. c. 64. 
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hiſtory. But in the preſent diſpoſition of my mind, 
if it was in my power to reſtore entire either the 
work of Livy or of Tacitus, I know not which I 
ſhould prefer: though certainly a very conſider- 
able part of the times, deſcribed in Tacitus's writ- 
ings, were very inferior in publick virtue to ſome 
of the epochas contained in the decads of Livy. 


Tux young gentlemen now took out of his 
pocket a ſmall edition of Tacitus, and read to his 


friends ſome of that ſenſible writer's complaints 


on this head. 


Hz would probably have added ſome further 
reflections on this ſubject, if the cold dew of the 
evening had not reminded him that it was proper 
to think of returning to their lodgings. 


Tur company roſe now from their graſſy ſeat, 
and walked to that garden gate which opens near 
the Porta Penciana of Rome. In the way, Crito 
made ſeveral ſhort, but pertinent obſervations on 
the exceſſive wickedneſs which prevailed in go- 
vernment during moſt part of the life of Thra/eas. 


Tux young nobleman recollected the names of 
many contemporary virtuous Romans who ended 
their days in the ſame manner as this civic hero. 
He proceeded to ſome very ſenſible reflections on 
the extreme meanneſs of the Roman ſenate, which 
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could with ſuch timidity conſent to condemn to 
death men eminent not only for their innocence, 
but for their merit. 


Sucn, ſaid he, was once the caſe in England 
even in the trial of peers. Thankful ought we to 
be, that our lot has fallen in a better age : thank. 
ful ought we to be to Providence, that the times 
of extreme perſecution and tyranny happen but 
ſeldom in the hiſtory of the world. But the men- 
tion which was made juſt now of the name of 
Holbein, neceſſarily recalls to my memory the 
hiſtory of the Tudor family, particularly the 
reign of Henry VIIT. Horrid indeed was that 
deſpotic æra. For it was not only the houſe of 
peers which then ſuffered in that manner ; the 
ſame tyranny prevailed over common juries in 
capital trials; the ſame tyranny prevailed in acts 
of attainder paſſed by the whole legiſlature. How 
then did the parliament of Eng/and appear ? Alas! 
it ſadly reſembled the miſerable ſenate, which 
crouched at the footſtool of a Tiberius or a Nero. 


I ſeems a very conſiderable conſolation how- 
ever, replied Cito, that as the annals of Nero's 
reign contain the hiſtory of a Thraſeas, ſo alſo that 
æra of Engliſh tyranny was not deſtitute of many 
virtuous characters, particularly one (in ſome re- 
ſpects) very ſimilar: A character ſimilar, and even 


ſuperior to the moſt illuſtrious characters of Greece 
or 
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or Rome in their nobleſt excellencies: in virtue, 
and in patriotiſm; in temperance, contempt of 
wealth, patience, and even love of poverty! in- 
tegrity unmoved by any ambitious proſpect, or 
temptation of honour or power; intrepidity and 
magnanimity unſhaken by all menaces, by all 
dangers, and even by death itſelf, 


IT is almoſt ſuperfluous to add his name; a 
name juſtly reverenced by all Engliſhmen, however 
various in their ſentiments either on political or 
religious ſubjects: which is the more extraordi- 
nary as he ſuffered on a religious account, and is 
ſaid, how truly I cannot tell, to have been him- 
ſelf ſometimes cruel in religious matters. In 
other reſpects his behaviour moſt amiable, moſt 
reſpectable, moſt pious. He was the Axriſtides, the 
Phocion, the Fabricius, the Thraſeas of England ; 
Sir Thomas More. 


I nave at my lodgings a ſmall collection of 
ſome of his works; particularly of his letters, 
meditations, and devotions, while in the Tower. 
Permit me to recommend it to you for your pe- 
ruſal to-night after ſupper, 


Tnz ſummer before laſt, I remember, I em- 
ployed part of an afternoon in a boat onthe Thames, 
reading the life of Sir Thomas More. I took boat 
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at Chelſea, and was ſlowly rowed down the river, 
paſſing between Lambeth and Weſtminſter Hall: in 
Sir Thomas's life frequent mention is made of cach 
of thoſe three places. On landing at the Tower 
gate, I recollected Sir Thomas's laſt interview there 
with his daughter. I caſt my eye along the ſide 
of thoſe antient walls, looking for the grated win. 
dow of his priſon. In walking over Tower-hill, 
I ſtopt with reverence at the place of execution, 
from whence his innocent, virtuous, pious ſoul 
took her flight to heaven. | 
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CHAP. VII. 


TwENTY-FIFTH Day's CoNVERSATION. 


See T O about eight o'clock this morning, on 

entering the young nobleman's apartment, 
found his three young friends as uſual, deeply en- 
gaged together at ſtudy. He drew a chair, and 
fat down among them by the table. 


Tux table was covered with ſeveral books of 
antiquities and hiſtory ; ſcattered among which lay 
many coins of the upper empire; and two or three 
drawers full of a ſeries of impreſſions in wax taken 
from antique ſeals bearing the royal and moſt of 
the principal republican heads of Rome. | 


* 


WE have been imagining, ſaid the young no- 


bleman, that there is ſome kind of reſemblance 
between the beginning and ending of the imperial 
Cæſarean family, and that of the antient kings of 
Rome. 


FULIUS, the founder of the grandeur of the 


Cæſarean family, ſeems in his great abilities of 
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mind, and in the manner and place of his death, 


as well as in other particulars *, to bear a ſtrong 
ſimilitude to Romulus. Auguſius, in the mildneſs 
and peaceableneſs of above forty years of his reign, 
was perhaps in ſome ſmall degree a faint-image 
of the good Numa. The hiſtory of the Cæſarean 


family ends in a Nero, as that ſeries of monarchs 
did in a Targuin, 


Bor Nero far ſurpaſſed Targuin in wickedneſs ; 
and far, I believe, would you have kindly en- 
deavoured to turn our thoughts from the hiſtory 
of his vile life; if you had not thought, that the 
memory of thoſe good men, who ſuffered under 
this emperor's cruel tyranny, juſtly claimed much 
reſpect from us during our proſecution of this 
part of our courſe of Roman ſtudies, 


Tux do indeed deſerve much reſpect, replied 
Crito, | 


Tur eldeſt of the young gentlemen now opened 


Dio's works, and turning tothe ſixtieth book, read 
two or three lines. 
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A NOBLE philoſophic fortitude in meeting 
death in cold blood ſeems indeed, ſaid he, to have 
been the turn which the temper of the old Roman 
magnanimity took in the later reigns of the Cæ- 
ſarean family. 


The magnanimity of theſe ſuffering heroes, re. 
plied Crito's pupil, was perhaps at leaſt equally 
laudable with the military courage of the antient 
warriors of this country. At leaſt we may eaſily 
imagine ſuch to have been the ſentiment of a Se- 
zeca, or of a Demetrius, 


Their fortitude, ſaid Crito, was indeed very 
remarkable: and though their conduct was not 
totally void of defect, (for ſome conſiderable ob- 
jections may be made to it) yet in general the 
hiſtory of their ſufferings may prove to us a very 
uſeful branch of ſtudy. 


THr1s was your topic yeſterday evening, as you 
were walking out of the gardens of the Villa Bor- 
gheſe. I have ſince been thinking much on the 
ſubject; indeed almoſt during the whole night: 
on riſing this morning I committed my thoughts 


to paper. 
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SAYING this, Crito laid on the table a ſingle 
ſheet : the title of which was SurTERAIN G VII- 
TVE, and the contents of it as follows, 


* * * 


FANNIUS, the friend of Pliny, wrote an _ 


count of the laſt hours of thoſe many illuſtrious 
perſons, who ſuffered under Nero *. It is pro- 
bably much to be lamented that this work is not 
now extant. 


Sucn an hiſtory, if elegantly compoſed, would 
preſent to your view, my dear pupil, ſcenes of af. 
flicted innocence deſcribed in a maſterly ſtile; 
ſcenes much more real, and conſequently much 
more moving, than any contained in the fineſt ſet 
of tragedies written on the ſame . ſubject 
of Suffering Virtue, 


Nox would the effects of ſuch an hiſtory be 
leſs, if we ſuppoſe it to have been compiled in a 
plain, but judicious and faithful manner. The 
facts contained in it would make us aſhamed ta 
complain or be diſpirited at any of the little (real 
or imaginary) adverſities which may happen to 
ourſelves; and would in ſome meaſure ſerve to 


preparc 


Vid. Pliqy's Epiſtle to Maximus, book v. p. 58 
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prepare us for ſupporting the greateſt trials, if 


ever we ſhould be called to them. 


PexMIT me, my dear pupil, to expreſs my 
' thoughts in ſome lines copied from Senecas conſo- 
lation to his mother Helvia, mingled with ſome 
expreſſions, which I remember uſed by Tully, 


\ Fleant & gemant, quorum delicatas mentes longa 
oluptatum contemplatio enervavit, (qud cum difflute 
mus nec apis aculeum ferre poſſumus & ad leviſſi- 
marum injuriarum motus collabantur, Nos autem 
(talium virorum exempla ſpeflantes, & inter hec 
fudia nutritos) pudeat laborem & calamitatem æęrò 
ferre, | 


Feramus vulnera fortunæ, velut veterani, fine ulula- 
tu, fine vociferatione. Libera fit naſtra virtus; invioy 
labilis, inconcuſſa; adversits apparatus terribilium rec- 
tos oculos teneat. Nihil ex vultu mutet. 


TULLY (if I underſtand his words aright) 
hints to us the beſt method of acquiring fortitude. 
Nam enim tam ſui fiducia nitendum eft, quam vota 
pro fortituding facienda “. | 


Bur let not my pen wander too far from its 


propoſed ſubject. It might perhaps be wiſhed, not 


only 


Cicero Tuſc, quæſt. libs v. in initio, 
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only that Famius's work had been preſerved, but 
the ſame good fortune had protected thoſe other 
ſenſible authors (for ſuch probably there were) 
- whoſe writings deſcribed the ſufferings of Roman 
virtue during the three preceding reigns, under the 
malice of Tiberius, the madneſs of Caligula, and 
the frequent ſtupidity of * | 


Ir thoſe writings had been now extant, they 
would probably at this inſtant have been lying on 
your table, bound up in one large volume, toge- 

ther with the works of Fannius. 


A diſmal volume ! for diſmal indeed were the 
events of the civil hiſtory of this great and mi- 
ſerable metropolis, from the middle of Tiberius's 
reign, to the end of that of Nero; an _ of 
about forty years. 


I w1sn I had been diligent enough in my late 
ſtudies of the hiſtory of that epocha, to have ex- 
tracted from the fragments of Tacitus, Dis, and 
of ſome other books, a catalogue of the illuſtrious 
ſufferers. The length of that catalogue, and the 
ſplendor of the names contained in it, would have 
been very ſtriking and inſtructive ; even though 
J had not endeavoured to ſubjoin to it any par- 
ticular account either of their ſeveral ſufferings 
or Characters. 
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In pxp the hiſtorians of that dreadful epocha . 


ſeem to have been fatigued with ſo long a ſeries 
of cruelties. Tacitus obſerves “, a pleriſque ſcripto- 
ribus omiſſa multorum pericula & pænas, dum copia 
fatiſcunt, aut, que ipfis nimia & maſta fuerant ne 
parti tædio lefluros afficerent, verentur. Yet for the 
ſake of poſterity it might have been wiſhed, that 
Tacitus himſelf had been more particular in the 
characters of ſeveral of the ſufferers ; whoſe vir- 
tues were in his time generally known and cele- 
brated in the world ; but, by his omiſſion of 
them, are now ſome partly loſt, ſome totally bu- 
ried in oblivion. | 


Yet let us not at preſent indulge ourſelves idly 
in lamenting either the omiſſions of the Roman 
hiſtorians, or the wide ravages and deſtruction of 
time on their works. We have the leſs reaſon to 
lament them, as we find fully deſcribed in other 
hiſtories of the ſame epocha, examples of a much 
higher merit ; examples far more edifying to us, 
as to the practice of virtue in general; and in a 
peculiar manner of fortitude; or, to call it by its 
more proper name, patience. 


O my dear fellow-ſtudents, let us ſor the re- 
mainder of this day, lay afide all heathen hiſtory 
—let us lift up our hearts to much higher medi- 
tations, 

As 


* Annal, lib. vi. c. 7. 
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As the heathen annals of Rome in this age ſuffi 
clently inform us, that proſperity is not without 
many fears and diſtaſtes: ſo the hiſtory of the new. 
ly-rifing Chriſtian Religion ſhews us in a much 
ſtronger light that virtuous adverſity is not with. 
out many comforts and hopes, and felicity of 
heart, infinitely heightened by the aſſured proſ- 
pect of a happy immortality, and the aſſiſtance of 
Diving GRACE. 


In cruce robur mentis, ſumma virtutis, perfectio 
ſanktitatis, gaudium etiam ſpiritiis, & ſupernæ ſua- 
vitatis infuſio *. 


O my dear friends, you are all ſo good and fo 
wiſe, that I need not make any apology to you in 
this paper, for my freedom in often communi- 
cating to you thoſe thoughts, with which my heart 
ought indeed always to be filled, and from that 
abundance ready to overflow at all proper oppor- 
tunities. 


Bur on this preſent occaſion, permit me to 
ſpeak more at large. Surely I ought not now to 
confine my pen to ſome ſhort hint or faint allu- 
ſion, pointing (like a bad compaſs) with much 
unſteadineſs towards ſome religious object. We 
are in the ſtudies of this day called to fix our 

thoughts 


* Imitatio Chriſti, lib, ii. c. 12. 


Chap. VII. Sr IAA VAT uE. ggt 
thoughts on ſuch an object, as e and in- 
tenſely as poſſible. 


For let us remember, that the period of forty 
gears, (of which we were juſt now ſpeaking) was 
the epocha of Suffering Virtue; not only in re- 
gard of Rome, but in reſpect of the whole world 
alſo. It was ſo, in the greateſt degree, PT 


FN. 


Durinc that period was impriſoned and be- 
headed the moſt juſt and holy man; of whoſe feſ- 
tival this afternoon is the eve; I mean St. Jobn 
the Baptiſt. Of him the Word of Truth itſelf ſaid, 
that among thoſe born of women there had not 
ariſen a greater or brighter character. St. John 
was great, not in worldly honours, not in the er- 
roneous judgments and fooliſh opinions of men; 
but he was great indeed: Mryas mv even 10 
OEOT. 

HE was a prophet, and more than a prophet : 
the worthy harbinger of the world's Redeemer. 


His ſpotleſs innocence, his unparalleled ſpirit 
of mortification, prayer, and retirement ; his zeal 
and charity were wonderful : but the foundation 
of all his virtues, the crown of all his greatneſs, 


was his ſincere humility, The name, which was 
given 


| 
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given to him from heaven, juſtly ſignified, Full 
of grace; 


Bur of ſuch a life, ſo holy and ſo pure, what 
were the comforts, what was the concluſion? Lit. 
. tle reaſon has any pious man, either to complain 
of the ſufferings, .or to love what are called the 
good things of this world. With devout reſig- 
nation let him conſider the lot which was ap- 


pointed to St. John the Baptilt, 


Tux life of St. John conſiſted of about two 
and thirty years, which were thus paſſed. 


From his infancy to his thirtieth year he lived 
in the deſert in great auſterity, From the deſert he 
entered on the labours of his public miniſtry ; 
which continued for about fifteen months. By 
the tyranny of Herod he was then committed to 
Priſon; where he was during twelve months con- 
fined, and at laſt murdered, Such was his lot. 


Beatus. vir, qui ſuſfert tentationem ; quoniam cum 
Probatus fuerit, accipiet coronam vitæ, quam repro- 
miſit DEus diligentibus ſe *. 


Tux hiſtory of St. Joby the Baptiſt may be con- 


ſidered as the greateſt example of Suffering Virtue, 
which 


* Epilt, St, Jacobi, cap. i. ver. 12. 
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which the world had ever ſeen ſince its creation. 
But it is as nothing in compariſon of that which I 


am now going to mention. O hew ought my 
wretched hand to tremble in writing theſe lines? 


DuriNnG this ſame period of forty years, our 
Lord and Saviour IESsUS CHRIST himſelf 
But let me not dare to proceed on that awful ſub- 
ject. May you (who are much better men) re- 
ſerve it for your more private and more ſolemn 
thoughts. 


PROSTRATE in the devotions of your cloſets, 


May you duly reflect, that foraſmuch as CHRIST 
hath ſuffered for us, we ought alſo to arm ourſelves 


with the ſame mind. Let us not think it ſtrange, 


if we alſo are called to the ſame trial, The ſervant 
is not greater than his Lord. Let us pray for grace, 


that we may with a ready mind take up our croſs daily, 


and follow HIM. 


v7 N $ 


On concluding this paper the company ſepa- 


; rated: each perſon retired to his lodgings, full of 


meditation, 
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Ar ten o'clock they met again on the terras, 
where they found the young nobleman's coach 
waiting for them. They went into it; and by 
Crito's deſire told the coachman to drive to 
St. Paul's. 


Tux paſſed along the Corſo : where they ſtop- 
ped for ſome time to viſit the church of Santa 
Maria in vid lata, and its ſubterranean apartments, 


Trxy afterwards procceded through the reſt of 
the city and ſuburbs : They paſſed within ſight of 
Monte Teſtaccio, and went out of the Oftian gate, 


TRAVELLING another mile they arrived at that 
venerable Baflica, which Conſtantine erected to the 
memory of St. Paul; and which in the following 
century Theodoſius and Honorius conſiderably en- 
larged *. 


Its 


* At the upper end of this bafilica are to be ſeen the two 
following verſes in antient characters: Theodo/ftus cæpit, perficit 
Honorius aulam Doctoris mundi ſacratam corpore Pauli, 


Duefla chieſa fu fongata da Conſtantino la fabbries in queſto 
luogo in un podere di S. Lucina Madrona Romana; in cui vi era 
anche il ſuo Cimeterio di S. S. Martiri, e vi fu ſegolto per la prima 
volta Þ Apoſtolo S. Paulo da Timoteo ſuo diſcepolo : il detto cimeterio 
e ſotto queſta Chieſa, & vi /i cala dalla appreſſo l' altar naggiore. 


Mer. Errante. 


See alſo Dr. Cave's Life of St. Paul, at the concluſion of the 
\ Teventh ſection. a 
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Irs dimenfions are very great. Its breadth 
within the walls exceeds the breadth of the piazza 
Navona; that piazza, which was the antient Cir- 
cus Agonalis, and which is at preſent the principal 
ſquare (if ſuch an improper term may be uſed) of 
modern Rome, 


THz moſt remarkable ornament of this ſpaci- 
ous church are ſeveral vaſt pillars of Egyptian 
granite : and four rows of columns; the inner rows 
of which are peculiarly ſtately and beautiful, be- 
ing of the richeſt Grecian marbles. 


Irs antient Moſaics are alſo curious; but its 
roof and pavement are very diſproportionally 
mean *, | 


Tnuis church (being ſituate at about two miles 
diſtance from the parts of Rome, which are now in- 
Qq 2 habited) 


The pavement is compoſed of innumerable fragments of 


antient tomb- ſtones put together without order. I he roof is 


lain timber. In Theodo/ius's time the roof was all gilded, as 


it is deſcribed by a contemporary writer; Prudentias in paſſione 
Apoſftolorum Petri & Pauli. | 
Parte alia titulum Pauli via ſervat Oſtienſir, 
Dua ftringit amnis ceſpitem ſiniſtrum. 
Regia pompa loci eff Princeps bonus has ſacravit arces, 
1 mag nis ambilum talentis, 
Brageolas trabibus ſubleuit ut omnis aurulenta 
Lux efſet intus, ceu jubar ſub ortu. 
Subdidit & Parias fulvis laquearibus columnas 
Diftinguit illic quas quaternus ordo. 
Tum camuros hyalo infigni varie cucurrit arcus, 
Sic prata vernis floribus renident. 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, p 1620. 
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habited) is but littlefrequented. Solitude and ſilence 
generally reign in all its chapels and long iſles. 


Tu company paſſed here an hour with great 
ſatisfaction. The remarkable coolneſs of the place 
breathed a very agreeable refreſhment over their 
bodies; while their minds were ſoothed into tran. 
quillity and quiet meditation by the cooings of the 
many doves, which were ſometimes perched, 
ſometimes flying among the timbers of the roof. 


Sven were the happy diſpoſitions of theſe three 
worthy young men, when their tutor led them to 
that place, in the middle of the church, where 
part of the mortal remains of St. Paul is ſaid to 
be ſtill repoſing. Crito here preſented them a pa- 
per, containing ſome extracts from the concluſion 
of St. Chryſoſtom's laſt homily on St. Paul's epiſtle 


to the Romans. 
As 
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As ſoon as the young gentlemen had peruſed 
this ſhort paper, Crito, in a tone of voice expreſ- 
ſive of the greateſt humility, yet with a flow of 
eloquence far ſuperior to his uſual ſtile, indeed in a 
ſtile almoſt worthy of the ſubject, began to ſpeak 
on thoſe particulars of St. Paul's character, which 
are proper objects, not only of the admiration, but 
of the imitation alſo of every Chriſtian. He ſpoke 
of the piety and charity, the humility, zeal, and 
patience of this holy Apoſtle. 


O that in theſe things, ſaid he, we could become 
?mitators of St. Paul, as he was of a far greater 


perſon ! * 
243 Tux 
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Tux young gentlemen now recollected ſeveral 
exalted paſſages in St. Paul's writings, as well ag 
ſeveral ſhining parts in the hiſtory of his life. They 
were beginning to ſpeak on theſe topics, when 
the converſation was unexpectedly interrupted by 
the arrival of ſome Talian and Malteſe gentle. 
men, with whom this Enxgliſß company were ac. 
quainted. 5 


Tux companies joined for ſome moments, and 
then divided. The Malteſe and the Halians re- 
mained in the church of St. Paul; and the Engliſh 
company (being very defirous to continue the con- 
verſation on its preſent topic ſomewhat longer) 
proceeded in their coach to the neighouring er 
of * Salviæ. 


8 86 


Tu valley of Aguæ Salviæ is a very retired 
ſpot. It ſeems almoſt uninhabited : no farm- 
houſe, no village, nor any other buildings are to 


be ſeen here; except three chapels ſtanding in the 


middle of a green paſture. 


Ix one of theſe chapels is an exquiſite picture 
of the crucifixion of St. Peter, by Guido Rheni : 


in another are the figures of the twelve Apoſtles, 
by the ſchool of Raphael. 


AFTER 
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Ar r ER the young nobleman and the reſt of this 
Engliſh company had paſſed a quarter of an hour 
in admiring theſe paintings, they ſat down on a 
graſſy bank near the porch of the chapel. 


PExMIT me, ſaid Crito, to return to the ſubject, 
on which you were juſt now ſpeaking : I mean the 
hiſtory of St. Paul. | 


Ir is remarkable, that many of his writings bear 
ſome relation to Rome or to Tah. 


Tu epiſtle to the Hebrews was written by him, 
when in Jaly : that to the Romans was, as appears 
by the title, addreſſed to the Chriſtian inhabitants 
of this city. The epiſtles to the Galatians and 
Ephe/ians, to the Philippians and the Coloſſians, 
were all compoſed by St. Paul, while reſident in 
this metropolis. The ſame may be ſaid of his let- 
ter to the beloved, the faithful and charitable Phi- 
lemon; and of his ſecond epiſtle to Timozrbens : 
which epiſtle was indeed St. Paul's laſt work; and 
may juſtly (according to St. Chryſaſtom) be con- 
ſidered as his laſt teſtament *, | 


Qq4 I THINK 


* See Tillemont's Hiſtory of St. Paul, article 49. 
IIa terimnit pas fimplement à St. Timotte pour Papfeller aupres de 


lui, mais pour exhorter tout de nou veau à & acgquitter de tous les 
dewoirs d un Evique & d'un Dodteur, avec un tele digne de ay 
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I ruixk we were informed this morning in 
the vid latd, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men, that the As of the Apoſtles were written, or at 
leaſt finiſhed, at Rome, by St. Luke, under the in- 
ſpection of St. Paul. 


Tur opinion ſeems indeed very probable, re- 
plied Crito, from the book's concluding with the 
account of St. Paul's being brought priſoner 
hither from Judza *.-. 


How happy would it have been, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, if St. Luke had lived long enough to have 
completed the hiſtory of St. Paul by the addition 
of a ſecond book of the Ads f? 


IN 


de graces qu'il avoit recues, & avec un gerereux mipris de tous 
les maux ae ce monde, puiſque [eſprit du Chriſtia':ſme u ſt point un 
eſprit de crainte, mais de courage & d'amour, & que tous ceux gut 
weulent vivre avec pits en Jeſu Chrift, doi vent fire perſecutts. 
comme il le ⁊ cyoit pa ſon exemple. 


KaxoraInro, ws x Fporiwrns IHLOY XPILTOT. 


* Vide St Hieronymi Catal Vir. Illuſtrium c. 7. and Dr. 
Cave's Life of St. Luke, p :8:., par. 5. though it is ſaid by 
ſome, that the d of the Apoſtles were written at Alexandria 
by t. Luke, the year after St. Paul had left Rome to viſit the 
further parts of Italy — Vide Prolegomena M. Ilii, p. xiv. 


+ Hrabicus vita Sti Luce apud Kirkflenium ſeriptor ipſum Rome, 
iaque ncn din pi pr man S. Pauli e carcere folut onen paſſum (ts e. 
martyrio affettum) eſſe vult; readitd hac rat one, quod fi diulidi 
wixijet, Actuum A oftol corum h floram longius protrax et. 

dee Dr. Caves Seculum Apoſtol. Hiſt, Liter. 
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In relation to the ſacred writings, replied Crito, 
there is no doubt, but that every thing has been 
ordered infinitely for the beſt : But yet on the 
other hand it ſeems equally certain, that there muſt 
have been very noble materials for a ſecond part 
of the Ads of the Apoſtles. If that book had, 
as you obſerve, been confined to St. Paul's hiſtory 
alone, its contents muſt have been very glorious, 
Among other things, it would have contained his 
ſecond journey to Rome, and the particulars of his 
tranſactions here, For (including both his jour- 
nies) St. Paul lived a conſiderable time here 
teaching not only the chief of the F:ws, but many of 
the Gentiles alſo; particularly ſeveral even of Ceſar's 
houſehold. Here were his glorious chains made ma- 
nifeſt in the whole prætorium: Here was he brought 
twice before the face of the lion, that is, Nero *. 
After his long labours in the miniſtry of the goſ- 
pel, (labours, in which he perſevered during, I 
think, thirty years, travelling through many dif- 
ferent and diſtant parts of the Roman empire) 
Here at laſt he finiſhed his courſe, and actomp iſbed, far 
more nobly than any of the heathen heroes of this 
City, his holy warfare, 

ON 


Euſebius imagines, that St, Paul calls Nero by that name 
on account of his cruelty : perhaps alſo, it migh: be ſaid, on 
account of thar fierce anima 's being imagined to be the ſo- 
vereign of the beaſts. It is remarkable. hat the perſon who 
brought king Agrippa the news of 7 iberius's death, made uſe 
of the ſame exprefſion: Muren Tn Efpaiur, Timxw o Nhe 
you. Je/ephi Antiq. Jud. lib, 18. 1 

n 
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O this account I ſhould humbly ſubmit it to 
the opinion of the proper judges, whether or no 
thoſe writings of St. Paul, which bear relation to 
this city or country, or at leaſt an extract of the 
moral parts of them, might not be propoſed to 
travellers, during their refidence at Rome, as a 
very uſeful kind of Sunday's private ſtudies. 


Aru travellers to Athens, in viewing the remains 
of the Arecpagus, ought certainly to recollect St. 


Paul's oration there. If we ſhould live to make 


the tour of Greece and A/ia Minor, we ſhall doubt. 
leſs at Athens, and in many other places, have 
uſt occaſion to think on St. Paul's evangelical la- 
bours, ſufferings, and impriſonments, as well on 
the epiſtles which he wrote to or from ſeveral of 
the cities in thoſe eaſtern regions. During our 
reſidence at Rome, why ſhould we not in like man- 
ner frequently meditate on the parts of St. Paul's 
hiſtory ; which have, ſome of them, a very ſtrong 
relation to this place? 


Wx have, for a conſiderable ſpace of time paſt, 


been daily ſtudying the imperfect characters of 


the 


In relation to the two trials of St. Paul, in the firſt of which 
he was acquitted by Nero, Euſebius makes the following ob- 


ſervation. 
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the heathen worthies of this city. Yeſterday we 
were buſy in admiring the death of Seneca and 
Thraſeas, But let us recollect that the holy Apo. 
{tle and converter of the heathen world laid down 
his venerable head on the bloody block, under the 
tyranny of the ſame Nero, and in the ſuburbs of this 
ſame cily, 


SHALL we be inattentive to his chains and mar- 
tyrdom ? Shall we ſhut our eyes to Bis inſtructions 
and example? He in a very high degree, after 
his Divine Maſter, was a light to lighten even the 
moſt learned part of the Gentiles, (particularly 
by his being ſo ready to preach the goſpel not only at 
Athens, but at Rome alſo) and to be the glory of 
his own people, whether we conſider him as an 
Jjraclite, or as a Roman citizen. 


From a principle not only of juſtice, but of 
gratitude, let us endeavour to expreſs here fome 
due reſpect to his ſacred memory, It was for us 
Gentiles that he often bent his knees in prayer; 
it was for us that he laboured moſt inceſſantly, 
and paſſed through innumerable perils and pains. 


Wirn theſe thoughts I waked and left my bed 
by ſun-rife laſt Sunday morning. I then imme- 
diately withdrew to my cloſet: and there (after 
ſome ſhort, but I hope not ill intended devo- 
tion) had the great happineſs to paſs ſeveral of the 

calm, 
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calm, ſerene, and freſh hours of the day in read. 
ing alone and on my knees that divine epiſtle, which 
St. Paul wrote from this city to his moſt beloved 
children at Pbillippi. 


Wulrx I was reading that epiſtle, my heart 
often returned to you, my dear friends. Nor can 
I be ſorry for that wandering of my thoughts; 
For I am ſure that I ought always upon every re- 
membrance of you to pray that your faith and love may 
abound yet more and more : that ye may be filled with 
all the fruits of righteouſneſs : that ye may become the 
children of God. O my beloved brethren, may the God 


of peace {that peace which paſſeth all underſtanding) be 


for ever with you ! 


O ux dear friends, may that heavenly reſigna- 


tion which breathes in this Apoſtle's writings ; 
may that fervent piety, which was in him from 
his youth up conſtantly accompanied with much 
learning, and with a conſcience void of offence to- 


ward God and man; may his great benevolence 


to all the nations, through whoſe countries he ever 
travelled; may his abundant love even to his ene- 
mies, and unlimited charity to all men, whether 
Greeks or Barbarians, Jews or Heathens ; (though 
he was perſecuted by them all) may the memory 
of theſe his virtues have their due effect, a deep 
and indelible impreſſion, on your minds ! 
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Max the influence of his writings, and of his ex- 
ample in all its fulneſs, deſcend and reſt upon you! 


FROM my heart I wiſh you to be happier, than 
what I dare hope for myſelf: to be happier, & in 
parvo & in magno; & in tempore & in eternitate ! 


May you be eternally happy, happy, as long 
as God himſelf will be happy! 


May your employment here at Rome be, by 
God's mercy, of fuch a kind, as to conduct you 
to that happineſs! Many centuries, many thou- 
ſands of years hence, even from the immenſe depth 
of a bleſſed eternity, may your ſouls look back 
with pleaſure to the recollection of your employ- 
ment at Rome! May that retroſpect be one part of 
your felicity, even while your faculties ſhall be 
otherwiſe all-enraptured with the ecſtatic viſion 
of the everlaſting glory of thoſe apoſiles, primitive 
ſaints, and martyrs; in ſome of whole footſteps 
you are perhaps in this place now treading ! 


O my dear friends, you cannot on this verdant 
graſs-plot ſtir one ſtep, where St. Paul has not 
trod. In this place (according to the united teſ- 
timony, I believe, of all hiſtorians) that bleſſed 
apoſtle, ſaint, and martyr, was called to ſeal the 
goſpel with his blood. 


PEKH APS it was on this bank that Timotheus 
Eneeled in prayer, while his maſter was led up to 
the 
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Ch 
the block : There perhaps St. Paul ſtood in his laſt the 
moments, mediating on that heavenly kingdom epi 
to which he was then approaching; that third tha 
heaven, the glories of which he had already ſeen. for 

A | de 
Bur why, dear firs, do you look thus earneſtly | 
on me? Indeed I am deeply (though not ſufficiently) | 
ſenſible of my infinite unworthineſs even to pro- = 
nounce any of theſe ſacred names. Every time I : thc 
make mention of them, my conſcience cries out ly 
aloud to me, how unworthy I am, even of the ö pe: 
ground on which I ever tread; or of the air, which au 
ever blows in my face. Yet let not my utter un- ſai 
fitneſs to preach on theſe or ſimilar ſubjects, abate Þ| St. 
in the leaſt your reverence for them. 
. * „ co 
U 


Ir is perhaps unneceſſary, continued Crito after 
ſome pauſe, that I ſhould thus perſuade you to the 
ſtudy of the works of St. Paul: I have great rea- 
ſon to believe that the goodneſs of your own hearts 


Ep: 
has long ago ſuggeſted to you in ſome degree the = 
propriety of ſuch a ſtudy, while at Rome. Z 

* | 

Soon after our firſt arrival here, I remember A 


with great pleaſure that I came by chance into my 


pupil's apartment one Sunday evening, (it was on 
the 


(RR ST © 
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the 25th of January) and found him reading that 


epiſtle to Timotheus, which I juſt now mentioned; 


that epiſtle, in which the heart of St. Paul pours 
forth the fulneſs of its tenderneſs towards this his 
deareſt ſon. 


Mr pupil read to me the five or fix concluding 
verſes of the laſt chapter. In relation to one of 
thoſe verſes he obſerved, that nothing more ſtrong- 
ly demonſtrates the falſeneſs of the outward ap- 
pearance of things in this life than the fact of ſuch 
a wretch as Nero having fat in judgment on ſuch a 
faint as St. Paul. How did they then appear? 
St. Paul in irons, deſerted by his friends“; loaded 

with 
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with contempt and inſults by his enemies: Nero 
ſeated on the Roman tribunal in all the pomp and 
glitter of imperial ſplendor, and ſurrounded 
doubtleſs with crouds of flattering courtiers. 


Bur how contrary has been the condition of their 
fouls ever ſince? How different will be their meeting 
at the Laſt Day? Let me refer you to what I 
find noted on this occaſion in my memorandum 
papers, (my pupil gave me the hint of it) the 
ſeventeen firſt verſes in the fifth chapter of the 
Book of Wiſdom *. 


Wulrx 
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Wutrx Crito was thus ſpeaking, his pious pupil 
held down his bluſhing countenance. I am ſure, 


laid he, that both on account of my youth, and 
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of many other more important conſiderations, Iam 
really very unworthy to pretend to ſpeak on ſuch 
ſubjects. Yet in juſtice to my two good young 
friends here, let me have the pleaſure of aſſuring 
you that t hearts overflowed with the higheſt 
happineſs this morning, while they were liſtening 
ro your inſtructions in the baſilica of St. Paul. 
They acknowledged theſe ſentiments to me after. 
wards, though they were ſilent when on the ſpot. 
Even at preſent their hearts burn with them. 


Lir me add that a ſimilar ardour and plea- 
ſure filled their minds ſome few days paſt, while 
we were viewing the beautiful round chapel built 
by Bramante, on the Janiculan hill, on the very 
ſpot where it is /aid that St. Peter was crucified. 
But pray, dear fir, what may be your opinion as 
to the truth of that hiſtory ? If we miſtake not, 
it has been controverted. | 


Wx will talk on that ſubject, replied Crito, if 
you pleaſe, in the afternoon: at preſent let us finiſh 
our morning ſtudies here. For the Malteſe and Ita- 
lian gentlemen, who were with us at St. Paul's, are 
tollowing us hither. Their coach, you ſee, has 

Juſt 
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juſt now ſtopped at the gateway which leads to 
theſe chapels. As devotion is the motive of their 
coming hither, it will be proper for us to retire. 


* * * 


Tuk Enugliſb gentlemen now returned to Rome. 
In their way to their lodgings they viſited the 
church and rich chapels of S. S. Pudens, and Pu- 
dentiana. | 

Tux company dined to-day at the young noble. 
man's apartments. But they were all remark. 
ably abſtemious. After coffee they withdrew, as 
uſual, to ſleep, but none of them cloſed their eyes. 

Try met again at tea. While they were 
drinking it, the young nobleman deſired to look 
again on the paper, which Crito had ſhewed to 
them this morning. 


WrrTu deep attention the company conſidered 
its contents, particularly its concluſion. 


Ar rzx the re- peruſal of this paper, they walk- 
ed down in ſilence from the Colle Pinciano, or Hor- 
tulano* and paſſing by the church of Cardinal 

Rr2. Borromeo, 


7 ® Its modern name is Monte di Trinita, 
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Borromeo, and the Lying- in Hoſpital at the mag. 
nificent Ripeita, (which is on the banks of the 
Tiber) they took boat, and croſſed that narrow 
but rapid ſtream. 


Tur landed on the oppoſite bank among ſome 
gardens: for the whole large ſpace between this 
part of the Tiber and the Vatican hill, is at preſent 
nothing but gardens, fields and meadows, 


IT was then that time of the evening, when a 
rural walk, attended by divine meditations, is 
moſt pleaſant. 


CRITO at length began the converſation, fol- 
lowing the train of thought in which he had been 
engaged at the concluſion of his paper on the ſub- 
Jet of Suffering Virtue, 


Tuovo we are neither able, ſaid he, nor wor- 
thy, to meditate on the high and holy ſubje& of 
our Saviour's Paſſion, yet let us endeavour to 
conſider and fully contemplate the patience and 
fortitude of His firſt followers and diſciples: in 
the fame manner, as though we cannot fix our 
eyes on the ſun, even while ſetting, yet we may 
view with pleaſure the reflection of his light on 
the face of the moon, and of H t evening ſtar. 
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LE us not think the deaths of thoſe holy mar- 
tyrs and ſaints to be leſs inſtructive leſſons to us 
than their lives. By their deaths Providence as it 
were demonſtrates to us that there muſt beanother 
life. When we ſee wicked men proſper, and ſaints 
die in dungeons, we are far from doubting of Provi- 
dence ; we are ſtrengtbened in the aſſured belief, that 
God ub bas ſtamped the marks of infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs on all his works, -has appointed a juſt 
retribution in the world to come. And faith reveals 
to us clearly this important ſecret. We at preſent 
fee only one end of the chain in the conduct of Provi- 
dence towards men: many links of it are now con- 
cealed from our eyes. Let us wait a little, and we 
ſhall fee in eternity God's goodneſs abundantly juſti- 
fied. 


Ix the mean time let us follow the examples 
of thoſe bleſſed ſaints; their examples of piety to 
heaven and charity to man: Let us thankfully 
accept every good gift of Providence; and pa- 
tiently endure every ſeeming evil, which may be 
appointed for us during this ſhort and tranſitory 
ſtate, 


CRITO now pauſing, permit me, dear Sir, 
ſaid his pupil, to indulge myſelf in the recollection 
of ſome happy hours, which I enjoyed about two 
months ago. Happy I call them, becauſe during 

Rr 3 their 
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their continuance my mind was filled with 
thoughts congenial to yours. 


Tux day before you began this courſe of Roman 
lectures, the laſt day of April, was the feſtival of 
the Aſcenſion *, In the afternoon of that day I 
attended this our noble young friend to ſee the 
large picture which Mr. Mengs has deſigned and 
executed on that glorious ſubject f. 


To one repreſentation in that painting we ſhut 


our eyes. But in relation to the figures of the. 


bleſſed Virgin, and of the Apoſtles, who are there 
deſcribed, kneeling and adoring our Saviour during 
his aſcent to heaven, on theſe our eyes were long 
time fixed, 


Oux thoughts entered into the ſubject, and 
dwelt on it, and were abſorbed in it, 


Ar the inſtant of the aſcenſion (ſaid we to each 


other) how totally muſt zhe/e holy perſons have 
difregarded all the labours, pains, and dangers, 
with which, during the ſhortneſs of human lite, 
innocence and ſanctity are ſometimes tried ? Such 

were 


_ pages xvi. and xxxiv, of the Introduction to the firſt 
book. | 
+ Tl is picture was at Rome in the year 1761; but was in- 


— to be removed to Dr eſden as ſoon as the war ſhould be 
ended, i ; 
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were our thoughts alſo while viewing that picture 
of the Aſcenſion, 


Wr afterwards walked, along this very path, 
to St. Peter's. We found the church full of pro- 
ceſſions, and reſounding with ſacred muſic. 


May my dear friends in England, may my dear 
friends here pardon me-] then could not forbear 


wiſhing myſelf in heaven. 


SCARCE had Crito's pupil uttered: theſe laſt 
words; when, recollecting himſelf, and bluſhing 
at the ſentiments which had ſuddenly riſen from 
his heart, and had been unawares expreſſed by 
his lips, he haſtened to turn the diſcourſe to its 
former topick; the picture of the Aſcenſion by 


Mr. Mengs. 


CRITO joined with him in his admiration of 
moſt parts of that picture. He at the ſame time 
ſpoke, with ſome reſtriction, in favour of church- 
paintings in general. Provided (ſaid he) thoſe 
paintings are confined to ſcriptural ſubjects, or 
to authentic and edifying parts of church hiſtory, 
I cannot but be of opinion that they may fre- 
quently ſerve to awaken ſome good emotions in 


the breaſt of the ſpectator. 
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I rave indeed of late, ſaid the young noble. 
man, thought, that to conſider thoſe kinds of 
painting, merely with an artiſ's eye, is too cold a 
method of ſtudying them. | 


Some few weeks ago I took a ſolitary walk to 
that chapel on Monte Czlio which 1s enriched with 
the two famous pictures of Domini hini and Guido, 
on the ſubje& of St. Andrew's martyrdom. I fat 
there alone near half an hour; remarking, as well 
as I was able, the different excellencies of each of 
thoſe maſters : Dominichini's picture, though it is 
not perhaps ſo faultleſs as that of Guido, yet it is 
ſaid (and, I thought, juſtly) to contain equal, if 
not ſuperior beautics. | 


Warrrz I was thus amuſing myſelf, an accident 


happened which inſtructed me that I might have. 


been employing my thoughts there in @ much bet. 
ter manner. | 


Ax elderly woman (a native of France, and of 

a good family there) entered the chapel ; her dreſs 
was plain, but clean and neat: (it ſeemed to be 
the proper garb of charity) her looks remarkably 
full of benevolence, humility, and devotion. She 
knelt down immediately before the communion- 
table, and kiſſed the pavement. After ſome few 
moments ſhe roſe, and walked back to that part 
of the chapel, where (you know) Dominichini has 
| | repre- 


_ 
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repreſented. on the wall St Andrew patiently 
enduring thoſe torments, which uſually preceded 
crucifixion : flagellis cæſum. At the fight ſhe burſt 
into tears. Soon however drying thoſe tears, ſhe 
turned round to the oppoſite painting of Guido: 
She fixed her eyes on the Apoſtle there joyfully 
faluting and welcoming his croſs : Her counte- 
nance as in that inſtant covered with a ſmiling 
calmneſs, and with all the tokens of a meek, re- 
ſigned, and peaceful mind. She drew a chair, 
and ſat down by Guide's picture: She took a book 
of devotion. in her hands, and began to peruſe it, 
I was impertinent enough to look over her 
ſhoulder: it was a tranſlation of the treatiſe de 
Imitatione; and was opened at the 12th chapter 
of the ſecond book. The words which met my 
eye were the following: 1! faut pretiquer la pa- 
tience, fi vous voulez jouir de la paix du ceaur, & ne- 
riter une couronne eternelle, 


I REMEMBER that chapter, replied Crito; it is 
a very fine one, I am obliged to you for re- 
minding me of it afreſh. I will read it over again 
this evening. I have the book in the original: 
and indeed quoted ſome lines from it, in the pa- 
per which I laid on your table this morning. 


In the mean time, as you have accidentally 
mentioned the martyrdom of St. Andrew, permit 


me to obſerve that St. Andrew is deſcribed in holy 
writ 
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_ writ as one of the firſt diſciples of the LAMB of 
GOD. 5 


CRM O now ſtopped in his walk, and ſtood till 
for ſome moments : he took from his pocket the 
firſt volume of the New Teſtament; being a ſmall 
edition of the Goſpels and Acts in Greek, with the 
Latin tranſlation: he read from it the following 
lines. 


Alters die iterum ſtabat Joannes, & ex diſcipulis ejus 
duo. Et reſpiciens Jeſum ambulantem, dixit, Ecce 
AGNUS DET! 


Et audierunt eum duo diſcipuli loquentem, & ſecuti 
ſunt Feſum—Erat autem Andreas, frater Simonis Petri 
unus ex duobus, qui audierant q Joanne, & ecuti 
fuerant eum. Invenit hic primum fratrem ſuum Si- 
monem, & dixit ei, Invenimus MESss IAM“. 


ST Andrew, my dear friends, at our Saviour's 
call, readily left all things to follow him. Both in 
life and death he proved himſelf a worthy teacher 
of the doctrine of the Croſs. 


Tak death of the croſs was appointed for St. 
Andrew : and indeed it is highly ſuitable to his 
character 


Evang. St, Jobannis, Chap, i. a 
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character to think, that he received his crown 
with ardent joy. 


He preached the goſpel in Greece, and there laid 
down his life for it: he confirmed the faith by 
his blood ſhed on the croſs at Patre in Achaia. 


Lr us here pauſe a little, and reflect on that 
circumſtance. —Is it not probable that St. Andrew, 
in the hour of his martyrdom, devoutly recollect- 
ed thoſe words, which our Saviour had ſpoken to 
him and to St Philip, on a ſubject very ſimilar? 
It was at that remarkable time, when ſome Grecians 
expreſſed their deſire of ſeeing Jesvus, 


CRH O now turned to the 12th chapter of St. 
John; and deſired leave to read the following 
paſſage. 


Erant autem quidam Gentiles (Exams) ex his qui 
aſcenderant ut adorarent in die feſto. Hi ergo acceſ- 
ſerunt ad Pbilippum, qui erat a Bethſaidd Galilee, & 
rogabant eum, dicentes ; Domine, volumus IEs u u vi- 
dere. Venit Philippus & dicit Andrea, Andreas rur- 
ſum & Philippus dixerunt Jeſu, 


- 


Jeſus autem reſpondit eis, dicens: Venit hora, ut 
clarificetur Filius Hominis. Amen, amen, dico vo- 
bis, niſi granum frumenti cadens in terram mortuum 

| fuerit 
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fuerit ipſum. ſolum manet : fi autem mortuum fuerit, 


multum frufium affert. Qui amat animam ſuum, 
perdet eam; & qui odit animam ſuam in hoc mundo, 
in vitam æternam cuſtodit eam. Si quis mihi mi- 
miſtrat, me ſequator; & ubi ſum ego, illic & mi. 
miſter meus erit. Si quis mibi miniſtraverit, honori- 
ficabit eum Pater meus. Nunc anima mea turbata 
g, & quid dicam? Pater, ſalvifica me ex bac bord, 
Sed propterea veni in hanc horam. Pater, clarifica 
nomen tum. | 


Vienit ergo vox de calo: Et clarificaui, & iterum 
tlariſcabo. Turba ergo que ſtabat & audierat di- 
cebat tonitruum eſſe factum. Alii dicebant, Angelus ei 
locutus eſt. 


Reſpondit Jeſus, & dixit: Non propter me bat” 


vox venit, ſed propter vos. Nunc judicium eſt mundi; 
nunc principis hujus mundi ejicietur foras. Et ego þ 
exaltatus fuero a terrd, omnia trabam ad me ipſum. 
(Hoe autem dicebat, fignificans qud morte eſſet mori- 
Furas,) | 


* * * 


Ir ſeems (continued Crito, cloſing the book) to 
be very obſervable, that as our Saviour himſelf, 
to the utter contuſion of human pride, patiently 

ſubmitted 


C( 


ab 


th 
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| ſubmitted to the moſt ignominious kind of death, 
ſo likewiſe did all his holy Apoſtles. 


TRE holy Apoſtles and friends of CHRIS were 
treated during their lives as malefactors. They 
were impriſoned : they were baniſhed : they wan- 
dered about, being deſtitute; afflicted ; torment- 
ed; hated; deſpiſed : they, of whom the world 
was not worthy. After ſeveral years thus paſled, 
they (like the prophets and martyrs of the Old 
Teſtament) were tortured, not accepting deliver. 
ance: they were ſlain with the ſword. 


Or what then ought a common Chriſtian to 
complain? | 

I MADE yeſterday ſome extracts from the Imi- 
tation, mingling them with ſome words of my 
own, which, if you will give me leave, I will now 
read to you. They are on this ſlip of paper. 


O ingrata anima mea, ceſſa tandem conqueri ; con- 
ſiderata CuRIs TI & ſandtorum ejus amicorum paſ- 
fione, | 


CuaisTus pati voluit, & crucifigi: Chriſtiani 
autem hodierni, otium ſibi querunt, & requiem & 
divitias & longæ vite commoda. Such were not 
the thoughts of the glorious company of the 

Apoſtles 3 
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Apoſtles; ſuch were not their expectations. Quid 
hic circumſpicis, anima mea? Non eſt hic locus requie= 
tionis tuæ. In coleſtibus debet eſſe tua habitatio in 
eternum. f 


O Deus meus, verte mibi in amaritudinem omnem 
conſolationem carnalem, ab æternorum amore me ab- 
ſtrabentem. Non me decipiat mundus, & brevis glo- 
ria ejus : da mibi fortitudinem reſiſtendi, patientiam 
tolerandi, conſtantiam perſeverandi : da pro omnibus 
mundi conſolationibus ſuaviſſumam SpIRITUS Tu1 
undtionem. 


Muc inſtruction might be reaped from a re- 


collection of a catalogue of the Apoſtles, joined 


to a ſerious conſideration of what was heir lot in 
this world. 
AccorDiNG to the accounts, which are moſt 
generally received, | 
1. St. Peter was crucified. 
2. St. Andrew was crucified. 
3. St. Bartholomew was flead alive. 
4. St. John was baniſhed, after having been 
caſt in a cauldron of boiling oil. 
5, 6. Two St. James. One was beheaded : of 
the other the brains were daſhed out. 
7. St. Philip was ſtoned. 
8. St. Thomas ſtabbed, 


9. St. 


r 


EV 
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9. St. Matthew beheaded. 
10. St. Simon crucified. 
11. St. Jude ſhot with arrows. 
12. St. Matthias ſtabbed. 
13. St. Paul beheaded. 


| Trayere. Ids EQ anocehhu ve, WE puns 
EY fhET'W AUKWY, | | 


I wis B, faid the young nobleman, that you had 
favoured us with ſome of theſe ſentiments this 
morning, while we were admiring the figures of 
the Apoſtles painted by the ſchool of Raphael, 
But pray proceed, 


AmoNc theſe bleſſed Apoſtles, replied Crito, 
the firſt who gained the crown of martyrdom was St. 
James, brother of St. Jobn. In the beginning of 
our Saviour's miniſtry St. James had readily left 
every thing to obey the divine call: after our Sa- 
viour's aſcenſion he followed his maſter's path to 
heaven doubtleſs with equal readineſs. Enabled, 
not by the ſtrength of his own reſolutions, but 
by the ſtrength of grace, St. James joyfully ac- 
cepted his Lord's cup of ſuffering; and was the 
firſt of the Apoſtles who drank of it. 


I REMEMBER, ſaid the young nobleman, that 
in the picture of the Aſcenſion (of which your 


pupil 
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pupil was juſt now ſpeaking) there was ſomething 
very peculiarly ſtriking in the figure and counte- 
nance of St. Fame. But pray inform me, where 
was it that St. James ſuffered, and at what time. 


Hz ſuffered at Jeruſalem, replied Crito, a little 
before Eaſter ; in the eleventh or twelfth year, 
after he had attended his Saviour's agony chere! in 
the garden of Gellhſemani. 1 


CLAUDIUS was then emperor of Rome, and 


Herod Agrippa king of Judæa. For it was Hered 
Agrippa who flew St. James with the ſword ; and, 
ſeeing that it pleaſed the Jews, proceeded to ſeize 
Peter alſo, intending doubtleſs the ſame cruelty 
to him. 


Your mentioning the name of St. Peter re- 
minds me, ſaid Crito's pupil, that while we were 
this morning in the valley of Aguæ Salviæ, you 
were aſked a queſtion relative to his hiſtory; 
which you gave us reaſon to hope you would re- 
ſolve this afternoon. I could wiſh you would 
naw reſolve our doubts on that ſubject. 


PExMIT me, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- 


tlemen, to ſecond that motion. We are walking 


at preſent in direct and full view of his magni- 
ficent baſilica ; and conſequently our thoughts in 
this converſation naturally point to him. 

IN 
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Ix regard of St. Peter, replied Crito, there are 
two particular difficulties which diſcourage me 
from attempting to ſpeak on the ſubje& of his 


life and character. 


Fixsr, my own great demerits. I am not wor- 
thy to talk on the virtues of any one of the moſt 
imperfect among good men: much leſs ought I to 
preſume to attempt thedeſcription of that eminent 
ſanctity, that ſtrong faith, that ardent love of God, 
and zeal for the ſalvation of human ſouls, which 
| inſpired the holy perſon, who is always named 
the irt in the catalogue of the Apoſtles. 


Tux other difficulty riſes from the circumſtance 
of St. Peter's reſidence in this city having been 
much controverted in modern ages. 


I uus acknowledge indeed to my ſhame, that 
I have not as yet ſufficiently applied myſelf to 
h that important branch of the ſcience of divinity, 
eccleſiaſtic hiſtory, ſo as to be able to give you 
any full information on this point, and at the 
ſame time to do what is perhaps proper juſtice 
to the arguments of the writers on both ſides of 
the queſtion, 


— * ww * 
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I m1cnrT add, that controverſy (however, on 
ſome occaſions, highly uſeful and neceſſary) is in 
general not an agreeable employment. Its diſ- 
cuſſions are difficult; and the temper which it 
ſometimes produces is not that of a Chriſtian heart. 
Happy is the eccleſiaſtic who is engaged in the 
other occupations of a religious life, in the ſmoother 
path of other ſtudies, in the ſerene felicities of de- 
votion, and in the celeſtial employments of that 
univerſal charity, with which all the true ſervants 
of Gov are unextinguiſhably inflamed ; loving one 
another with a pure heart fervently, and laying aſide 
all malice and all guile, and hypacrifies and envies, and 
all evil ſpeakings. 


Vr on the other hand ſurely the exalted ſub- 


jects of this day's converſation, ought to impart 
a generous warmth to our hearts; we ought nei- 
ther to be aſhamed, nor afraid to confeſs our opi- 
nion, as to that controverted point. 


MosrT probably it is very true, that St. Peter 
paſſed a conſiderable part of his life in this city : 
and on this account we ought, during our happy 
reſidence here, frequently to meditate on his vir- 
tues, and endeayour to pay due honour and vene- 
ration to his bleſſed memory. | 


We 


P 
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Wi juſtly reverence St. Paul, as the Apoſtle of 
the Gentile world: but let us not forget that St. 
Peter alſo highly merits the ſame title“. 


Is it your opinion, ſaid Crito's pupil, that St. 
Peter was really crucified at Rome ? | 


Ix relation to the manner and place of St. 
Peter's death, my opinion is this, replied Crito. 


Tur St. Peter was crucified, may be implied 
from the goſpel of St. John. He glorified Gad, 
following his holy Lord even in the manner of bis 
death f. 


Tur he ſuffered at Rome, all the antient wri- 
ters are ſaid to be unanimous; and as to the mo- 
derns, many learned Proteſtants agree with the 
Roman Catholicks in this point J. 


Born theſe points ſeem indeed ſuffictently clear: 
but as to the exact time of his ſufferings, and the 
82 | exact 


* See the tenth and eleventh chapter of the 4s, and the 
7th verſe of the fifteenth chapter. 


+ See chap. xxi. 15. 


See Dr. Pear/on's poſthumous works; Dr. Cave's Life of 
St. Peter, and Literary Hiſtory, Sæc. Apoſt. p. 5 and 7. and 
alſo Pool' Synopſis on the 18th verſe of the 21 chapter of St, 
Jobn's Goſpel, | g 
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exact ſpot in Rome where he breathed out his 


pious ſoul, I believe there may be ſome real rea- 
fon to doubt. 


In relation to his interment, it was probably 
here, where his ſplendid church now appears. 
The palaces of the Cz/ars are in ruins, but the 
tomb of the fiſherman is in the higheſt glory. 


Tux tradition, that St. Peter was really buried 
Bere, is greatly corroborated by the teſtimony of 
Caius, who lived about fifteen hundred and fifty 
years ago“; and by the indubitable fact of the 
emperor Conſtantine's having built here in honour 
of St. Peter a baſilica which was very ſtately, 
though I ſuppoſe not comparable to the preſent 
moſt magnificent ſtructure. 


Tux baſilica of St. Peter, ſaid the young noble- 
man which was erected by Conſtantine, ſeems 
(from the plans of it publiſhed by Bonanni) to have 

_ 


8 Ile. r ro. d Twy ELPNjAENWY CEMOFOAWY TH GEPHE Iv mufaa ra 
xa rarer, Onow, EY d Tax Tote TW anoyoAuy 1X, r 
Eay ya? dennen re dei eri Tov Carina, n Td Ty ode Tx 
r EUpProtig Ta TRoTAIYX ( THUTYV ripuoaparur T ExxXAnTIAOv 


Euſeb, Hiſt. Eccl. 8. XE. 


See alſo Euſeb. lib ii. c. 25. p. 67. Cave's Appendix to 
St. Peter's Life, p. 47. 
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been very ſimilar to the baſilica of St. Paul, which 
we viſited this morning. 


Tuis obſervation of the young nobleman re- 
called ſeveral pious ideas to Crito's mind. He 
recollected ſome of thoſe awful ſentiments which 
had filled his heart in the morning, while ſtanding 
near the ſtairs which lead down to St. Paul's 
grave. | 


How ſtriking, ſaid he, is that paſſage in St. 
Chry/oſtom's deſcription of the laſt day? Exe 
epTayroera: Tau, ef. Ne He ry. Evvorcare, 
» Opiate, ov ober Oexpe Prpy Tor au- 
Acv 8Zaupuys aviccuevo amo Tic Inns extivys 
pueTa, Terps, xy aipojuevoy eig TIYY GATGITIOW TE 
KTPIOT X. | 1 

Tux idea of the glorious reſurrection of St. Pe- 
ter, and of St. Paul, ſeems to have been ſtrongly 
impreſſed on St. Chry/oftom's mind. For in another 
part of his works f, What, ſays he, was more 
glorious, than Paul; what more illuſtrious than 
Peter, who travelled over the carth ſowing every 


83 where 


® See the concluſion of the laſt Homily on the Epiſtle to the 
Romans. 


+ Expoſitio in Pſalmum cix, 
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where the ſeeds of religion? But if in this world 


they were endued with ſuch power, think what 
they will be on that day, when they ſhall have 
received bodies incorruptible, immortal, and far 
exceeding all earthly glory; faſhioned like the 
glorious body of Chriſt, according to the mighty 


working whereby he is able to ſubdue all things 


to himſelf *, 
* * * 


You favoured us this morning, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, with a catalogue of the 
ſacred writings, which were compoſed by St. Paal 
while at Rome. Give me leave to aſk you 
whether St. Peter wrote any thing during his 
reſidence here. Did he ſow the ſeeds of re- 
ligion here with his words and example only, 
or was his pen alſo employed in thoſe glorious 
labours ?. | 


It is ſaid, replied Crito, and I believe truly, 
that as St. Paul aſſiſted St. Luke in writing the 
hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, ſo alſo St. Pe- 
fer, while at Rome, aſſiſted St. Mark in the com- 


poſition ' 


* See St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Philippians, chap. iii. 214 
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poſition and reviſal of his gofpel “. From whence 
it might be that ſame antients have attributed that 
goſpel to St. Peter himſelf. He certainly had a 
very conſiderable ſhare'in the work. It has been 
obſerved (as an inſtance of St. Peter's great hu- 
mility) that in this goſpel no mention is made of 
the high commendations which our Saviour gave 


to that Apoſtle on his confeſſing him to be the 


Son of God; but the hiſtory of his ſhameful 
lapſe and denial of his maſter is related at 
full length, with ſome particular aggrava- 


tions, of which the other Evangeliſts take no 


notice ? 


Bur the only writings, to which St. Peter's 


name is affixed, are his Epiſtles, 
| IN 


St. Mark accompanied St. Peter in his apoſtolical progreſs, 


preached the goſpel in Jraly and at Rome, where at the re- 
queſt of the Chrittians of thoſe parts he compoſed his goſpel. 
— 'T he converts at Rome, not content to have heard St. Peter 
preach, preſſed St, Ma- his diſciple, that he would commit 
to writing an hiſtorical account of what he delivered to them: 
which he performed with no leſs faithful neſs than brevity, all 
which St. Peter peruſed, ratified with his authority, and com- 


manded to be publicly read in their religious aſſemblies, 


See Dr. Cave's Life of St, Mark, folio edition, p, 174. and 
p. 176. and alfo his Literary Hiſtory, v. k p. 24. St. Mark 
was martyred at Alexandria, in the 14th year of Nero. But 
it is related by the Chronicon Alexandrinum (as quoted in Cat 
met's dictionary of the Bible) that St. Mart was preſent at 
Rome at the death of St. Peter and St, Paul, 


+ See Euſeb. Dem. lib. iii. c. 5+ P. 121, 123. 
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In relation to the two Epiſtles of St. Peter, I 
could heartily wiſh, that you would allot ſome 
few hours next Saturday or Sunday for the dili- 
gent peruſal of them. The firſt of thoſe Epiſtles 
is, you know, generally underſtood to have been 
ſent by St. Peter from this city“. He is ſaid to 
have written the ſecond alſo here while in pri- 
ſon, ſome little time before his putting off his mortal 
tabernacle. | 


How pleaſing will it be to you, in comparing 
that epiſtle with one of St. Paul's, to conſider, 


both theſe great Apoſtles looking forward with 


Joy to their approaching crowns of everlaſting 
glory f? | 


7 


0 
Ir indeed I might preſume (unworthy as I am) 


to recommend to you any method of preparing 
your 


See Grotius's note on the 13th chapter of this Epiſtle, 
De Babylone diſſident weteres & novi interpretes. —Peteres Romam 
interpretantur, ubi Petrum fuiſſe nemo verus Chriflianus dutita» 
bit : novi Babylonem in Cbaldæa. Ego weteribus aſſentior 


See alſo Dr. Hammond's note on the ſame paſſage, together 
with his prefaces to both of the Epiſtles of dt. Peter. 


See alſo Mill's Prolegomena to his Greek Teſtament, p. vii. 
See alſo the moſt primitive teſtimony of Papias, ap. Zuſeb. 
lib. ii. c. 15, p. 53. 


+ The reader is defired to compare part of the ſecond 
Epiltle of St. Peter, beginning at the 14th verſe of the firſt 


chapter, with part of St. Paul's ſecond Epiſtle to Trothens, | 


beginning at verſe 6, chap. iv. 
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your minds for duly meditating on St. Peter's 
martyrdom, it ſhould be this. 


Dit1icenTLy ſtudy his two epiſtles, endeavour 
to enter into the ſtream of thought, and ĩnto 
the divine ſpirit itſelf of the writer. 


Wu you have fully imbibed his ſentiments, 
put your Greek Teſtament in your pocket, and 
take a walk to this church, (let it be an hour 
about noon, when it is leaſt frequented) fit 
down on one of the benches which ſtand uſually 
behind Sr. Peter's grave: meditate then on 
what you have been reading; re-peruſe the 
moſt affecting paſſages; and pray to Gop of 
his infinite mercy to inſpire into your breaſts 
thoughts and reſolutions worthy of the occaſion ' 


and place! pray earneſtly! for it will- not be a 
little bleſſing, 


Taz company were now arrived at the great 
Piazza of the Vatican: they advanced to its 
center, to the baſis of the famous Egyptian obe- 
lik. 


Ar TEA 
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Arrzx ſome ſhort converſation here on other 
ſubjects, Crito reſumed his former ſolemn diſ- 
courſe. 125 


Wiruix ſome few months of the martyrdom 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, the firſt general perſecu- 
tion broke-out. It is one of the honours of the 
Chriſtian church, that its firſt perſecutor was a 


Nero, 


GREAT numbers of the friends and diſciples 
of the Apoſtles were then cruelly tormented and 
murdered ; as is deſcribed in the 15th book of 
the Annals of Tacitus. 


Pereuntibus Chriſtianis addita ludibria, ut ferarum 
tergis contecli laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus 


affixi ; aut flammandi * ; & ubi egfeciſe dies in uſum 


nocturni luminis urerentur. 


Ao the fragments of Seneca, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, there is a paſſage which ſeems applicable 
| to 


* Stantibus ad palum deſtinatis, unco ( ue motatione capitis pi- 
cem ardentem declinarent ) gutturi ſuſfixo, e e lamind ardente pix 
aut ungueu in caput l1guefiebat, ita ut rivi pinguedinis humane 
per arenam amphitheatri ſulcum facerent. Ad hoc termentans 
alludit Fuvenalis, ſat: i. v. 154. 


Pone Tigellinum, taeda lucebis in ill 
Dua Rlantes ardent, qui fixo gitture fumant. 
Et latus midiam ſulcus diducit arenam. 
Vid, Haufii Annotat, in Tacitums 
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to the martyrdoms of St. Peter, and of theſe his 


worthy diſciples and friends“. It is not in the 
leaſt improbable, that Seneca might be a ſpectator 
of their ſufferings. And from his deep ſilence in 
relation to their doctrines, it is very much to be 
ſuſpected, that he was far from condemning them 
in his heart, though he was not honeſt enough 
to declare openly his approbation of them. But 
I interrupt you; pray proceed. 


You are now, my dear friends, replied Crito, 
ſtanding on the very ſpot where theſe apoſtolic 
Chriſtians were martyred. On that point I be- 
lieve all hiſtorians and antiquarians agree. 


Inode the fact ſeems to be paſt diſpute. 
For moſt part of the ſouthern ſide of this great 
church ſtands on the ruins of the circus of Cali- 


gula and Nero f. 
Is 


See Lip/ius's Collection of thoſe fragments, numb. 25. 

Hic eſt ille homo honeftus, non apice purpurave, non lictorum in- 
Agnis minifterio, ſed nulla re minor (query, if this is not a falſe 
reading) qui cum mortem in vicins videt. non fic pe turbatur, 
tanguam rem no vam viderit, gui five toto corpore tormenta pa- 
tienda ſunt, five flamma ore recipienda eſt, ſive extendendæ per 
patibulum manus, non querit quid patiatur, ſed quam bene. 


+ See Bonanni's deſcription of the Vatican church p. 24. and 
particularly the plan of it intitled Tabula 6 Ichnographia Baſi- 
lice antique & nove ſimul cum Circo Neroniam. 


See alſo Abbate Yenuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 106. 


Fu in queſta valle il Circo di Nerome. Fu queſto fabbricato da 


Caligola, poi accreſciuto o adornato da Nerone, Nel mexxo vi 
era 


ö 
i 
41 
|! 
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In this part of the Vatican valley were the Do- 
mitian gardens. This obeliſk was brought from 
Egypt by Caligula, and placed by him (not far 
diftant from the ſpot on which it now ſtands) on 
the Spina of his circus. In that circus Nero after. 
wards quæſitiſſimis penis affecit Chriſtianos. - Hortos 
enim ſuos ei ſpeftaculo obtulerat, & circenſe ludicrum 
edebat. | 


IT ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange, ſaid the young 
nobleman, that among all the paintings and ſculp. 
tures in this moſt magnificent church, there are 
none which refer to the celebrated and. certain 
martyrdom of ſo many primitive Chriſtians on 
this very fpot. What pity is it, that Raphael and 
Michael Angelo were not employed here on that 
ſubject ! 


I HEARTILY Wiſh they had been, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen. Even our good 
tutor, I believe, will join in that wiſh, Yeſter- 


day, when he was admiring the ſtatue of Seneca, 
he 


era POBeli/:o, che ora fi vede nel centro della gran Piazza Vaticana. 
Crollo a terra ne i tempi barbari, /inza perd alcuna lefione del 
marmo e ſino a tempi di Siſio V. giacque profirato nel ſuo antice 


ſito wicino alla Sagreſtia della Baſilica Vaticana, fins che nel 


1580 fu tranſportato nella Piazza, | 
See alſe Severano's Hiſtory of the ſeven churches, page 92» 
1 primi martiri Chrifliani furono uccifi in queſtocirco, come pare 
lo accenni Tacito.— The 24th of June is the day of their me- 
moral, | 
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he expreſſed great concern a Tacitus had not 
preſerved the laſt diſcourſe of that philoſopher. 


If he had now before his eyes ſome of the labours 


of Michael Angelo's chiſſel, or Rapbael's pencil, de- 
ſcriptive of theſe martyrdoms, would he not 
much more earneſtly have contemplated them, 
and much more ſtrongly expreſſed his deſire 
that ſome worthy hiſtorian had faithfully re- 
corded the dying words of theſe primitive 
martyrs, and their behaviour in general at their 
laſt hour ? 


TACITUS, replied Crito, prejudiced as he was 
againſt them in general, yet ſtrongly aſſerts their 
innnocence as to the particular crime for which 


they ſuffered, 


Tux ſpectators alſo of this infernal cruelty, 
cruel as they were themſelves, and prejudiced in 
the ſame manner, yet before the horrid long exe- 
cution was over, felt their hatred to theſe ſuffer- 
ers turned to pity and compaſſion. 


Miſeratio oriebatur, ſays Tacitus. This ſofter 
ſentiment ſeems to have firſt lowed from the na- 
tural ſympathy and irreſiſtible meltings of the 
human heart on ſuch dreadful occaſions. But 


it was certainly greatly augmented by the opi- 


nion generally and. juſtly entertained of the in- 


nacence 
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nocence of the ſufferers. It was increaſed pro- 
bably ſtill much more by the moving behaviour, 
gentle words, and celeſtial aſpirations of theſe 
bleſſed primitive ſaints and proto-martyrs of 
Rome, who around this very obeliſk commended 
their ſpirts into the hands of their heavenly Fa- 
ther, in the midſt of the heavieſt inſults, calum- 
nies and torments ; full of patience, full of peace, 
full of the hopes of immortality, | 


May we not probably, very juſtly apply to 
them the deſcription of the death of the bleſſed 
proto-martyr in Jeruſalem? And in what better 
manner can we conclude this day's meditation, 


than by recollecting the holy behaviour, both in 


life and death, of him who had the honour of being 
the firſt leader of all the noble army of Chriſtian 
martyrs? St. Stephen abounded with all the primi- 
tive virtues; he was remarkable for his faith, for 
his zeal in the cauſe of religion, and for his care 
of the poor. St. Stephen,, in his laſt hour, being 
full of the Hor Gnosr, looked up ſtedfaſtly 
unto heaven, and ſaw the heavens opened, and the 
glory of Gop, and JIEs us the Son of Man, ſtand- 
ing on the right hand of Gop. On St. Stephen 
the people ran with one accord, and caſt him out 
of the city, and ſlew him, calling upon Gov, and 
faying Lon D Jesus! receive my ſpirit. And 
he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 

Lo Rp, 
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Lox, lay not this fin to their charge; and when 
he had ſaid this, he fell aſleep. 


Aw. Apnv. Meyw Up, or KAQUEETE xg N 
Cart upeets oòt eg Nepyoerar, Tues de humyIye 
cee, N 1 AUTY uEñ £15 Napay YEVTCETRL. 


Amen! Lord Jeſus! Amen! So be it! Fiat mibi 
ſecundum verbum tuum. 


THE END, 


— — — — 
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